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The Germans of Caesar 


Part II. 


E will now consider rather more in detail the composition of the 
confederacy which Ariovistus led. Caesar thus enumerates 
the tribes commanded by that chief in the order in which they 


were ranged in the battlefield: generatimque constituerunt Harudes, 
Marcomanos, Tribocos, Vangiones, Nemetes, Sedusios . . . Suevos.' 
The Harudes did not originally form a part of the confederacy. 
They arrived in Gaul separately. In the address of the Aeduan 


Divitiacus, reported by Caesar in chapter xxxi. of his first book, we 
are told : 


paucis mensibus ante Harudum milia hominum xxiv ad eum venissent, 
quibus locus ac sedes pararentur. 


In this passage, be it noted, the Harudes are not qualified as 


Germans. In chapter xxxvii. we read again of them as acting 
quite separately : 


Aedui questum quod Harudes, qui nuper in Galliam transportati 
essent, fines eorum popularentur. 


Here, again, they are not described as Germans, and are found 
acting independently of Ariovistus. It was later only that they 
joined his confederacy. We may leave them out of consideration 
therefore for the present. 

In regard to the Suevi, it would seem that theirs also was a 
contingent of foreigners which had joined the forces of Ariovistus. 
He had married a daughter of the Suevian king, and it was not 


1 Comm. de B. G. i. 51. 
VOL. XXIII.—NO. XCII. 88 
* All rights reserved. 
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unnatural that the latter should supply him with a contingent. 
Caesar speaks of the hundred pagi of the Suevi who had settled on the 
further bank of the Rhine and endeavoured to cross that river, and 
who were led by two brothers called Nasua and Cimber.? The 
Suevi clearly belonged to a different community from that of Ario- 
vistus. Caesar tells us again that the news about their arrival 
disturbed him : 


ne si nova manus Suevorum cum veteribus copiis Ariovisti sese coniunx- 
isset, minus facile resisti posset. 


We can hardly doubt that the Suevi who are enumerated after- 
wards as forming part of his force were some of these new bands 
of Suevi who Caesar was afraid would join the old forces of Ario- 
vistus, and that they had nothing to do with his original people.* 

The Sedusii eo nomine are not named by any other writer than 
Caesar. It is curious that in all manuscripts Orosius in tran- 
scribing from Caesar the names of the tribes led by Ariovistus 
substitutes the name Eduses for Sedusii, and this may possibly be 
the right form of the name, and recalls the Eudoses of Tacitus, 
Germ. xl. It will be noticed in confirmation of this that Caesar 
names the Suevi and Sedusii together. The uncertainty on this 
matter makes any argument based on it hazardous. Puttiag 
aside these adventitious or uncertain elements in his army, we 
have four tribes remaining which probably formed the bulk of the 
forces of Ariovistus. 

In regard to the Marcomani, they were clearly entire strangers 
to the Rhine country, and came from Central or Eastern Europe. 
Where their original home was we cannot say exactly, for it 
would seem that they did not occupy Bohemia until the reign of 
Maroboduus, which was later. From what we know of them and 
their sister tribe, the Quadi, it is by no means certain that they 
were Teutons by race. Those who rely on their name as proving 
it have overlooked such Keltic names as Marcomagus (in the 
Peutinger Table, now called Marmagen), Marcodurum (Tac. Hist. 
iv. 28), Cenomani, and Paemani. In Keltic marca means a horse. 
At all events, they seem to have had a good many points in 
common, in customs and in dress, with the Getae and Daci. 
Bremer has suggested that Ariovistus was a chief of the Marco- 
mani, which is not improbable. 

The other three tribes mentioned are banded together by 
their history, and have generally been supposed to have lived in 
the country immediately beyond the Rhine, in Wirtemberg and 


2 B. G.i. 37. 

3 The Roman writers who wrote more than a century later, and whose authority 
therefore is very small, as Mela, iii. 3, and Pliny, H. N. ii. 67,170, seem to point 
however, to Ariovistus when they refer to the king of the Suevi. 
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Baden, before the campaign of Ariovistus. Of this I know of no 
adequate evidence, and it seems to me to be improbable. None of 
their names occurs in the nomenclature of the country east of the 
Rhine, and I believe they were brought with him by Ariovistus 
from much further east. This is, at all events, highly probable in 
regard to one of them, and perhaps the history of all three must 
be treated as substantially the same. The Vangiones have a name 
which is best explained as derived from the personal name Vangio. 
A Vangio, son-in-law of Vannius, king of the Quadi,* is a person 
known to history, and Vangiones may merely mean the people of 
Vangio, and may have been so named from some chief of the 
Quadi, who were closely connected in history with Pannonia and 
the land of the Getae. It is at least curious that Lucan in his 
Pharsalia, i. 430, one of the few poets who apostrophise them, 
says of the Vangiones, et qui te laxis imitantur, Sarmata, bracis 
Vangiones. The Sarmatae were near relatives of the Getae. 
Ptolemy seems to duplicate the name Vangiones as he does other 
names. One tribe of the name he places west of the Rhine, and 
he writes its name Ovayyioves; and east of the Upper Rhine he 
puts another tribe, which he calls Ovapyiwves. This latter tribe 
is otherwise not known; Bremer treats the name as a variant of 
that of the Vangiones.* 

Let us now turn to the Triboci. Strabo, who does not mention 
either the Vangiones or the Nemetes, says of the Triboci: 


Beyond the Helvetii on the Rhine dwell the Sequani and Medio- 


matrici, among whom a German race, the Triboci, have transported 
themselves from their own country.® 


This seems to point to their having planted themselves among 
the Sequani and Mediomatrici, who previously to their arrival 
apparently possessed all the country west of the river. What 
was their old country? We have no definite information about 
this, but we have one or two facts which point to Ariovistus having 
brought them with him from his eastern dominions. Thus the 
tribes of the LafSoyor and Costoboci, which have been considered 
Keltic by some and Getic by others, and which lived north 
of the Sudete Mountains, north-west of Bohemia, have names 
formed in this same way with the particle boci. Again, an inscrip- 
tion is known, found east of the Rhine, in which the name Triboci 
occurs associated with the Boii. It reads: ‘Exploratores Triboci 
et Boi.’ Their name is universally accepted as a Keltic one, and 
its initial particle tri is found in many undoubted Keltic names, 
as Tricastini, Tricorii, Tricolli, Trinobantes, Triulatii, Trisanton 
(a river in Britain), &c. Glick, too, distinguishes two uses 





* Tacitus, Ann. xii. 29-31. 


5 Ethnographie, p. 91. 
® Geogr. iv. 3, 4. 
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of the particle tri. In one it means the numeral three, as in 
Kymric and Irish, the Greek tpe?s, Latin tres, and it occurs in 
such names as Trigaranus (‘three cranes’), tpiuapxicia (‘three 
horses’), &c. In a second sense he connects it with the preposition 
troi, trui, the modern trwy=tre in Welsh and tri in Irish. In 
the name Triboci he claims for it the second of these senses. 
In regard to boci he compares it with the similar particle in 
Touto Bocio and MeAiSoxov. He says it is still found in modern 
Keltic tongues, as Irish bocaim (twmeo)=bocim, bocail (ostentatio), 
Armorican bochail (tumidus) = bocil, Welsh bogail, bogel (um- 
bilicus), whence bocel, bogeilearo (prominere, eminere). The true 
meaning of the word is a swelling, hence its secondary meaning 
of a height (locus editus, clivus collis). Triboci he therefore explains 
as meaning hillmen (clivos habitantes, regionis clivosae incolae). 

We will now turn to the Nemetes, and first as to their original 
home. In regard to this we may quote the evidence of the place- 
name Tasi Nemetum, given in the Peutinger Table, and placed near 
the modern Klagenfurt, in Carinthia, and of certain coins found 
within the borders of the ancient Noricum and its neighbourhood, 
and inscribed Nemet and Adnamat. Some of these were found at 
Eiss on the Drave, near Volkermarkt in Carinthia; at Zolfeld, north 
of Klagenfurt, also in Carinthia; and at Ober Laibach in the same 
province, and elsewhere in Carinthia and Styria, and in Hungary.’ 

The name Nemetes is unquestionably® of Keltic origin, as 
Zeuss, Miullenhoff, Mehlis, and Glick agree. It occurs frequently 
in the topography of Gaul, as Nemetocenna, Drynemetum, Augus- 
tonemeton, Tasinemetum, Nemetobrigus, &c. Venantius Fortu- 
natus has an apt comment on one name in which it occurs : ° 


Nomine Vernemetes voluit vocitare vetustas, 
quod quasi fanum ingens Gallica lingua refert. 


The name Vernemetum also occurs as a place-name in Britain in 
Antonine’s Itinerary, but is wrongly spelt Verometum in the edition 
of Parthey and Pindar.'’ The same name occurs in Welsh and 
Armorican as Guornemet.'' In Armorican we have Nemet (glossed 
silva quae vocatur Nemet),'? and we also have Catunemet, Kadnemet, 
Kadnemedus,'* which answer to the old name Catunemetus." 

The three tribes we have just mentioned formed the main part 
of the confederacy led by Ariovistus. They alone among his 
followers remained in Gaul after the final defeat and dispersal of 


7 See Blanchet, Monnaies Gauloises, pp. 448-450. 

8 Gliick, Die bei Caésar vorkommenden Keltischen Namen, pp. 158-160. 

* i, 9, 9. 1” See Gliick, p. 17, note. 

Lives of Cambro-British Saints, p. 87. 

2 Morice, Mémoires pour servir de Prewves al Histoire de Bretagne, p. 368. 
13 Ibid. pp. 341, 389, 513. 

14 On the et in the stem see Zeuss, Die Deutschen, p. 220, noie. 
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his army, perhaps because of their affinity to other Gauls. They 
percelled out Alsace and the Bavarian Palatinate among them, 
and displaced the previous inhabitants, who were doubtless the 
Mediomatrici and Sequani, compelling them to withdraw west of 
the Vosges. Ptolemy, in describing their new sites, puts the 
Triboci in their right place, while he transposes the sites of the 
Nemetes and Vangiones, as is clear from the statements of other 
writers. The Nemetes were in reality situated between them. 
Ptolemy gives us the names of two towns within the terri- 
tory of each of them, and if we are to accept these towns as 
having been founded or named by them, it would be certain 
that all three tribes were Keltic; but it is quite possible, if not 
probable, that the towns in question were founded and named by 
those whom they displaced, so that their names would not be 
conclusive. Among the Triboci Ptolemy mentions the two towns 
of Brenkomagos and Elkebos. Brenkomagos is an undisputed 
Keltic gloss. ‘The town is now represented by Brumath, in Alsace, 
which in medieval documents is named Brocmagad, Bruchmagat, 
Briumagad, and Pruomed.'® A Bromagus occurs in the Keltic 
area of Switzerland.’® I do not know of any satisfactory etymology 
for Elkebos, and it may be corrupt. Mehlis identifies it with the 
modern Eglisau."” 

The chief towns of the Nemetes, according to the corrected 
account of Ptolemy, were Noviomagus and Argentoraton. The 
termination magus is purely Keltic. It occurs in Borbetomagus, 
and in the names of many Keltic towns on the Rhine, such as 
Brocomagus, Rigomagus, Durnomagus, Marcomagus, &c., and 
only in Keltic names, and with the meaning of ‘field,’ and in 
this sense may be compared with similarly constructed Teutonic 
names, such as Konigfeld, Hirschfeld, Fiurstenfeld, Taberfeld, and 
Rheinfeld. Noviomagus is now represented by Spires. Argentora- 
tum, called Argentaria and also Strasburgia by the geographer of 
Ravenna, is also a Keltic gloss, meaning the ‘silver town.’ The 
last syllable is probably connected with the Irish rath, meaning 
a fortified settlement.'* It was no doubt situated on the site of 
the modern Strasburg, formerly written Stratisburg,! whence 
D’Anville makes the country of the Nemetes equivalent to the 
diocese of Strasburg, part of which, by the way, is east of the 
Rhine. ‘Silver’ in Irish is arget, in Welsh aryant, in Cornish 
argans, and in Armorican argant, and there is another town in 
ancient Gaul compounded with it, namely, Argentomagus, the 
modern Argenton. The second part of Argentoratum occurs in 
the Gaulish names of Rate, Ratomagus, Barderate, and Corterate.”° 

* Bacmeister, Keltische Briefe, p. 58. 
's Bacmeister, Alemann. Wanderungen, p. 23. ‘7 Op. cit. p. 73. 
'8 Toid. p. 65. '* Bacmeister, Keltische Briefe, p. 121 * Ibid. p. 59. 
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" 

Ptolemy gives us the nathes of the two towns of the Vangion¢s 
as Rufiana and Borbetomagus. Rufiana is held by Mehlis to lp 
a distinctly Keltic formation from the Keltic rwfius, ‘a wolf,’ and 
he fixes its site with great probability at the ruins (partially of 
Roman origin) situated not far from Neustadt, and known as 
Wolfsberg, which is a translation of the Keltic name. With other 
towns on the Upper Rhine, it was destroyed by the Alemanni. 
It was again occupied and received the name of Neustadt, and 
became a walled town in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
The name of the other town Borbetomagus is also plain Keltic. 
Magus, as I have said, occurs in a large number of Keltic names 
with the meaning of ‘ field.’ Borbetomagus is probably compounded 
of a river name and magus, on the same plan as Mosomagus (from 
the Mosa or Meuse) and Lintomagus (from the Lint), the river 
in the case of Borbetomagus being the Pfrimm, which runs by 
Worms. The name became gradually altered by quite natural literal 
changes into Wormeto, and eventually into Wormaze, Wormeza.” 
It was also called Wangionum.” Tacitus in his account of the 
wars of the: Romans with the Treveri speaks of the allies of the 
latter as the Vangiones, Caeracates, and Triboci. Here Caeracates 
seems to be substituted for Nemetes. Zeuss compares the name 
Caeracates with the Keltic king’s name Caracates or Caractacus.”® 
Glick connects it with the Irish cairchuide (glossed ovinus™), 
which he makes the equivalent of the Gallic Cairacat. 

It would seem from this analysis that Ariovistus, as was so 
frequently the case in ancient times, ruled over and led a con- 
federacy of tribes belonging to more than one nationality, and it 
may well be that the steel point of his spear was constituted by 
the strenuous race of the Marcomani. But none of his real 
followers were apparently of Teutonic race. He seems to have 
conquered and ruled over the whole country bounded by the Main 
and the Rhine before he invaded Gaul, and was the forerunner of 
the many conquering chiefs who mastered this part of Germany. 
It was perhaps the pressure caused by his presence on their 
frontier which really dominated the policy of the Helvetii when 
they proposed to migrate into Gaul, and which their pride made 
them attribute to more homely causes. Let us now follow the 
steps of Ariovistus west of the Rhine, whither, it must be remem- 
bered, he was invited, as the Moors were invited into Spain. He 
evidently came from the country south of the Main, for the 
district he first entered and appropriated was Alsace, and the 
Gauls with whom he first had intercourse were the Sequani; and 
it is clear that the country east of the Upper Rhine at this time 
was largely denuded of its inhabitants, for we hear of no raids 


*1 Mehlis, pp. 59, 60. 22 Zeuss, Die Deutschen, p. 219. 
23 Zeuss, Gramm. Celt. pp. 765-771. 24 Gliick, p. 41. 
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from thence against the Romans in the years that follow nor of 
punitive Roman expeditions the other way. These were all on 
the Lower Rhine. 

In Gaul itself at this time there still continued an old feud 
for supremacy between the two Gaulish tribes of the Aedui and 
the Sequani, who among other things had a serious quarrel about 
the right of navigating the Sadne and imposing dues on it. 
The Aedui from their alliance with Rome and their old prestige 
were dominating the position, whereupon, according to the 
report of Divitiacus, the Arverni and the Sequani offered the 
Germans, i.e. the people of Ariovistus, pay (Germani mercede 
arcesserentur) to go to their help. At first the latter sent over a 
body of 15,000, but presently, attracted by the fertility of Gaul 
and its culture and wealth, fresh bodies followed them until, 
Caesar tells us, in 58 B.c., when he was writing, 120,000 of 
them had passed over. They badly beat the Aedui and their 
dependent states again and again, and if we are to follow the 
report of Divitiacus himself the Aedui lost all their senate, their 
nobles, and mounted gentry (omnem nobilitatem, omnem senatum, 
omnem equitatum amisisse).*> Broken by their disasters, and not- 
withstanding their ancient fame and the countenance they had had 
from Rome, they were obliged, as Mommsen phrases it, ‘ to renounce 
the hegemony ’ of Gaul, and to surrender their most distinguished 
men as hostages to their old rivals, the Sequani, and to promise 
never to demand back these hostages nor to seek the intervention 
of Rome. One of the Aeduan chiefs, who was also a Druid, could 
not tolerate this humiliation. Divitiacus went to plead for help 
to Rome, which had long been the ally of the Aedui. The 
Sequani and their confederates were not long before they per- 
ceived the mistake they had made. Ariovistus had not crossed the 
Rhine for any benevolent purpose, but simply in order to get gain 
for himself and his people. What he wanted were more fertile 
lands, a more genial climate, and to be nearer the sources of 
wealth and of luxury. He himself had his family with him, not 
merely his wives, but his daughters, and his people also had their 
families and worldly goods with them. Caesar in his account of 
his great fight with him says :— 


Omnemque aciem suam rhedis et carris circumdederunt, ne qua 
spes in fuga relinqueretur. Eo mulieres imposuerunt, &c.”° 


As we shall see, Ariovistus also wanted actual settlements and 
lands for his own people and the Harudes. He, as is probable, at 
the same time dispossessed the former occupants of Alsace and the 
Palatinate on the left bank of the Upper Rhine and between that 


*5 Caesar, B. G. i. 31. 6 5, 51. 
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river and the Vosges, and there settled his Keltic Germans, the 
Vangiones, Triboci, and Nemetes. There they remained, and there 
they are found in later times. 

It was the Sequani who especially felt the hard heel of the 
invaders. Ariovistus, we are told, seized a third of their lands, 
the most fertile in Gaul; perhaps these were in Alsace, and 
formed a part of those he made over to his Keltic subjects. He 
now bade them depart from a third of the remainder in order to 
find settlements for his allies, the Harudes, 24,000 in number, 
who a few months before had joined him and now demanded 
settlements for themselves. It looked as if in a few years the 
Gauls would be completely driven from the land and that all 
the remaining Germans would cross the Rhine. The Sequani 
determined to resist, and were joined by other tribes, including 
apparently their new dependents, the Aedui. They suffered a 
serious defeat, however, in a battle fought at Magetobriga, a place 
whose site is not known. The battle probably took place in 
60 B.c., and appears to be referred to in a letter of Cicero to 
Atticus written in that year.” The year before, the Roman senate 
(moved as it seems by the appeal of the Aedui) had desired that 
the governor of Gallia, whoever he might be, should be ordered 
to protect the friends and allies of the Roman people, by whom the 
Aedui were no doubt meant. In 59 B.c. Caesar was consul, and 
received by a vote of the tribes the government of Cisalpine Gaul 
for four years and of Illyricum for three years with three legions. 
The next year, fearing the people would do it if they did not, the 
senate conferred on him the additional command of Further Gaul 
with another legion.* What is most difficult to explain is 
Plutarch’s specific statement that (apparently by Caesar’s advice), 
and in spite of the fact that the Aedui were their old friends 
and allies, the senate at this time conferred on Ariovistus himself 
the title of friend and ally of the Roman people. Caesar says 
that this was done at the request of the German chief himself. 
This was in 59 s.c. The motive for the quite incomprehensible 
act it is not possible to fathom unless his real strength were not 
appreciated at Rome, and it was thought that Ariovistus might 
safely be used to crush and destroy the power of the Gauls, which 
had always had a dread for the Romans. 

When Caesar had to face the problem of dealing with his 
responsibilities as governor of Roman Gaul he found the position 
a very threatening one. A vast army of barbarous foreigners was 
encamped in its fairest fields under Ariovistus, while the whole 
nation of the Helvetii, doubtless driven on by the aggressive attitude 
of the game leader, was in motion and threatened to overwhelm 


27 See Holmes, Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, p. 558. 
** Suetonius, Caesar, 22. 
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Gaul. How Caesar met and repelled this last danger and com- 
pelled what remained of the Helvetii to return home, it is no part of 
my business to relate. When he first wrote to Ariovistus inviting 
him to a parley it is noteworthy that the latter, in repudiating the 
claim of the Romans to interfere with his plans, refers specially to 
Gaul as ‘his Gaul which he had conquered ’ (sua Gallia quam bello 
vicisset).”"*> He went on to say that the Aedui, who were allies of 
the Romans, had become his tributaries because they had faced the 
issue of war and been beaten, and refused to return the Aeduan 
messengers. As to Caesar’s threats, he reminded him that no one 
had hitherto crossed swords with him without coming off second 
best, and, further, that his invincible Germans were very efficient 
in the use of arms, had not slept under a roof for fourteen years, 
and were capable of anything. Meanwhile Caesar was greatly dis- 
turbed by the news which he heard from the Treveri that a vast 
horde of Suevi were threatening to cross the Rhine. He feared, he 
says, that if these newcomers joined Ariovistus it would be difficult 
to oppose the coalition. Presently he tells us that the Gauls and 
the traders talked so much of the great size of the Germans and 
of their skill in arms and courage, &c., that a very serious panic 
seized his army. This he allayed by one of his well-timed ad- 
dresses, in which he reminded them that these same Germans had 
been repeatedly defeated by the Helvetians not only in Helvetia 
but in their own country: non solum in suis sed etiam in illorum 
Jinibus plerumque superassent’’ These same Helvetians had 
recently proved themselves no match for the Romans, and if 
Ariovistus had defeated the Gauls it was after they had been ex- 
hausted by internal struggles, and, further, it had been more by 
strategy than valour. 

As the two armies approached each other a parley was arranged 
between Caesar and the German chief. The former reminded 
Ariovistus that he was under some obligations to himself and 
the Romans, referring to the fact that he had been declared a 
friend of the Roman people. He urged that the Romans were 
bound to protect their allies the Aedui, and repeated his former 
demand that he should withdraw from Gaul. Ariovistus replied 
that he had crossed the Rhine not spontaneously, but by invitation 
of the Gauls, who had offered him many temptations and promises. 
It was the Gauls themselves who had given him lands and 
hostages and the tribute he had imposed was the fair reward of 
victory. They had united in a coalition against him, which he 
had crushed by a single victory. He went on to say that he was 
bringing over a large number of Germans to safeguard himself and 
not to cause damage to Gaul, and that the portion of Gaul he had 


29 Caesar, B. G. i. 34. % B. G. i. 40. 
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conquered was as much his as ‘ the Province’ was Rome’s, and if 
it was wrong to invade the one it must have been equally wrong to 
invade the other. He, according to Caesar, further reminded 
Caesar that he had been actually invited by messages from his 
enemies at Rome to assassinate him, and that he was prepared to 
become his ally and to fight his battle against his domestic enemies 
if he ceased to molest him, a passage which reads like a weapon 
artfully invented by Caesar to enhance his influence at home. The 
parley had no result. Ariovistus having suggested a second con- 
ference, Caesar preferred not to attend it himself, but sent as 
his representative G. Valerius Procillus, the son of G. Valerius 
Caburius, no doubt a Gaul by race. His father had been made a 
Roman citizen by G. Valerius Flaccus, and we are told he was 
skilled in the Gaulish tongue, which Ariovistus knew from long 
practice. With him he also sent M. Mettius, probably another 
Romanised Gaul who was on friendly terms with the German chief. 
Perhaps the latter had contemplated some act of treachery against 
Caesar if he had had the temerity to-go in person, for we are told 
when his two representatives arrived they were charged with being 
spies and put in chains. 

Ariovistus was apparently disinclined to come out and fight in 
the open, and in reply to his inquiries Caesar learnt that it was the 
habit among the Germans to appeal to their ‘ wise women,’ who 
were versed in divinations and sorcery, whether the time was pro- 
pitious for fighting or not, and they had declared that they ought 
not to fight till the new moon. In the battle which followed the 
German tribes, we are told, were ranged separately and in sequence 
with an interval between each two. They were in this order: 
‘the Harudes, Marcomani, Triboci, Vangiones, Nemetes, Sedusii, 
and Suevi,’ the whole host being surrounded and hemmed in by 
their waggons and carts so as to shut out any hope of flight. In 
these vehicles they placed their women, who while the men were 
going out to fight implored them with outstretched hands not to 
allow them to become the slaves of the Romans. 

In fighting, the Germans formed a closely serried body which 
Caesar calls a phalanx, in which the men in the first rank stood 
close together with their shields in front of them, while their heads 
were protected by the shields of those behind them, and so on. 
Many of the Roman soldiers leapt on this mass of shields, tore 
them asunder, and then plied their thrusting swords from above. 
The battle was fierce and sharp, but at length the enemy’s ranks 
broke and fled, nor did they halt until they had reached the Rhine 
five miles off. There a very few found boats, while the rest, trust- 
ing to their strength, tried to swim across. Others, again, sought to 
get over on rafts. Ariovistus himself crossed over in a small boat. 
The greater part of his men were killed by the pursuing cavalry. 
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Plutarch, who, as Long says, was fond of large figures, puts the 
number at 80,000. Ariovistus, we have seen, had two wives, 
one a Suevian, whom he had brought with him from home, the 
other a Norican, a sister of King Voctio, who was sent to him by 
her brother when in Gaul. Both perished in the flight. Of his 
daughters one was also killed and the other was captured. Caesar’s 
young messenger, G. Valerius Procillus, who had been dragged 
along by his custodians bound with a triple chain, was released by 
Caesar himself when engaged in the pursuit with his cavalry, and 
he tells us what genuine pleasure this gave him, for he deemed 
him the most noble of all the Gauls, and he was his friend and 
guest. M. Mettius was also rescued. Procillus reported that he 
had been present when the diviners were consulted as to whether 
he should be burnt forthwith or reserved for another occasion. 

The immediate result of the battle was that the Suevi, who had 
reached the banks of the Rhing with the purpose, no doubt, of 
invading Gaul, returned home again, but many of them were way- 
laid and killed by the people near the river. What became of 
Ariovistus after he crossed the Rhine is not known. We donot read 
of him for some time, and then are merely told that he was dead 
and that his death had caused great grief to the Germans : 


magno esse dolori Ariovisti mortem et superiores nostras viciorias.*! 


When and how he actually died we do not know. Book v. of the 
Commentaries, in which his death is mentioned, refers to the 
campaign of 54 B.c., but he may have died immediately after the 
great battle, and perhaps from some wound there received. It has 
been suggested by Eickheim, without, as Mr. Holmes says, a particle 
of evidence, that he was assassinated at the instance of Caesar. 
More than a hundred years later, according to Tacitus’ report, 
Cerealis, addressing an assembly of the Treveri and Lingones, 
reminded them that when the Romans settled on the Rhine it was 
not for the purpose of protecting Italy, but in order to prevent 
another Ariovistus from dominating over Gaul. 


Nec ideo Rhenum insedimus, ut Italiam tueremur, sed ne quis alius 
Ariovistus regno Galliarum poteretur.®” 


This is a good measure of the deep impression made upon the 
Romans by the incursion of Ariovistus.** 

Mommsen has summed up the result in another and more 
important matter. ‘Thus brilliantly,’ he says, 


the Roman rule announced its advent to the mighty stream, which the 
Italian soldiers here saw for the first time; by a single fortunate battle 


3" Caesar, B. G. v. 29. * Tacitus, Hist. iv. 73. 
8 Holmes, Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, p. 189. 
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the line of the Rhine was won. The fate of the German settlements on 
the left bank of the Rhine lay in the hands of Caesar; the victor could 
destroy them, but he did not do so. The neighbouring Celtic cantons— 
the Sequani, Leuci, Mediomatrftci—were neither capable of self-defence 
nor trustworthy; the transplanted Germans promised to become not 
merely brave guardians of the frontier but also better subjects of Rome. 
. . . Caesar here, as everywhere, preferred conquered foes to doubtful 
friends; he left the Germans settled by Ariovistus along the left bank 
of the Rhine—the Triboci about Strassburg, the Nemetes about Spires, the 
Vangiones about Worms—in possession of their new abodes, and entrusted 
them with the guarding of the Rhine frontier.* 


In a note he adds, ‘This seems the simplest hypothesis regard- 
ing the origin of these Germanic settlements. . . . That Caesar left 
them in possession of their settlements is probable, because he in 
presence of Ariovistus implies that he was ready to tolerate the 
Germans already settled in Gaul,® and because we find them 
afterwards in these abodes.’ e 

When Augustus and Tiberius rearranged the affairs of Gaul, they 
formed two new provinces west of the river, respectively known 
as the first and second Germany and otherwise as Upper and 
Lower Germany. The former of these received its name doubtless 
from the Vangiones, Nemetes, and Triboci. The Obrincus, which has 
been identified with the Moselle, and also with the Ahr, was, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, the frontier between the two provinces. In 50 a.p. 
Tacitus tells us that Lucius Pomponius sent a body of auxiliary 
cavalry composed of Vangiones and Nemetes, with a squadron of 
light horse, to attack the Chatti.*° In the year 70 a.p., and during 
the great rebellion of Civilis, an ally of the latter named Tutor, who 
was a chief of the Treveri, found means to augment his army by 
detachments collected in the country of the Vangiones, Caeracati 
(i.e. the Nemetes), and Triboci, but presently these latter deserted 
to the Romans.*’ From this time these tribes seem to have 
become gradually Romanised and their country to have become 
an integral part of Roman Gaul. Their land suffered the same 
fate as other parts of Eastern Gaul in being overwhelmed later 
by the Teutonic invaders, and we find Ammianus Marcellinus * 
writing about them thus :— 


Dein prima Germania, ubi praeter alia municipia Magontiacus est, et 
Vangiones et Nemetes et Argentoratus barbaricis cladibus nota. 


Having discussed the populations of the Upper Rhine to whom 
Caesar gave the name of Germans, we will now turn to those 
similarly named who lived on the lower course of that river, that is 


3! Hist. of Rome, ed. 1894, vol. v. 48. 
35 Caesar, B. G. i. 35, 43. 36 Ann. xii. 27. 
87 Tacitus, Hist. iv. 70. * sv. 97. 
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to say in Gallia Belgica. He divides the Belgae into two classes, 
of one of which he says :— 


plerosque Belgas esse ortos ab Germanis, Rhenumque antiquitus trans- 


ductos propter loci fertilitatem ibi consedisse, Gallosque qui ea loca 
incolerent expulisse.*® 


He then describes the various Belgic tribes, and concludes with a 
specific enumeration of those he calls German :— 


Condrusos, Eburones, Caeroesos, Paemanos, qui uno nomine Germani 
appellantur, arbitrari ad xl milia. 


In another place he mentions 


Segni Condrusique ex gente et numero Germanorum, qui sunt inter 
Eburones Treverosque.*° 


Here then we have five Belgic tribes to whom Caesar gives the 
name of Germans. These Belgic Germans Caesar puts in ‘the 
Ardennes,’ which he calls Arduenna. He tells us it was the largest 
forest of Gaul, and extended from the Rhine and the borders of 
the Treveri to those of the Remi," that is, it occupied the high- 
lands from the Rhine to the Meuse right across the valley of the 
Moselle. Cassius Dio has an interesting sentence about these 
tribes. He says that 


some of the Celtic tribes whom we call German had occupied all the 
Belgic territory near the Rhine and caused it to be called Germania, the 


upper part extending to the sources of the river and the lower to the 
ocean of Britain.‘ 


Of the five tribes above named the Eburones were the most 
famous. In regard to them Caesar says :— 


pars maxima est inter Mosam ac Rhenum qui sub imperio Ambiorigis et 
Catuvolei erant.** 


They thus bordered on the Menapii on the north,“ and also on 
the Aduatuci and Nervii,*® while on the south they were separated 
from the Treveri by the Segni and Condrusi.“* Their country in 
fact included considerable portions of the modern provinces of 
Limburg and Liége. The name may be compared with many 
other Keltic names, as Eburomagus, Eburodunum (of which name 
three towns are recorded, represented by the modern Embrun in 
the Hautes Alpes, Yverdon in Switzerland, and Briinn in Moravia) ; 


89 B. G. ii. 4. © Tbid. vi. 32. 
4! Ibid. v. 3; vi. 29. * Cassius Dio, liii. 12. 
 B. G. v. 24. 4 Tbhid. iv. 4 and vi. 33. 
% Tbid. y. 38, 39 and vi. 33. © Tbid. vi. 32. 
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Eburobriga, Eburovices (a qualifying word applied to one section of 
the Aulerci, whence the modern Evreux); Ebora, now Evora in 
Portugal, Eburacum or Eboracum, i.e. York, &e. Gluck explains 
the name by the Irish eabar (lutum, coenum, limus), hence he glosses 
the name Eburomagus by Campus lutosus. This again answers 
to the Teutonic hor in Horwang (from Hor, Old High Germ. coenum, 
lutum, limus, palus). Thus Eburodunum answers to the Teutonic 
Horburg. The form Eboracum comes from the Irish ebrach 
(lutosus, coenosus) .** 

The names of the two recorded chiefs of the Eburones were also 
clearly Keltic.“* One of them, Catuvoleus, has been discussed at 
length by Glick, who makes it a compound of catw and volcus. 
The former is the Welsh and Armorican cat (modern cad, kad), 
Irish cath (pugna, proeliwm), and occurs in many Keltic names, 
as in the personal name Catullus.*® This may explain the name 
of the Verona poet, Catullus, who was probably of Keltic origin. 
Glick mentions a number of other old Keltic names com- 
pounded with the same particle, as Catulliacus, Catulla, Catuso, 
Catusiacum, Catussa, Caturix, Caturiges, Catuslogi, Catusualis, &c., 
and also a large number of later Welsh and Irish names, such as 
Cadaioc, Katuc, Catuacus, Catuman, Catlon, Catulaunus, Catalan, 
Catguallauni, Catguaret, &c.*’ The other element in the name, 
voleus, Gliick compares with the Keltic tribal name Volcae and the 
personal name Volcius. ‘The other Eburonian chief mentioned by 
Caesar was called Ambiorix, compounded of ambi and riz. <Ambi 
occurs in many Gaulish names, as Ambivariti, Ambiliati, Ambarri, 
Ambisontes, Ambirenus, Ambactus, Ambigatus, &c. In modern 
Keltic it is found both as a substantive and also as an intensive 
adjective. Ambi in Ambiorix is explained in the former sense by 
Glick.*' The riz in the same name occurs very frequently in 
Gaulish nomenclature, as Cantorix on a Gaulish coin, Eporidirix, 
Cingetorix, Vercingetorix, Dumnorix, Lugatorix, &e. It means 
‘lord’ or ‘king.’ Gluck equates it with rigs, gen. regin ; Kymr. -ri, 
now rhi = rig, which occurs in Nennius; Irish rig, now righ, 
reogh (rex, princeps, dominus). 

Caesar tells us that between the Eburones and the Treveri were 
the Segni and Condrusi. The former were doubtless the Senneci of 
Pliny, and Long argues that their name survives in the little town 
of Sinei or Signei in the county of Namur. The Segni, says 
Millenhoff, 


wenn die walddorfer Bourg-Ségne oder Bourseigne siid-éstlich von Givet 
ihren Namen bewahren, wohnten noch etwas siidlicher an der Houille.*” 


#” Gliick, op. cit. pp. 115, 116. 8 See Zeuss, Die Deutschen, p. 212, note. 
49 Muratori, Nov. Thes. vet. Inscr. iii. 1248 no. 5; Orelli, 2064, &c. 

8° Gliick, pp. 48-52. 5! Op. cit. p. 18, note 2. 

52 Deutsche Alterthumskunde, ii. 196. 
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Zeuss treats the name as clearly Keltic. It is preserved in com- 
position in such names as Segonax, Seguocani, Segovii, Segontiaci, 
Segovellauni. Gliick regards the word sego, which he derives from 
some root meaning ‘ strength,’ as 


nicht bloss in Gallischen sondern in Brittischen (ex. gr. Segontium) 
vorhanden. Die jetzigen Brittischen Sprachen aber kennen das Wort 
nicht mehr. In Irischen dagegen findet sich noch das Wort segh = sig 
mit der Bedeutung wrus, &e. 


The name of the Condrusi is no doubt preserved in that of the 
strip of country north of the Meuse called Condroz and La Condroz, 
the Pagus Condrusus of medieval documents. It occurs in an 
inscription, Deae Viradesthi Pagus Condrustis militans in Coh. II 
Tungr.* This cohort was stationed near Middleby, in Scotland.™ 
Caesar calls the Condrusi clients of the Treveri.** ‘The particle 
con occurs in many old and later Keltic names. Among the 
former Conbennones and Consuanetes, Convictolotavis, Congen- 
nicus, Congiuna, Congentianus, &c.%° Gluck says of it :— 


Die Partikel con, Kymr. con (cyn), Ir. con, erscheint hiiufig in 
Keltischen Namen.*’ 


He gives a long list of medieval Irish names in which it occurs. 
It means ‘head.’ The second part of the name is just as plainly 
Keltic. Of the younger Drusus Cicero says :-— 


Pronepos est Drusi qui primus cognomen hoe ab interfecto Druso, 
Gallorum duce, tulit.** 


Gliick,*® speaking of Drusus as a particle in this very name, 
says :-— 

Der Name Drusus (Horat. Od. iv. 4,18; Ovid, Fast. 1, 12), der auch 
in dem Ortsnamen Apovodpayos®™ (i.e. Drisi Campus) erscheint, ist 
bekanntlich Gallisches Ursprunges.®' Bei den Iren findet sich ebenfalls 
der Name Druis®? = Drusus, so wie noch jetzt das Wort dris, dritis 
(libido) vorhanden ist. Der Name bedeutet ebidinosus. 


In regard to Caeroesi we may recall that Ceresium and Ciresium 
occur as the names of Gallic places.“* Glick says :— 


Caerosi lautet daher Gallisch Cairoisi. Zur Erklirung des Namens 
bietet das Irische das Wort cdir, jetzt caor (ovis). 


This tribe gave its name to the pagus Caroascus,® which connotes 
the district round Prim.® In regard to Paemani, we may com- 


8 C.I.L. vii. 1073. 54 Holmes, p. 687. 55 Caesar, B. G. iv. 6. 
56 Gliick, p. 64. 57 Tbid. p. 66. 

8 Cicero, Brutus, 28. 5° Op. cit. p. 64, note. 

© Ptol. ii. 12, &e. *' Suet. Tid. 3. 

% Ann. Ulst. (ed. O’Conor), iv. 79. % Zeuss, Gramm. Celt. p. 29, note. 


* Zeuss, Die Deutschen, p. 212. 6 Tbid. p. 213. *6 Miillenhoff, ii. 196 
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pare it with the confessedly Keltic name Cenomani. Millenhoff 
definitely calls it a Keltic name. It survives in Famen, the Pagus 
Falmenna, &c., of medieval writers.” As the names Caeroesi and 
Paemani do not occur again after Caesar’s reference in book ii. 4, 
Miullenhoff has suggested that they may be included under the 
name Segni as a collective name. 

Caesar refers to the five tribes above discussed collectively as 
Cis-Rhenane Germans. We do not know when they were trans- 
planted into Gaul. It is recorded of the Eburones that they were 
relieved by Caesar from their dependence on the Aduatuci, which 
created an obligation towards him on the part of their chief 
Ambiorix. He makes the latter say, 


Sese pro Caesaris in se beneficiis plurimum ei confiteri debere, quod 
eius opera stipendio liberatus esset, quod Aduatucis finitimis suis, pendere 
consuesset ; quodque ei et filius et fratris filius ab Caesare remissi essent, 
quos Aduatuci obsidum numero missos apud se in servitute et catenis 
tenuissent.® 


There is a difficult problem unsolved in regard to the Aduatuci 
in that the fortress of Aduatuca, with which their name is assuredly 
connected, is put by Caesar in the middle of the country of the 
Eburones (hoc fere est in mediis Eburonum finibus). We can hardly 
doubt that the Aduatuci, who are described by Caesar as a fraction 
of the Cimbri who had settled in Gaul, either gave their name to 
or derived their name from Aduatuca, and if so, how comes it to 
be planted in the middle of another tribe? The only explanation 
would seem to be that the Aduatuci must have been dispossessed 
of their old territory by the Eburones, who were occupying it in the 
time of Caesar. If so it seems to follow that the Eburones and 
their dependent tribes, who were collectively called Germani by him, 
had probably been in the country but a short time when he began 
his career in Gaul, and that they had entered Gaul during or after 
the Cimbric invasion, that is some time between 107 and 60 B.c. 
In this case they were probably dispossessed of the further bank 
of the Rhine by the aggression of the Tenchtheri, Usipetes, and 
Sugambri, who were found there in the time of Caesar. 

The Eburones are first heard of in 57 B.c., when with the other 
Cis-Rhenane Germans they joined the confederated Belgae in 
their famous revolt. The fact of this alliance goes far to show, 
apart from other evidence, that the Eburones were of Gaulish race. 
A large part of the Belgae, like the latter, had crossed the Rhine, 
but probably at an earlier period. Caesar’s words” mean not 
that they were Teutons, as many of the older writers thought, but 


* Zeuss, Die Deutschen, p. 213 ; Miillenhoff, ii. 196, note. 
*8 Caesar, B. G. v. 27. 69 Tbid. vi. 32. 
© Ibid. ii. 4, cited ante, p. 637. 
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merely that they were Gauls from beyond the Rhine. They had 
crossed over that river some time before, for Caesar goes on to tell 
us that when all Gaul was assailed by the Cimbri and Teutones, 
the Belgae alone excluded them from their borders. 

The Condrusi, Eburones, Caeroesi, and Paemani, who, as Caesar 
says, were together called Germans, joined the Belgic confederacy of 
57 B.c. with 40,000 men, being by far the largest contingent furnished 
by any member of the body. We are not told of any special part 
the German allies of the Belgae took in the war which followed. 
The next time they are mentioned is in 55 B.c., when the Tench- 
theri and Usipetes, tribes from beyond the Rhine, having been 
driven from their old country by the Suevi, entered the land of 
the Menapii and, apparently encouraged by the Gauls, proceeded 
to settle down among the Eburones and Condrusi. Thence 
they were driven out by the Romans. The following year, when 
Caesar returned from his campaign in Britain he put his legions 
in winter quarters among the Belgae. One newly recruited legion 
and five cohorts he sent to winter among the Eburones, who, he 
says, lived between the Rhine and the Meuse under their chiefs 
Ambiorix and Catuvoleus. This was very unwelcome and, no 
doubt, also very costly to the tribes among whom the legions 
were quartered, and Ambiorix tried by several plausible arguments 
to persuade the Romans to withdraw from his eountry and to join 
the larger divisions under Labienus or Q. Cicero, promising them a 
safe conduct if they did so. 

I do not propose to describe in detail the treacherous conduct of 
Ambiorix and the consequent slaughter of the Roman contingent and 
its commanders, nor the indomitable resistance he offered to the 
Roman arms. The forces were really unequal when it came to 
actual fighting, and it was not long before the country of the 
Eburones was wasted in all directions and Ambiorix himself was a 
hopeless fugitive, owing his safety to the unswerving loyalty of his 
people. Caesar tells us he had made up his mind that in punish- 
ment of their treacherous crime the whole stock and name of the 
Eburones should be destroyed, pro tali facinore stirps ac nomen 
civitatis tollatur,” and it is not wonderful that the Segni and Con- 
drusi should have separated their fortunes from their unhappy 
brothers, and asked not to be mingled with them in Caesar's pitiless 
punishment, a request which he granted on condition that they 
offered no shelter to his enemies. Caesar now proceeded syste- 
matically to ravage the country of the Eburones. Their hamlets 
and scattered houses were burnt and their cattle driven off, and 
their corn was consumed by the legionaries. Ambiorix himself 
eluded his pursuers, and with an escort of but four horsemen 
managed to escape from marsh to forest, and forest to marsh, and 
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finally to get away.”? Two years later, in 51 B.c., Caesar once 
more entered the country of the Eburones and completed his 
terrible retribution. A great number of the inhabitants who 
remained were killed, and their possessions were burnt and de- 
stroyed.”* The bare mention of the tribe by Strabo, writing in 
20 z.c., when a remnant of them must still have been living 
in the Ardennes, shows that they still retained their name. 
That name then disappears from history, nor is it apparently pre- 
served in the nomenclature of the country unless it be in the 
plateau of Embourg, or Embour, near Liége. Their devastated land 
was presently occupied by immigrants of another community, the 
Tungri. When Augustus and Tiberius rearranged the administra- 
tion of Gaul, the country west of the lower Rhine was formed into 
a province known as Germania Inferior or Germania Secunda, and 
was so named, no doubt, from the Keltic German tribes above 
described. Ptolemy says it extended from the sea to the Moselle, 
and he names its principal towns as Batavodurum (perhaps 
the Valkhof at Nimeguen, or Wyk by Duurstede), Agrippinensis 
Colonia (Cologne), Bonna (Bonn), and Magontianum (Mayence). 
This concludes my survey of the tribes encountered by Caesar 
on the west of the Rhine, to whom the Gauls gave the name of 
Germans. It is plain that they had only recently crossed that 
river, and occupied the country where Caesar found them. Not 
long before his time the Rhine flowed through a Keltic land 
from its source to its mouth. There still remained beyond the 
river some tribes whose Keltic origin is not improbable. The 
general cause of their migration was doubtless the continuous 
pressure westward of the peoples of Northern and Eastern 
Germany, which led to a continuous advance of those in front of 
tnem and the consequent movement of fresh hordes from east to 
west. This movement was dammed back for a while and stopped 
by the Roman conquest of Gaul: but it broke out again when the 
Roman garrisons became weak, and eventually caused an entire 
revolution in the distribution of races in Western Europe. 


Henry H. Howorrs. 


2 B. G. vi. 43. 
73 Ibid. vii. 24-25. " Strabo, iv. 3, 5. 





The First House of Commons of 
Queen Ekzabeth 


Ill. Tae Composition or THE House or Commons. 


NOW come to the second part of my inquiry—What was the 

actual composition of Elizabeth’s first house of commons ? 
The story of the circulation of lists is a myth, but may it not be a 
broken echo of something that actually happened? Is it not pos- 
sible that in some unexplained way the government succeeded in 
exercising a dominant influence on the elections? If the supposi- 
tion which underlies these questions is true some trace of the 
action of the government must be discoverable. Since records are 
dumb the parliament itself must speak. Accordingly we must 
pass the house of commons in review, we must take it to pieces, 
compare it with its predecessors, and examine whether there was 
anything abnormal in its constitution. If we find that it was 
composed of the same elements as its predecessors, and that these 
elements were present in much the same proportions, we shall 
infer that it was a normal parliament, and we shall hardly be able 
to escape the conclusion that it was brought together in a normal 
way. On the other hand, if we find abnormal elements, a dissec- 
tion of these elements will probably disclose interference of an 
unusually extensive kind, and may justify the conclusion that the 
house of commons was packed. 

When Elizabeth came to the throne the house of commons was 
composed of 898 members, returned in the following ways :— 

78 members returned by 89 ' English counties, 
4 members returned by London, 
288 members returned by 144? boroughs,’ 


4 members returned by Abingdon, Banbury, Higham Ferrers, and 
Monmouth, 


24 members returned by 24 Welsh constituencies. 
398 mem ters returned by 212 constituencies. 


' Durham returned no members until the reign of Charles II. 

* Maidstone is omitted from this number. It was disfranchised for its share in 
Wyatt’s rebellion, and did not return members to Elizabeth’s first parliament. 
Woodstock also isexcluded. It sentno members to parliament between 1554 and 1572. 

* To speak with strict accuracy the borough members were of three classes—(1) 
the citizens of cities, (2) the burgesses of boroughs, (3) the barons of the Cinque Ports. 


rTr3 
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To these numbers must be added three boroughs‘ returning 
six members, which were added to the roll of parliamentary 
boroughs in 1559. If every constituency had been represented 
in Elizabeth’s first parliament it would thus have included 404 
members. But Aldborough, Boroughbridge, Heydon, Knares- 
borough, Ripon, Thirsk,* and Berwick® did not make returns. 
Deducting their 14. members from the gross total, 404, we obtain 
the number of members, 390,’ who actually sat in Elizabeth's 
first parliament. 

In order to ascertain the elements of which the house of 
commons was composed the first thing to do is to prepare a list 
of members. No complete list has survived, but it is possible to 
compile a nearly complete one from two different sources, the 
Parliamentary Return of 1878* and the list in Browne Willis’s 
Notitia Parliamentaria.’ The former gives 287 names, the latter 
adds 105 ; 14 more names are supplied from other sources.’ Out 
of a total number of 390 the names of 356 are preserved, a 
sufficiently large proportion to afford materials for trustworthy 
deductions. 

Having secured a nearly complete list of members we can 


* Clitheroe and Newton, in Lancashire, and Sudbury, in Suffolk. Browne Willis 
(Not. Parl. iii. 66) adds a fourth, Minehead, in Somerset, but an entry in the Commons’ 
Journals proves that Minehead first sent members to the parliament of 1563 (D’Ewes,. 
Journals, p. 80). 

’ The writ for Yorkshire is endorsed by Ellerker, the sheriff, with a report that 
these six boroughs ‘ adhuc nullum dederunt responsum’ (R.O., Parl. Writs, vol. 26, 

. 14). 
' 6 Berwick’s omission to make a return was probably due to the war with Scotland. 
There is no return for 1558 either. 

7 It is possible that a few boroughs, though entitled to return two members, 
returned only one. The point is not capable of verification, but in any case the total 
number cannot have exceeded 390. 5 P, 400. 

® Vol. iii. p. 62. Dixon remarks that the returns are very imperfect (History, 
vy. 54, note), but he does not refer to Browne Willis. The latter’s lists are not 
always correct, but they are sufficiently trustworthy for the purpose of my investiga- 
tion. I use them, of course, only in cases in which the parliamentary return is. 
missing. From a comparison with the parliamentary return I estimate that about 
10 per cent. of Browne Willis’s identifications are wrong. 

© These are Aldworth and Turner for Reading (J. M. Guilding, Reading Borough 
Records, i. 257); Seckford and Barker for Ipswich (Nat. Bacon, Annals of Ipswich, 
1884, p. 252); Hogan and Waters for King’s Lynn (H. Harrod, Records of King’s 
Lynn, p. 121) ; Ventris and Slegge for Cambridge (C. H. Cooper, Annals of Cambridge, 
ii. 158); Harrington for Great Grimsby (Hist. Manuscripts Comm., 14th Report, 
Appendix viii. p. 276) ; Sone for Orford (ibid. Various Collections, iv. 275) ; Knyvett 
for Brackley (ibid. 1900, Manuscripts of Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, p. 11); Alred 
for Hull (G. R. Park, Parl. Repres. of Yorkshire, p. 96); Windham for an unknown 
constituency (Commons’ Journals, i. 57); Drew Drury for Camelford (Courtney, 
Parl. Repres. of Cornwall, p. 342). Some years ago a question was asked in 
Notes and Queries, as to the return for Norwich (series ix. vol. 12, p. 289), whether 
the parliamentary return, which gives Woodhouse and Sotherton, or Browne Willis, 
who gives Flowerdew and Aldrych, was correct. I have verified from the original 
return that the members were Woodhouse and Sotherton (R.O., Parl. Writs, vol. 26). 
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proceed to inquire whether there was anything abnormal in the 
parliament’s composition. The first question which arises is, Was 
the number of new members unusually large? Dixon remarks 
that ‘ sweeping changes were made,’ and that ‘ of all who sat in 
Mary’s last parliament about fifty-three are known to have sat in 
Elizabeth’s first’;'! but his figures are imperfect, because they 
ignore Browne Willis. I have obtained the following results from 
the more complete list which I have made :— 
Members who sat for the same constituencies in the 
parliaments of 1558 and 1559 ‘ ‘ . 88 
Members who sat in both parliaments but for different 
constituencies ; . 16 
Members who sat in the pecliament of 1559 and i in an 
earlier parliament of Mary— 
(a) for the same constituencies. ‘ . 42 
(b) for different constituencies’. ‘ . 22 


i ae 


These figures show that not very far short of half of Elizabeth’s 
first house of commons consisted of men who had sat in one or 
other of Mary’s parliaments. For a parliament which met only 
a year after its predecessor’? a proportion of new members of 
more than one-half seems very high, and appears to justify 


Dixon’s remark that sweeping changes were made. But the cir- 
cumstances of the time must be taken into account. What would 
be an unusual proportion at the present day may have been 
a normal proportion in the sixteenth century. The only way to 
decide this point is to compare the lists of previous parliaments. 
Full materials exist, because Mary summoned no fewer than five 
—one in 1558, two in 1554, one in 1555, and one in 1558. I have 
examined the lists of these parliaments, with the following results : 
Out of a total number of 382 members for which returns exist 
92 sat for the same constituencies in Mary’s first and second par- 
liaments; out of 346 members 1038 sat similarly in her second and 
third, 91 out of 348 in her third and fourth, and 70 out of 371 in 
her fourth and fifth. For Mary’s last and Elizabeth’s first parlia- 
ments the corresponding figures are 88 and 346. The figures may 
be presented most clearly in the form of percentages :— 


Percentage of 
New Members. Old Members.'* 
Mary’s second parliament . ‘ 76 : ; 24 
» third ‘3 : ‘ ‘ 70 ‘ ; 80 
» fourth s ; ; 5 733 ? i 264 
»» fifth a , ; ‘ 81 . ; 19 
Elizabeth's first ,, ; ‘ ; 75 ‘ : 25 


"! History, v. 54. Dom Birt concurs (Eliz. Relig. Sett. p. 55). 
2 Mary’s last parliament began to sit on 20 January 1558. 
'S By ‘old members’ I mean members who sat for the same constituency in two 
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These figures show that the number of new members was very 
large in every parliament, but that the proportion of each class re- 
mained constant within comparatively narrow limits. ‘lhe normal 
percentage of new members may be taken as 75. It sank to 70 
in Mary’s third parliament, because, probably, that parliament 
followed a predecessor which only sat for a month at an interval 
of seven months; it rose as high as 81 in Mary’s last parliament, 
because that parliament did not meet till two years and a quarter 
after her fourth. The extraordinary unhealthiness of 1557 and 
._ 1558 must also have had some influence on the return of old 
members both to Mary’s last and to Elizabeth’s first parliament, 
The net result of the examination of figures which I have 
attempted is to show conclusively that the proportion of new 
members in Elizabeth’s first parliament was not abnormally large. 
The statement that she made sweeping changes is misleading, 
because it implies that something unusual happened. Nothing 
unusual happened. The number of new members was large ac- 


cording to modern ideas, but it was no larger than was usual in 
Mary’s reign." 


TY. Tue County MempBers. 


The first test by which I have sought to discover whether Eliza- 
beth’s first house of commons was packed has failed to furnish an 
affirmative answer. The preponderance of new members proves 
nothing. We must therefore goa step further and inquire whether 
there was anything abnormal in the composition of the house. It 
was divided into members who represented counties and members 
who represented towns, the latter outnumbering the former in 
the proportion of nearly four to one. The county members 
were almost invariably country gentlemen, the leading men, next 
to the nobility, in their respective counties, the men who took 
it in turn to fill the office of sheriff; the borough members, in 
the case of the larger towns, were generally local citizens, chosen 
from among the governing bodies of the towns which they repre- 
sented. In the case of small towns the members were of a 
more miscellaneous class, sometimes local citizens, but more 
commonly lawyers, officials, and country gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood. A house of commons of the middle sixteenth century 


successive parliamerits. I have not included members who sat for different con- 
stituencies, because the work of picking out the names is very laborious and the 
comparison which I have made is sufficient for my purpose. There is no reason to 
suppose that men changed their constituencies with greater frequency in one parlia- 
ment than in another. 

'* My examination of the figures confirms Maitland’s remark that ‘the number 
of knights and burgesses who, having served in 1558, were again returned in 1559 
was not abnormally small’ (Cambridge Modern History, ii. 566). 
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was thus made up of four classes—country gentry, burgesses, 
lawyers, and officials. The ‘carpet-bagger’ pur sang, the man 
who in the eighteenth century posted down to the borough of 
his choice with a portmanteau full of guineas, had hardly made 
his appearance. From whichever class he was drawn the member 
for a constituency was almost always a man with local connexions. 
As the county members took the first rank in the house I begin my 
examination with them. The following list gives the names of 
those who sat for English counties in the parliaments of 1558 and 
1559,"* with the addition of brief notes indicating who they were 
and, wherever possible, how they stood affected to the governments 
of Mary and Elizabeth. My object being to inquire whether Eliza- 
beth’s parliament was packed, I have been at pains to discover any 
facts which tend to show that members of her house of commons 
occupied positions of trust under Mary. If such facts can be pro- 
duced for few, it is probable that men who had been trusted or 
employed by Mary rarely found their way into Elizabeth’s parlia- 
ment, and it may reasonably be inferred that special means were 
taken to keep them out. For the same reason I have sought for 
facts which prove or imply that particular members of the 1559 
parliament were out of favour under Mary. If Elizabeth’s house 
of commons was composed largely of such men, we shall probably 
not be wrong in concluding that special efforts were made to 
secure the return of members who were opposed to the Marian 
system. Such a result would again create the inference of packing. 


15 The parliament of 1558 is particularly suitable for purposes of comparison, not 
only because it immediately preceded the one with which we are concerned, but also 
because it was brought together, so far as is known, without government interference. 
The only action taken by Mary’s government in connexion with the election of 1558 
was to issue a circular to sheriffs on 10 December 1557 urging the election of ‘men 
given to good order Catholique and discrete and so qualified as the auncient lawes 
of the realm requireth’ (S.P., Dom., Mary, vol. xi. no. 61). This letter cannot 
be called an interference with elections ; it was a mere platitude of the kind to which 
the Tudors were addicted. Another letter which went much further is calendared 
among the State Papers as referring to the parliament of 1558 (S.P., Dom., Mary, 
vol. xii. no. 2), but I believe that it is a letter of 1553, issued in order to influence 
the elections to Edward VI’s last parliament. The date is written thus: ‘ Januarie 
155(?}.’ The first three figures are distinct and unmistakable. The fourth is almost 
obliterated. The editor of the Calendar read it asa 7. After comparing it with a 
number of 2s and 7s in contemporary State Papers I think it isa 2. This conjecture 
is converted into a certainty by the fact that the document is a verbatim copy of a 
letter, now among the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum (vol. 94, no. 9, 
p- 20), which was issued by Edward VI to influence the elections of 1553. This 
letter and the letter in the Record Office agree word for word. It is inconceiv- 
able that Mary when writing to the sheriffs to influence the elections of 1558 
would copy a letter issued at the end of Edward’s reign by Northumberland, her 
deadliest eneiny. 
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PARLIAMENT OF 1558. 


Oct. 


PARLIAMENT OF 1559. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Sm Hvumpwrey Rapcurre, of Elstow 
Nunnery (B. Willis, Buckingham, p. 16). 
A younger brother of the second earl of 
Sussex (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xlvii. 135). 
Lieutenant of the gentlemen pensioners, 
temp. Edw. VI. Underhill, the ‘hot 
gospeller,’ says that Ratcliffe ‘ alwayes 
favored the gospelle’ (Narr. of the Re- 
formation, Camd. Soc., p. 161). Justice 
of the peace 1555." Sheriff 1559.” 

Sm Joun Gascoigne. -Belonged to an 
ancient Yorkshire family. The Bed- 
fordshire branch settled in the county 
in the reign of Henry VIII (O’Byrne, 
Repres. Hist. p. 28). J.P. 1555. Sheriff 
1543. Recorder (an honorary office in 
this case) of the town of Bedford in 
1566 (Visitation of Bedfordshire, Harl. 
Soc., xix. 72). 


Tuomas Pycorrt, of Stratton. Belonged 
to an ancient Bedfordshire family (R. H. 
O’Byrne, Repres. Hist. p. 44). Sheriff 
1553, 1558. Escheator 1&2 and2& 3 
Philip & Mary (Tenth Report of Deputy 
Keeper of Records, App. ii. p. 9).'® 


Joun Seynt Jonny. Belonged to an ancient 
Bedfordshire family. Eldest son of the 
first Lord St. John of Bletso, one of the 
peers created by Elizabeth at her coro- 
nation (O’Byrne, wt supra, p. 58). 


BERKSHIRE. 


Sm Francis Encuerrerp. A leading 
member of Mary’s government (Dict. of 
Nat. Biogr. xvii. 372). Commissioner 
for the loan of 1557," and for the 
subsidy of 1559 (R.O., Subs. Roll 
74/219). 

JoHN Ferypxace, of Basils Legh. Member 
of an ancient Berkshire family (W. N. 
Clerke, Parochial Topography of Want- 
ing, p. 68). J.P. 1555. Sheriff 1569. 
Commissioner for the subsidy of 1559 
(S.P., Dom., Eliz., vol. ix.) 


Sim Henry Nevin. A leading gentleman 
of Berkshire. Brother of Lord Aber- 
gavenny (O’Byrne, wt supra, p. 180). 
Lord-lieutenant 1560 (S.P., Dom., Eliz., 
Cal. p. 152). Sheriff 1573. 


(Second return missing.) 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Str Wriuram Dormer, of Wing Park, 
Bucks (Browne Willis, Buckingham, 
p- 16). Father of the duchess of Feria 
(Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xv. 245). Sheriff 


Pavt Darren, of Lillingston Dayrell, 
Bucks. Belonged to an ancient Bucks 
family (B. Willis, Buckingham, pp. 215, 
216). J.P. 1555. Sheriff 1564, 1580. 


1554, 1569. J.P.1555. Commissioner 
for the loan of 1557. 

Siz Henry Lez. A gentleman of Bucks. Clerk of the Armoury. Was sent to 
Berwick in 1558 with 300 Staffordshire levies and was thanked for his services. 
Went to France in the train of Lord Howard of Effingham in May 1559 (Privy 
Council Acts, vi. 244, 396, 415, vii. 99 ; Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xxxii. 356). J.P. 1555. 


6 This information is taken from the list of justices of the peace in S.P., Dom., 
Mary, vol. v. no. 6, which is shown by internal evidence to belong to 1555. It contains 
thirty-eight counties, i.e. every English county, except Lancashire, sending members 


to parliament. All my references to J.P.s are taken from this source. 

7 List of Sheriffs (Record Office, Lists and Indexes, no. ix). All my references to 
sheriffs are taken from this source. The sheriffs of 1559 were pricked by Elizabeth in 
1558, a few days after her accession. Mary pricked sheriffs (or they were pricked for 
her) in November 1558, but her list hus not survived (S. P. Dom., Mary, Docquet book). 

8 T refer to this hereafter as ‘ Escheators’ List.’ 

'® See a list endorsed ‘the names of the commissioners for the lone 1557’ (S.P., 
Dom., Mary, vol. xi. no. 51). From five to eight names are given for each county, 
peers and privy councillors coming first and then knights and esquires. 
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PARLIAMENT OF 1558. PARLIAMENT OF 1559. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Sir Gites Atyneton, of Horseheath, 





Sm Rocer Nortue. Eldest son of the 


Cambs. Head of an ancient Cambridge 
family. Master of the ordnance to 
Henry VIII (Lysons, Magn. Brit. vol. ii. 
pt. i. p. 216). Appointed to levy men in 
Cambridgeshire in January 1558 for the 
relief of Calais (S.P., Dom., Mary, xii.7). 
Sheriff 1531, 1546, 1553. J.P. 1555. 
Commissioner for the loan of 1557. At- 
tended at Queen Elizabeth’s coronation 
(Lord Chamberlain’s Records, iii. 128). 
Rosert Payton, of Iselham. Belonged to 
an ancient Cambridge family (Lysons, 
ut supra, p. 221). Sheriff 1554, 1568. 





Ricnarp Hoveu. Belonged to the Cheshire 
family of Hough, of Leghton and Thorn- 
ton Hough (Ormerod, Cheshire, ii. 552). 
J.P. 1555. 


James Downe. Belonged to the Cheshire 
family of Done, of Utkinton (ibid. ii. 
248). A John Done was sheriff in 1530, 
a Ralph Done in 1568. 


Joun ArunpeL, of Lanherne. Belonged 
to an ancient Cornish family (J. L. 
Vivian, Visitation of Cormwall, p. 4). 
Commissioner for musters 1557 (Cal. 
S.P., Dom., Mary, p. 94). Esquire of 
the body to Philip and Mary (H. Maire, 
Genealog. Collections, p. 228). A noted 
catholic in Elizabeth’s reign (Morris, 
Troubles, first series, pp. 137, 138). 


CHESHIRE. 


CORNWALL. 


RicHarp EpGECUMBE. 


first Lord North, whose principal seat 
was in Cambridgeshire (Dict. of Nat. 
Biogr. xli. 169). Knighted at Queen 
Elizabeth’s coronation, at which func- 
tion he filled the office of carver (Lord 
Chamberlain’s Records, iii. 106). Was 
a member of the queen’s chamber 
(B.M. Lansdowne MS. 3, p. 198). 
Lord North voted against the Bill of 
Uniformity. 


Francis Hynpg, of Madingley, near Cam- 


bridge (Lysons, ut supra, p. 233). Was 
brought before the council on 18 March 
1555 on some charge of conspiracy 
(Machyn’s Diary, p. 83) and bound 
over on the 22nd to remain in custody 
of Sir Giles Alington and to appear 
before the council when called on. 
The recognisance was discharged on 
22 February 1559 (P.C.A. v. 105). 
Sheriff 1562, 1571. 


Str Wiiu1am Brereton. A leading gen- 


tleman of Cheshire. Helped to levy 
200 men in 1558 and led them to 
Berwick. Was thanked in September 
1558 for good service on the Scotch 
border (P.C.A. vi. 244, 396). Sheriff 
1549, 1553. J.P. 1555. Escheator * 
of Cheshire, October 1558 (Cal. S.P., 
Dom., Mary, p. 107). 


Str Rates Leycestre, of Toft. Belonged 


to an ancient Cheshire family (Ormerod, 
Cheshire, i. 504). Granted 40/. in 1558 
(5 November) for good service in the 
north (P.C.A. vi. 425). J.P. 1555. 








Belonged to an 
ancient Cornish family. Son of Sir 
Rich. Edgecumbe, a prominent gentle- 
man of the west (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. 
xvi. 376). 


2 The office of escheator, who conducted inquisitiones post mortem on the death 
of persons holding landed property by knight’s service, was held for one year, and 
subsequent appointments of the same person might be made at intervals of three 


years. 
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PARLIAMENT OF 1558. 

JouNn PotwHee. Belonged to the ancient 
Cornish family of Polwhele of Polwhele 
(R. Polwhele, Traditions and Recollec- 
tions, pp. 4, 5). 


PARLIAMENT OF 1559. 
(Second return missing.) 


CUMBERLAND. 


Leonarp Dacres. A son of Lord Dacres, of Gilsland. Well known later as a 
leader of the rebellion of the north (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xiii. 374, ‘Errata,’ p. 89). 
At Elizabeth’s accession he was deputy warden of the West Marches (P.C.A. vi. 
388). Was repeatedly thanked in 1558 for good service on the Scotch frontier (ibid. 
pp. 387, 396, 406, 417, 423, 425). 

Joun Datstone. Of the ancient county 
family of Dalstone of Dalstone (W. 
Hutchinson, Hist. of Cumberland, ii. 
151, 447). Sheriff 1568. 


Henry Curwen, of Workington. Member 
of the ancient family of Curwen, of 
Workington. Received Mary, queen of 
Scots, on her flight into England in 
May 1568 (W. Hutchinson, Hist. of 
Cumberland, ii. 143). J.P. 1555. No- 
minated as sheriff in 1557 (R.O., Chan- 
cery, Petty Bag, Sheriffs’ Lists, no. 5), 
Sheriff 1562. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Joun Zoucue. A member of the family 
of Lord Zouch, of Harrington (Glover, 
History of Derby, ed. T. Noble, pt. i. 
vol. ii. p. 346). His father was a pro- 
testant who had to fly from Codnor in 
Mary’s reign to escape a process for 
heresy issued against him (Narr. of the 
Reform., Camd. Soc., p. 52). Sheriff 
1562, 1572, 1581. 

Goprrey FutsamsBeE, of Walton. Belonged 
to the ancient Derbyshire family of 
Fuljambe (Glover, History of Derby, 
ed. T. Noble, pt. i. vol. ii. p. 304; S.P., 
Dom., Eliz., vol.ix.) Sheriff 1567, 1579. 


Srr Joun Zovucue.”* Created a knight of 


the Bath at Queen Elizabeth’s corona- 
tion (W. A. Shaw, Knights, i. 153). 
Ordered at the end of December 1558 
to release prisoners for religion in 
Salisbury jail (P.C.A. vii. 34). 


H. Vernon, of Sudbury. Belonged to the 


well-known family of the Vernons of 
Haddon, Derbyshire (Ormerod, Che- 
shire, iii. 841). 


DEVONSHIRE. 


James Basset. Belonged to an ancient 
family which had branches in Cornwall 
and Devonshire. Son of Sir John 
Basset, of Umberley, Devonshire. In 
early life was in the service of Gardiner, 
bishop of Winchester, one of whose 
proctors he was at Gardiner’s trial in 
1551. Later was an esquire of Mary’s 
privy chamber. Died November 1558 
(T. Westcote, View of Devonshire, p. 485 ; 
J. L. Vivian, Visit. of Cornwall, p. 18 ; 
S.P., Dom., Mary, vols. v. and vi. 
passim; Foxe, Acts and Monwments 


[Pratt], vi. 120, 253). 


Joun Pripeavx. Belonged to an ancient 


Devonshire family (Prince, Worthies, 
p. 507). J.P. 1555. 


21 This entry rests on the authority of Browne Willis. We know from the 


Commons’ Journals (i. 54) that a Zouch sat in the 1559 parliament, but it is im- 
probable that he sat for Derbyshire, because he had charge of a bill concerning 
Melcombe Regis, a Dorset borough. More probably he sat for some southern county, 
and was a different person from the John Zouch who sat for Derbyshire in 1558. 
There were Zouches in Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, and Wiltshire. 
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Grorce Krrxuam, of Blagdon. Belonged (Second return missing.) 
to an ancient Devonshire family 
(Prince, Worthies, p. 435; J. Tuckett, 
Devonshire Pedigrees, p. 18). 


DORSET. 


Sir Gites Straneways, of Melbury. Belonged to an ancient Dorset family (Hutchins, 
Dorset, ii. 661). Member for Dorsetshire in all the parliaments of Mary. J.P, 
1555. 

Str Onrver Lawrens, of Creech Grange, Sir Joun Rocers, of Bryanston, Dorset. 
Dorset. Owned estates in Dorset, but Belonged to an ancient Dorset family 
claimed to descend from a Lancashire (Hutchins, Dorset, i. 225, 250). Pro- 
family (Hutchins, Dorset, i. 599, 600). claimed Wyatt and others as traitors 
Gentleman pensioner (Lord Chamber- at Sherborne in 1554 (S.P., Dom., Mary, 
lain’s Records, iii. 95). Died 1 January vol. ii. no. 27). J.P.1555. Sheriff 1522, 
1559 (Machyn’s Diary, p. 370). 1553. He belonged to the same family 

as, and is sometimes confused with, 
Sir E. Rogers, M.P. for Somerset 
(Chronicle of Queen Jane, Camd. Soc., 
p- 65). 


ESSEX. 


Sir Wiiu1am Perre. A leading statesman under Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth (Dict. 
of Nat. Biogr. xlv. 93). 

Sm Epwarp Watpgcrave. A leading Srr AnrHony Cooke. A leading reformer 
member of Mary’s government (ibid. (ibid. xii. 76). Sheriff 1545. 

lix. 13). Commissioner for the loan of 
1557. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Str Henry JernrncHam. Aleadingmem- ArtrHur Porter, of Alvington. Pur- 
ber of Mary’s government (Dict. of chased monastery lands in Gloucester- 
Nat. Biogr. xxix. 347). shire at the end of Henry VIII’s reign 
(Rudder, Gloucestershire, pp. 227, 228). 
Sheriff 1549. J.P. 1555. Commissioner 
for the loan of 1557. 
Sm Water Denys, of Pucklechurch. (Second return missing.) 

Member of an ancient Gloucestershire 

family (Atkins, Gloucestershire, p. 320). 

Sheriff 1539, 1544, 1552, 1556. Com- 

missioner for the loan of 1557. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


Str Joun Mason. A leading statesman under Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth (Dict. of 
Nat. Biogr. xxxvi. 425). 

Str Tuomas Wurre, of South Warnborough, Hampshire (ibid. lxi. 78). Commissioner 
for the loan of 1557. Master of requests under Mary (Cal. S.P., Dom., Mary, 
p- 103; Cath. Rec. Soe. i. 21). 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Grecory Prise. Owned land,and perhaps Sim Roserr Wuyrney, of Whitney. Mem- 
lived, in Hereford (S.P., Dom., Eliz., ber of an ancient county family (M. G. 
vol. ix.) Sheriff 1567,1576. Mayor of Watkins, Continuation of Duncumbd’s 
Hereford 1573, 1576 (J. Duncumb, History, p. 81). Escheator of Here- 
Herefordshire, i. 367). fordshire, 2 Edward VI (Escheators’ 

List, p. 80). J.P. 1555. 





JOHN Foster. 
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JoHN PaTsauu, of the Ford in Puddleston. 


Belonged to a local family (Williams, 
Herefordshire Members, p. 40). 


THE FIRST HOUSE 


Humpurey ConyNGEsBY. 


OF COMMONS Oct. 


PARLIAMENT OF 1559. 
Belonged to the 
county family of Coningsby, of Hamp- 
ten Court, Herefordshire (Camden 
Misc. i., ‘Journal of the Siege of Rouen,’ 
p- 5; J. Price, Leominster, p. 171). 
Employed to levy men in Herefordshire 
in 1558 for the relief of Calais (S.P., 
Dom., Mary, xii.no. 7). Commissioner 
for the loan of 1557. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Perhaps the John Foster 
who bought the manor of Brantfield, 
Herts, in 1558 (Clutterbuck, Hertford- 
shire, ii. 45). The name is too common 
for certain identification. J.P. 1555. 


JoHN Purvey, of Wormley (S.P., Dom., 
Eliz., vol. ix.; Clutterbuck, Hertford- 
shire, ii. 235). Auditor of the duchy of 
Lancaster in the south parts. Appointed 
1546 (W. R. Williams, Lancaster Offi- 
cial Lists, p. 56). J.P. 1555. 


Sir Tuomas Parrie. A leading statesman 
under Elizabeth (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. 
xliii. 384). He belonged to Brecknock- 
shire, and was probably elected for Hert- 
fordshire because Hatfield is situated in 
Hertfordshire. . Parry was Elizabeth’s 
cofferer at Hatfield before her accession. 

Srr Ratew Sapter. A leading statesman 
under Henry VIII, Edward VI, and 
Elizabeth (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. 1. 109). 
J.P. 1555. Commissioner for the loan 
of 1557. Thanked for diligence in col- 
lecting it (P.C.A. vi. 189). Specially 
employed in January 1558 to levy men 
for the relief of Calais (S.P., Dom., 
Mary, vol. xii. no. 7). 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


Tuomas Corton, of the ancient family of 
Cotton, of Conington, in Huntingdon 
(Camden Soc., Visit. of Hunts, p. 27). 
Sheriff 1548, 1550, 1561. J.P. 1555. 
Commissioner for the loan of 1557. 


W. Laurence, Esq., of St. Ives. Belonged 
to a county family (Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, Ixxxv. (1815), p. 13; S.P., Dom., 
Eliz., vol. ix.) Escheator 7 E. VI to 
1 M. (Escheators’: List, p. 15). J.P. 
1555. Nominated as sheriff for 1558. 
Sheriff 1559. Commissioner for the 
loan of 1557. 


Str Rosert Tyrwuirt, of Leighton 
Bromswould, Hunts. Belonged to the 
Lincolnshire family of Tyrwhitt. Held 
minor offices under H. VIII and E. VI. 
Master of the horse to Mary for a short 
time. Attached for a time to Eliza- 
beth’s household when she was a prin- 
cess. Is said to have incurred her 
dislike (P. R. Tyrwhitt, Family of 
Tyrwhitt, p. 23). J.P. 1555. Sheriff 
1558. Commissioner for the loan of 
1557. Employed in January 1558 to 
levy men in Hunts for the relief of 
Calais (S.P., Dom., Mary, vol. xii. no. 7). 

Simon ToroGMerton, of Brampton, Hunts. 
A member of the great midlands family 
of Throgmorton (Camden Soc., Visit. 
of Hunts, p. 123). 
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KENT. 


Sm Txomas Cueyney. A leading official Sm THomas Kempe, of Ollantigh in Wye. 


under Henry VIII, Edward VI, and 
Mary. Died 16 December 1558 (Dict. 
of Nat. Biogr. Supp., i. 422; Ven. Cal. 
p. 1). 


Belonged to an ancient Kentish family 
(Arch. Cant. xxi. 228). In April 1558 
the charge of defending the Downs, 
Folkestone, and the level of Romney 
against an anticipated French invasion 
was committed to him (S.P., Dom., 
Add., vol. viii. nos. 85, 86). On 28 De- 
cember 1558 ordered to inquire into 
treasonous words said to have been 
spoken against Elizabeth (P.C.A. vii. 
31). Sheriff 1556, 1565. J.P. 1555. 
Commissioner for the loan of 1557. 


Sm Joun Baker.” Chancellor of the exchequer. Died in December 1558 (Dict. of 


Nat. Biogr. iii. 12). 


LANCASHIRE. 


Sir Tuomas Tarot, of Bashall. Belonged 
to the elder branch of the family of 
which the earl of Shrewsbury was head. 
Died 1 August 1558 (W. D. Pink and 
Beaven, Parl. Repres. of Lance. p. 65). 
Sheriff 1552. 

Sr Joun Hotcrorte, of Holcrofte. Be- 
longed to an ancient Lancashire family 
(ibid. p. 65). Appointed in 1557 to 
command 100 men levied for service 
against the Scotch (E. Lodge, Illustra- 
tions, i. 345). Sheriff 1538, 1543. 


Srr Rosert WorkKeEstey, of Booths. Be- 


longed to an ancient Lancashire family 
(ibid. p. 65). Sheriff 1549, 1560. 
Granted 20]. for good service on the 
Scotch border in 1557 (P.C.A. vi. 217). 


Str Joun Arnuerton, of Atherton. Be- 


longed to an ancient Lancashire family 
(W. D. Pink, ut supra, p. 65). Ap- 
pointed in 1557 to command 100 men 
levied for service against the Scotch 
(E. Lodge, Illustrations, i. 345). Sheriff 
1551, 1555, 1561. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Grorce Vyncent, of Pekulston and 
Tolowe Park. Member of an ancient 
Leicestershire family (Nichols, Leices- 
tershire, iv. 870; S.P., Dom., Eliz. 
vol. ix.) Escheator 3 and 4 Edward VI 
(Escheators’ List, p. 215). Commis- 
sioner for the loan of 1557. 

Grorce SHarrard, of Stapleford. Be- 
longed to the Leicestershire family of 
Sharrard of Stapleford (Nichols, Leices- 
tershire, ii. 343; S.P., Dom., Eliz., 
vol. ix.) J.P. 1555. Sheriff 1568. 


Aprian Sroxes, of Bradgate, in Leicester- 


shire. Probably the Adrian Stokes who 
was master of the horse and afterwards 
husband to Frances, duchess of Suffolk 
(Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xxiii. 186). 


Francis Cave. Probably belonged to @ 


branch of the Midlands family of Cave. 
Perhaps Francis Cave of Blagrave, 
LL.D., a brother of Sir Ambrose Cave 
(Nichols, Leicestershire, iii.290, iv.351). 
Was accused of complicity in the duke 
of Suffolk’s rising in the beginning of 
1554 (S.P., Dom., Mary, vol. iii. no. 19), 
but no action was taken against him. 
J.P. 1555. Commissioner for the loan 
of 1557. 


22 Baker is included on the authority of Browne Willis. Unless he is mistaken, 
which is not improbable, Baker, being a prominent official, must have been elected 
before it was known at Maidstone, the county town, that he was dead. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Sm E. Dymocks. The Champion (Dict. 
of Nat. Biogr. xvi. 295). J.P. 1555. 
Sheriff 1548, 1556. Commissioner for 
the loan of 1557. 

Sir Rosert Tyrwurrt, of Ketelby. Head 
of an ancient Lincolnshire family. 
Nephew of the Tyrwhitt who was M.P. 
for Huntingdon in 1559. J.P. 1555. 
Commissioner for the loan of 1557. 
Sheriff 1560 (R. P. Tyrwhitt, Notices of 


Sm Writ1am Cecm. Secretary of state 


(Dict. of Nat. Biogr. ix. 406). 


Sm Ricuarp Tuymexesye, of Irnham. 


Belonged to a Lincolnshire family 
(Harl. Soc., Linc. Pedigrees, lii. 957). 
Committed to the charge of the knight 
marshal 26 July 1553. Permitted to 
return home 30 July on condition that 


the Family of Tyrwhitt, p. 27). he did not approach the court until the 
queen’s pleasure was known (P.C.A. 
iv. 307, 420). Sheriff 1561. Nominated 


sheriff for 1558. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Srr Rocer Cuoitme rey, of Kentistowe, Middlesex (S.P., Dom., Eliz. vol. ix.) Lord 
chief justice temp. Edward VI (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. x. 269). J.P. 1555. Commis- 
sioner for the loan of 1557. 

Joun Newpyaate, of Harefield. Belonged 
to the Middlesex branch of an ancient 
Surrey family which was noted for its 
attachment to strict catholi¢ orthodoxy 
(Surrey Arch. Coll. vi. 237). J.P.1555. 
Commissioner for the loan of 1557. 


S1rr Toomas Wrorne, of Durrants, Enfield, 
Middlesex. A prominent member of 
the ‘reforming party (Dict. of Nat. 
Biogr. \xiii. 163). Returned from exile 
in December-January 1559 (Foreign 
Calendar, 1558-9, p. 28). 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


Francis Somersert. Not identified. Tuomas Hersert. The name is too 
common for identification. 
Witu1am Moreay, of Llantarnam Abbey. (Second return missing.) 
Belonged to a leading Monmouthshire 
family (G. B. Morgan, Memoirs of the 
Morgan Family, p. 19). 
NORFOLK. 


Sm Henry Bepryerretp. A leading 
member of Mary’s government (Dict. 
of Nat. Biogr. iv. 113). Commissioner lain to the duke of Norfolk (Blomefield, 
for the loan of 1557. Norfolk, x. 319). Sheriff 1549. 

Sm Wrii11am Woopnouse. Belonged to a leading Norfolk family. Vice-admiral of 
England under Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth (Blomefield, Norfolk, ii. 552; 
W. Boys, Sandwich, p. 735). J.P. 1555. 


Sm Nicuoras Lestrance. Belonged to 
an ancient Norfolk family. Chamber- 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Sr Water Miipmay. 


A leading reformer, but retained his appointments under 
Mary. Belonged to a Northants family (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xxxvii. 374). 


Sm Joun Spencer, of Wormleighton and 
Althorpe. Belonged to a leading 
Northants family (J. H. Round, Peerage 
and Family History, p. 279). Specially 
employed in January 1558 to levy men 
for the relief of Calais (S.P., Dom., 
Mary, vol. xii. nos. 6 and 7). Commis- 
sioner for the loan of 1557. J.P. 1555. 
Sheriff 1552, 1559, 1572, 1584. 


Epwarp Mounracur. Son of Lord Chief 
Justice Montagu, of Boughton Castle, 
Northants (Hist. Manuscripts Comm., 
16th Report, p.34). Sheriff 1560, 1571. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Sm Toomas Warton,” of Wharton Hall. Son of the first Lord Wharton. A leading 
statesman under Mary (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. |x. 416). 
Srr Rosert Exterker. Member of the (Second return missing.) 
ancient Yorkshire family of Ellerker. 
Probably a brother of Sir Ralph Ellerker, 
the head of the family (G. Poulson, 
Hist. of Holderness, i. 394). J.P. 1555. 
Sheriff 1557. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Sm Joun Marxuam, of Cotham. Head of the ancient Notts family of Markham. 
Lieutenant of the Tower during part of Edward VI’s reign (Narr. of Reform., Camd. 
Soc., p.173). J.P. 1555. Commissioner for the loan of 1557. Ordered in January 
1558 to help in levying 300 men in Notts and to lead them to Berwick (P.C.A. vi. 
243). Sheriff 1519, 1527, 1535, 1539, 1546. 

Hvuco Tuornuutn. Belonged toafamily (Second return missing.) 
which owned land in Derbyshire (R.0., 

Ing. p.m. Chancery Series IT, vol. 112, 
no. 120). Escheator 1 Mary (Escheators’ 
List, p. 150). J.P. 1555. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Grorce Owen. Physician toHenry VIII, Tomas Brinegs, of Cornbury. Brother 
Edward VI, and Mary. A large land- of the first Lord Chandos (Williams, 
holder in Oxfordshire. Died October Members for Oxfordshire, p. 43). As- 
1558 (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xlii. 407). sistant to the lieutenant of the Tower 
J.P. 1555. Commissioner for the loan 1553, 1554 (P.C.A. iv. 376, v. 25). At- 
of 1557. tended at the burning of Cranmer 

(Narr. of Reform., Camd. Soc., p. 228). 
Sheriff 1557. 

Tomas Denton, of Hillesden, Bucks. A Epmunp Asuritpe. Held local offices 
lawyer. Recorder of Oxford 1557. Died under Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary, 
1558 (W. R. Williams, Members for Ox- and Elizabeth. Surveyor of crown 
fordshive, p. 43). J.P.1555. Commis- lands 12 September 1559 (H. A. Napier, 
sioner for the loan of 1557. Swyncombe and Ewelme, p. 348 ; Lans- 

downe MSS. 105, no. 25, p. 104). J.P. 
1555. Sheriff 1560. 


RUTLAND. 


James Harrineton, of Exton. Belonged to an ancient Rutland family (James Wright, 
Rutlandshire, p. 48). Specially employed in January 1558 to levy men in Rutland 
for the relief of Calais (S.P., Dom., Mary, vol. xii. nos. 6 and 7). Sheriff 1553, 
1561. Nominated sheriff for 1558. 

Kenetm Dicsy, of Stoke Dry. Belonged to the ancient Rutland family of Digby 
(Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xv. 50, 51). Sheriff 1542, 1550, 1554, 1562. J.P. 1555. 
Commissioner for the loan of 1557. Specially employed in January 1558 to levy 
men in Rutland for the relief of Calais (S.P., Dom., Mary, vol. xii. nos. 6 and 7). 


*8 Included in the list for 1559 on the authority of Browne Willis. The Dict. of 
Nat. Biogr. says (loc. cit.) that Elizabeth excluded Wharton from her parliament, but 
I have not traced the authority for the statement. Wharton was appointed one of the 
council of the north in December 1558 (S.P., For. Cal., 1558-9, p. 55). The statement 
that Elizabeth excluded him from her parliament is hardly consistent with such an 
appointment. 
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SHROPSHIRE. 


Ricuarp Corset. A member of the great Sm ANDREW CorBeEt, of Morton Corbet, 


Shropshire family of Corbet. J.P. 1555. 
Sheriff 1561. Member of the council 
of Wales under Elizabeth (Shropsh. 
Arch. Mag. iii. 267). 


Shropshire. Head of his family. Mar- 
shal of the Marches of Wales (Shropsh. 
Arch. Trans. 2nd series, ii. 226). Mem- 
ber of the council of Wales (Haynes, 


p. 193). Escheator 38 Hen. VIII to 
1 Edw. VI (Escheators’ List, p. 164). 
J.P. 1555. Commissioner for loan 
of 1557. Sheriff 1551, 1556, 1570. 

Str Artuur Maneryne, of Ightfield, 
Shropshire (S.P. Dom., Eliz., vol. ix.) 
Ordered in January 1558 to join the 
sheriff in levying 200 men and then to 
lead them to Berwick (P.C.A. vi. 244). 
Sheriff 1563. 


Tuomas Fermer, of Hay Park (or Hord 
Park), Shropshire. Son of a merchant of 
the Staple at Calais, who was despoiled 
of his property under Henry VIII 
for showing kindness to a priest (Dict. 
of Nat. Biogr. xviii. 369). T. Fermer 
married a Shropshire heiress. He was 
accused of being a catholic in 1575 
(Shropsh. Arch. Soc. Trans. 2nd series, 
ii. 235). Nominated sheriff for 1558. 
Sheriff 1559. 

SOMERSET. 

Sm Epwarp Rocers, of Cannington, Wilts (Wilts Arch. Mag. v. 368). Held office 
under Henry VIII and Edward VI, and was one of Elizabeth’s leading counsellors 
(Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xlix. 118, ‘Errata,’ p. 238). Sat in Mary’s first parliament of 
1553. Committed to the Tower 24 February 1554 for complicity in Wyatt’s rebellion 
(P.C.A. iv. 400; Chronicle of Queen Jane, Camd. Soc., p. 65). Fined 10001. (of 
which 7091. were actually levied) and released January 1555 (P.C.A. v. 90, 111). 


Restored to the enjoyment of his personal property and offices, April 1555 (ibid. 
p- 111). J.P. 1555. Commissioner for the loan of 1557. Specially employed to levy 
men in Somersetshire for the relief of Calais in 1558 (S.P., Dom., Mary, xii. no. 7). 


JoHN WetsuHE, of Fivehead and Cat- 
hanger, in Somersetshire (J. Collinson, 
Somerset, i. 42). A lawyer. Serjeant 
27 October 1558 (under Mary) and 
12 December 1558 (under Elizabeth) 
(W. Dugdale, Orig. Jurid., 1680, 
Chronica Series, p. 91). J.P. 1555. 
Commissioner for loan of 1557. Re- 
corder of Bristol (W. R. Williams, 
Members for Gloucestershire, p. 108). 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Brun Fowuer, of Baswick. Belonged Sir Rate Bacenat. Son of a merchant 
to a Staffordshire family (Erdeswicke, of Newcastle-under-Lyme (Stafford- 
Staffordshire, p.186). Escheator5 E. VI shire). A courtier of Henry VIII. 
(Escheators’ List, p.199). Dr. Poole, one Implicated in Sir H. Dudley’s con- 


(Second return missing.) 


of the deprived Marian bishops, was 
living with him in 1564. During the 
seventies he was persecuted as a recu- 
sant (G. E. Phillips, Hatinction of 
Ancient Hierarchy, pp. 283-5). 

Francis Mrverevt, of Throwley. Be- 
longed to an ancient Staffordshire 
family (Erdeswicke, Staffordshire, 
p. 483). Sheriff 1548. 


spiracy of 1556, and fied to France 
(Dict. of Nat. Biogr. Supp., i. 96). 
He returned ina short time. In October 
1557 he was in London (P.C.A. vi. 181, 
229). Sheriff 1561. 


Smion Harecourt, of Ellenhall. Be- 


longed to an ancient Staffordshire 
family (Erdeswicke, Staffordshire, 
pp. 132-5). Ordered in January 1558 
to help in levying 300 men for Berwick 
(P.C.A. vi. 244). Sheriff 1567. 
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Srmr Tuomas Cornewattys. A leading 
member of Mary’s government (Dict. 
of Nat. Biogr. xii. 242). Sheriff 1553. 


Wr1am Corpent. A lawyer owning 
property in Suffolk. Master of the 
rolls 5 November 1557 (Dict. of Nat. 
Biogr. xii. 213). 






Sm THomas Saunpers (see pp. 458, 466, 
467, supra). Sheriff 1554. Commis- 
sioner for the loan of 1557. 

Joun Sxynner. Belonged to an old 
Reigate family (Manning and Bray, 
Surrey, i. 325). J.P. 1555. Commis- 
sioner for the loan of 1557. 





Sm Nicnotas PetHam, of Laughton. 
Belonged to an ancient Sussex family 
(Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xliv. 243). Sheriff 
1550. J.P. 1555. Commissioner for 
the loan of 1557. Ordered in 1558 to 
provide two ‘demilaunces’ for service 
on the Scotch border, and committed 
to the Fleet for slackness in discharge 
of the duty (P.C.A. vi. 353, 358, 363, 
364). Associated with other justices 
in March 1559 in an inquiry into a case 
of sacrilege at Hailsham (ibid. vii. 76). 

Sir Ropert Oxensrince, of Brede Place. 
Belonged to an ancient Sussex family. 
Constable of the Tower under Mary. 
On her accession Elizabeth ordered 
Cawarden and Warner to take charge 
jointly with Oxenbridge. Warner was 
appointed lieutenant almost imme- 
diately after (Cal. S.P., Dom., Eliz., 

pp. 116, 117; Kempe, Losely Manu- 

scripts, p.174). J.P. 1555. Sheriff 1552. 





Str Amprose Cave. 


SUFFOLK. 


Witt1uam WALDEGRAVE. 


SURREY. 





Sr Tomas CawERpENn (see p. 466, swpra). 


Tuomas Browne 


SUSSEX. 


Str Ricwarp Sakevyze. A leading states- 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
A statesman of the reforming party (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. ix. 
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Sm Rosert Wrnertetp, of Lethering- 


ham. Head of the great Suffolk family 
of Wingfield (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. \xii. 
181). Sheriff 1561. 

Belonged to a 
branch of the Waldegrave family which 
was settled at Smalridge, in Suffolk 
(Morant, Essex, ii. 231. Collins, Peer- 
age, iv. 236). Sheriff 1569. 


Sheriff 1548. J.P. 1555. Commissioner 
for the loan of 1557. 

(see p. 466, supra). 
Sheriff 1584. 


man under Mary and Elizabeth (Dict. 
of Nat. Biogr. |. 95). J.P. (for Kent) 
1555. Commissioner for the loan of 
1557. 


J. CARRELL, of Warneham, Sussex. Head 


of a distinguished legal family. Ser- 
jeant-at-law 1552 (M. de Trenqualéon, 
West-Grinstead, i. 350,358). J.P. 1555. 
Commissioner for the loan of 1557. 


338), but not, I think, an extreme protestant. He was a J.P. in 1555, a commis- 
sioner for the loan of 1557, and was appealed to by Sir Thomas White, M.P. for 
Hampshire, in the parliament of 1559, as an opponent of the Prayer Book. He 
disclaimed the imputation, and Sir T. White had to apologise, but the incident 
could not have occurred if Cave had passed at that time for a strong protestant.” 


24 Commons’ Journals, i. 56. Dixon says that the ‘Mr. White’ of the Jowrnals 
was the bishop of Winchester (History, v. 95), but Sir Thomas White is meant. He 
is referred to in the Jowrnals both as Mr. White and as Sir Thomas White. 
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Srr Tuomas Turoemorton, of Tortworth, Gloucestershire. 
the great Midlands family of Throgmorton (Rudder, Gloucestershire, p. 775). 
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Belonged to a branch of 
Sus- 


pected in 1556 of complicity in a plot to rob the Exchequer and raise a rebellion 


(Cal. S.P., Dom., Mary, p. 78). 


J.P. for Gloucestershire 1555. Commissioner for 


theloan of 1557. Sheriff of Gloucestershire 1559. 


WESTMORLAND. 


AntHony Kempr. Perhaps a member of 
the Kentish family of Kempe, of which 
Sir Thomas Kempe, the member for 
Kent, was the head (F. Hitchin-Kemp, 
The Kemp Families, sec. i. 14, iv. 20, 
v. 28). 

Tuomas SaLKELD, of Whitehall, West- 
morland. Belonged to an ancient 
Westmorland family (J. Nicolson, West- 
moreland and Cumberland, ii. 151, 
336). 


Launcetot Lancaster, of Barton. 


Head 
of an ancient Westmorland family 
(J. Nicolson, Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland, i. 402). 


THomas Warcorp, gentleman pensioner 
under Mary and Elizabeth (R.0., Star 
Chamber Proc., Mary, bundle  v. 
no. 18; Lord Chamberlain’s Records, 
iii. 95). Belonged to the Westmor- 


land family of Warcop, of Warcop, 
which was considerable under the 
Plantagenets, but decayed under the 
Tudors (J. Nicolson, wt supra, i. 603). 


WILTSHIRE. 


Grorce Penruppook, of Ivechurch. Be- 
longed to a Cumberland family, and 
seems to have been the first of his 
family to settle in Wilts. Was a 
retainer of the earl of Pembroke, his 
standard-bearer at St. Quentin, and 
manager of his estates in Wilts (Hoare, 
Wiltshire, Dunworth, p. 81; p. 471, 
supra). Provost marshal in 1559 (Cal. 
S.P., Dom., Eliz., p. 140).- J.P. 1555. 
Sheriff 1563. 

Niconas SNELL, of Runcton and Longley, 
Wilts. A local landholder (S.P., Dom., 
Eliz. ix.) J.P. 1555. Sheriff 1567. 


JouN Erne ey, of Cannings, Wilts. 


Srr Joun Tuynne. Belonged to a Shrop- 
shire family, but established himself 
in Wiltshire in 1540, when he bought 
Longleat. Belonged to the protestant 
party. Comptroller of Elizabeth’s 
household during part of Mary’s reign 
(Wiltshire Arch. Mag. iii. 284). Sheriff 
for Somersetshire 1549, Wiltshire 1570. 
J.P. for Somersetshire 1555. 


Head 
of the Wiltshire branch of a Sussex 
family which settled in Wiltshire some 
generations earlier (R.O., Star Chamber 
Proc., Eliz., Addenda, 1/3; Notes and 
Queries, third series, xii. 171, 297). 
Sheriff 1564. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Sm Joun Bourne. Secretary of state 
under Mary (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. vi. 
28). 


Sm Tuomas BAsKERVILLE. 


Additions to Duncumb’s ‘ Hereford,’ 
Grimsworth hundred, 156, 157). Spe- 


cially employed in January 1558 to levy 
men in Worcestershire for the relief of 


Calais (S.P., Dom., Mary, xii. 7). J.P. 


1555. Sheriff 1556, 1564. 


Belonged to 
an ancient Herefordshire family (Cooke, 


Tuomas Buount, of Kidderminster. 
Owned land in Kidderminster (Nash, 
Worcestershire, ii. 37,51; A. Croke, The 
Family of Croke, ii. 168, 252). 

Sm Tuomas Russett, of Strensham. 
Belonged to an ancient Worcestershire 
family. J.P.1555. Sheriff 1552, 1560, 
1570. Specially employed in January 
1558 to raise men in Worcestershire 
for the relief of Calais (S.P., Dom., 
Mary, vol. xii. no. 7). 
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PARLIAMENT OF 1558. PARLIAMENT OF 1559. 


YORKSHIRE. 





Sm Tuomas Wuarton (see under North- Sir Tuomas Garcrave. A leading official 
umberland. This is a case of a double in the north under Mary and Elizabeth. 
return (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. Ix. 416). Speaker of the house of commons 

1559 (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xx. 435). 
Commissioner for the loan of 1557. 

Sm Ricnarp CHonmetey, of Roxby, in Henry Save.n, of Lupset (Parl. Return, 
Yorkshire. Head of the Yorkshire p. 402). Belonged to a branch of the 
branch of the Cheshire family of great Yorkshire family of Savell or 
Cholmondeley (G. Young, History of Savile. Surveyor of crown lands for 
Whitby, ii. 829). Sheriff 1548, 1557. the northern counties (J. B. Green- 


wood, History of Dewsbury, p. 204). 
Member of the council of the north 
December 1558 (S.P., For. Cal., 1558-9, 
p. 55). 


In this list a displacement is at once obvious among men of the 
first rank—privy councillors and men on the threshold of the privy 
council. Englefield, Waldegrave, Jerningham, Bedingfield, Corn- 
wallis, and Bourne, all members of Mary’s privy council, strong 
catholics and leading members of her government, have disappeared. 
On the other hand Parry and Cecil, members of Elizabeth’s privy 
council and her most trusted advisers, together with Cooke, Sadler, 
Wroth, and Cawarden, who were prominent adherents of the pro- 
testant party, find a place among the county members. The official 
hacks, the men who managed to keep in office under catholic and 
protestant alike—Petre, Sackville, Mason, and Mildmay *—appear 
as a matter of course. Elizabeth’s first house of commons thus 
differed from its predecessor in excluding several ex-privy council- 
lors who were strong catholics, while it included several new names 
borne by men who were among the foremost upholders of the new 
opinions. This change was a consequence of the change of govern- 
ment, and it is open to question whether orders from above were 
necessary to bring it about. Privy councillors and men on the 
threshold of the privy council were persons of immense importance 
under the Tudors, while at the beginning of a new reign a man 
who was in favour at court would have a long start of any rival. 
On the other hand those of Mary’s advisers whom Elizabeth had 
excluded from her council would accept their dismissal as re- 
legating them to private life; it would not occur to them to enter 
parliament in the hope of retrieving their position or forcing their 
views on the government. The house of commons under the 
Tudors was not an avenue to office or fortune. 

For these reasons the changes in the personnel of the privy 
councillors who sat in Elizabeth’s house of commons are no proof 
of packing. If packing there was, the proof of it must be sought 


* Although Mildmay is classed by historians as a strong protestant, he retained 
his appointments under Mary. 
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among the rank and file of the county members. Is it possible to 
point to changes in the general character of these men which may 
be regarded as evidence of interference at elections? As I have 
already stated, the county members of Tudor parliaments were 
chosen from the country gentry, the class from which sheriffs and 
justices of the peace were drawn. The sheriffs and justices of the 
peace were the hands and eyes of Tudor governments, the instru- 
ments by which the business of internal government was carried 
on. The importance of their offices compelled the government to 
choose them with care, and we know from a document called the 
‘Device for the Alteration of Religion,’ which dates from the very 
beginning of Elizabeth’s reign,”® that Mary was alive to this neces- 
sity. The writer of the document in discussing the consequences 
which may ensue from the ‘alteration’ remarks— 


Many people of our own [i.e. Englishmen] will be very much discon- 

(8) men which be of the papist 

sect ; which late were in manner all the judges of the law; the justices 

of the peace, chosen out by the late Queen in all the shires ; such as were 

believed to be of that sect; and the more earnest therein, the more in 

estimation. These are like to join and conspire with the bishops and 
clergy. 


Later in the paper, when enumerating the measures to be taken 
to defeat opposition to his proposals, the writer of the ‘ Device’ 
says— 


The third [i.e. the justices of the peace] is to be amended, even as all 
the rest above, by such means as Queen Mary taught, that none such, as 
near as may be, be in commission of peace in the shires, but rather men 
meaner in substance and younger in years; so that [i.e. provided that] 
they have discretion to be put in place.”” 


In these extracts the writer refers only to justices of the peace, 
but his remarks apply with even greater force to sheriffs, who 
were officers of higher powers. Consequently if Elizabeth’s 
parliament was packed we may expect that men who had served 
as sheriffs under Mary would be excluded. On examining the 
list however we find that her house of commons included seven 
county members who had served as sheriffs under Mary and three 
who had been nominated for the office in her reign. Ten is too 
small a number, it may be said, to draw deductions from; but 


26 See Dr. Gee’s Elizabethan Prayer Book, p.19. The ‘ Device’ is reprinted at 
p. 195, ibid. My extract is copied from this. 

27 In a scurrilous pamphlet written in the summer of 1554 Becon complains thut 
‘none be appointed magistrates, councillors, rulers, justices of the peace, judges, 
officers, &c., but such as are content to bow the knee to Baal, to worship an idol of 
bread instead of the living God,’ &c. (Becon’s Works, Parker Society, ii. 244). 
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only nine of Mary’s sheriffs sat in her last parliament ; three more 
had been included in a nomination list. If account is taken of 
the heavy mortality of 1558 and of the gaps in the returns * for 
Elizabeth’s parliament, as many of Mary’s sheriffs sat in the 1559 
house of commons as had sat in its predecessor. The facts about 
sheriffs lend no support to the theory that Elizabeth’s house of 
commons was packed. If it had been packed she would have 
excluded Mary’s sheriffs. 

The figures for justices of the peace yield even more conclusive 
results. Out of seventy county members in Elizabeth’s house no 
fewer than 27—39 per cent.—were justices of the peace in 1555, 
when Mary was at the height of her power; for the parliament of 
1558 the corresponding number is 86, the percentage 46, a really 
surprising figure, for it shows that, allowance being made for 
deaths, about as many of Mary’s justices sat in Elizabeth’s parlia- 
ment as had sat in Mary’s own. This fact is quite irreconcilable 
with the theory that Cecil sent round lists of candidates or took 
any steps to exclude catholics from the house of commons. It 
shows that at any rate in the case of county members he did not 
tamper with the elections ; members were chosen in the ordinary 
way from among the leading country gentry. 


V. Tue Borovens. 


But the county members were only a small proportion of the 
house. Elizabeth did not venture, it may be said, to tamper with 
the election of county members, who were the aristocracy of the 
house of commons ; she gained her end by filling the boroughs with 
her nominees and overbore the county members with the votes of 
burgesses of towns. In order to examine this argument we must 
pass the borough members in review, inquire to what classes of 
the community they belonged, and discover whether they pos- 
sessed abnormal characteristics which will justify us in inferring 
that some abnormal agency, presumably government interference, 
presided over their election. 

One hundred and forty-five English boroughs sent representatives 
to Elizabeth’s first parliament, all but five sending two members 
each, and of these five London sending four and the remaining four 
one each. The total number of English borough members was thus 
288. Of the 145 boroughs the majority were towns possessing a cor- 
porate existence with a town government of mayor or bailiff, alder- 
men, and common council; the remainder were little more than 
villages, either places which had decayed from towns into villages or 
places to which Edward and Mary had given members in order to 


** The number of names of county members that are known is seventy, against 
seventy-eight for Mary’s parliament. 
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increase their hold on the house of commons. In my examination 
of the boroughs I propose to deal first with the boroughs which in 
my opinion may be classed as towns proper. In the parliaments 
of the middle ages borough members were generally resident bur- 
gesses of the towns for which they sat; they were sent to parlia- 
ment to vote money for the king and to serve the interests of their 
towns. In course of time, as seats in the house of commons came 
to be sought after, the limitations on borough membership were 
relaxed ; country gentry and lawyers began to represent boroughs, 
usually the towns near which their estates were situated. By the 
middle of the sixteenth century the process had made considerable 
progress; country gentlemen and lawyers sat for a number of 
boroughs of which they were not burgesses, or, if burgesses, bur- 
gesses only in name. This state of affairs provides us with an 
instrument for discovering whether the government packed the 
boroughs in the parliament of 1559. If it did, the nominees whom 
it forced on them would almost certainly be members of the court, 
office-holders, or scions of families with protestant sympathies ; 
Cecil, in London, could not possibly know the political opinions of 
individual members of corporations in all parts of England, but 
he might perhaps have ready to his hand a number of protestant 
candidates whom he could distribute over the boroughs according 
to their local connexions. An examination of the status of the 
members for the principal towns should therefore furnish certain 
results. If we find that the alien element was very much larger 
in Elizabeth’s than in Mary’s parliament we may infer that its 
predominance was due to some special cause which can hardly 
have been other than government interference. We shall then be 
justified in saying that the government packed the boroughs. On 
the other hand, if we find that the status of the borough members 
was much the same in both parliaments, that the towns which 
returned citizens in 1558 usually returned citizens in 1559, we 
shall assume that the elections in boroughs were conducted in much 
the same way in the latter as in the former year. The necessary 
inference will follow that the government did not pack the boroughs 
in 1559. 

The following table gives the statistics of the members for all 


towns of importance for which I have been able to collect informa- 
tion :— 


1558. 1559. 
ABINGDON. 
O. Hype. Mayor 1561 (B. Challenor, Ros. Bync. Name does not appear in 
Records of Abingdon, App. xlvi.) borough records (ibid.) Prothonotary 
and clerk of the crown for Carmarthen 
and other Welsh counties (W. R. 
Williams, Welsh Judges, p. 193). 
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1558. 
BARNSTAPLE. 
Ric. Skynner. Mayor 1551 (J. B. Gribble, 
Barnstaple, p. 201). 
W. Sauispury. Mayor 1558 (ibid.) 
BATH. 
J. Bate. Member of corporation 1554 
(A. J. King, Bath Records, App. p. xxiv). 
E. LupweEtu. 
BEDFORD. 


OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


1559. 
Ros. Aptey. Mayor 1554 (ibid.) 


—— (Second return missing.) 


T. Turner. Member of Corporation 1554. 
Mayor 1576 (ibid. pp xxiv, xxx). 


Member of corporation 1554 (ibid.) 


G. Gascotcne. Belonged to the same family as the member for the county (R. H. 


O’Byrne, Represent. Hist. p. 28). 
T. Letcn. 
Soc. xix. 72). 
BOSTON. 
G. Foster. Mayor 1558 (W. M. Marrat, 
Lincolnshire, i. 102). 


Leon. Insy. 
p- 302, no. 52). 


Mayor in some year (unspecified) before 1566 (Visit. of Bedfordshire, Harl. 


Ros. Carre, of Sleaford. A very wealthy 
man who acquired large tracts of abbey 
lands (M. P. Moore, The Family of 
Carre of Sleford, p. 12). In Mary’s 
reign he was accused in the Star Cham- 
ber of destroying churches, oppressing 
the people, and turning arable land into 
pasture. Whether the charge was true 
cannot be stated, as only the bill of 
complaint has survived (R.O., Star 
Chamber Proc., Phil. and Mary, bundle 
iii. no. 8). Escheator for Lincolnshire, 
2 and 3 Edw. VI and 1 Eliz. (Hs- 
cheators’ List, pp. 113,117). J.P. 1555. 
Commissioner for loan of 1557. 


Surveyor of Lord Clinton’s estates in Lincolnshire (R.O. Index, no. xiii. 
Commissioner for the loan of 1557. 


Escheator for Lincolnshire, 


6 Edw. VI-Mary and 3 Eliz. (Escheators’ List, pp. 114, 117). 


BRIDGWATER. 
J. Newport. Mayor 1556 (S. G. Jarman, 
Bridgwater, p. 269). 


Ros. Motteyys. Mayor 1566 (ibid.) 
BRISTOL. 

W. Tynpauu. Sheriff 1548 (Bristol and 
Glouc. Arch. Soc. xix. 132, 133). 

Ros. Butter. Probably a local citizen. 
A William Butler was sheriff 1556 
(ibid.) 

CAMBRIDGE. 

J. Lyng. Mayor 1558 (Blomefield, Collect. 
Cantab. p. 225). 

T. Venrris. Mayor 1559 (ibid.) 

CALNE. 

W. Ateyne. Member of the corporation 

in 1565 (Genealogist, xii. 21). 


Ricu. Nicuonas. Probably a local citizen. 
John and Roger Nicholas were residents 
of Calne in 1559 (R.O., Subs. Roll 
198/276). 


Stmr T. Dyer. A Somerset landowner 
(Collinson, Somerset, iii. 424, 431). 
Sheriff of Somerset 1560. 

Ros. Mouieyns. 


W. Carre. Merchant. Sheriff 1546 
(ibid.) Mayor 1561 (ibid. pp. 133, 134). 

J. WeisHe. Recorder 1552-1571 (W. R. 
Williams, Members for Glowcestershire, 
p. 108). J.P. 1555. 


RoGer SLEGGE. 
1584 (ibid.) 
T. VENTRISs. 


Mayor 1560, 1568, 1575, 


Anp. Baynton, of Bromham, near Calne. 
Son of a favourite courtier of Henry VIII 
(Dict. of Nat. Biogr. iii. 457). Gave 
evidence against Gardiner in 1551 
(Foxe, Acts and Monuments, ed. Pratt, 
vi. 165). 

Ric. Krnesmiuts. A lawyer. Autumn 
reader at Lincoln’s Inn in 1559 (W. 
Dugdale, Orig. Jurid., 1680, p. 252). 
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1558 
CANTERBURY. 

Sir H. Crisp. J.P. 1555. Commissioner 
for the loan of 1557. Member of the 
commission for detecting heretics issued 
26 April 1556 (Strype, Memorials, m1. 
i. 476). 


W. Roper. Member of the same com- 

mission (ibid.) Sheriff 1555. 
CARLISLE. 

Ros. Datron. Member of the common 
council in 1561 (R. 8. Ferguson, Munic. 
Records of Carlisle, pp. 53, 86). 

Ric. AsHTon. 
vii. 56). 

CHESTER. 

Smr Lawrence Smyru. 

W. Gerrarp. 

CHICHESTER. 

P. Toupat. Mayor 1559 (A. Hay, Chiches- 
ter, p. 569). 

LAWRENCE ARDERNE. 

COLCHESTER. 

G. Curistmas. Belonged to a Colchester 

family (Morant, Essex, i. 124). 


T. Lucas. 


Bencher of the Inner Temple 
(Masters of the Bench of the Inner 
Temple, p.12). Recorder 1575 (Morant, 
Essex, i. 124). 


COVENTRY. 

J. Turocmorton. Recorder 1554 (W. R. 
Williams, Welsh Judges, p. 31). J.P. 
1555. 

J. Tattons. Mayor 1544, 1562. A gold- 
smith (T. W. Whitley, Parl. Repres. of 
Coventry, p. 52). 

DARTMOUTH. 

G. Hucxmore. Probably a member of the 
county family of Huckmore of Little 
Hempston and Buckland-Baron (T. 
Westcote, Devonshire in 1630, p. 501). 

T. Gourney. Mayor in some year of 

' Mary’s reign (R.O. Proc. of Court of 
Requests, bundle xxi. no. 95). 
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1559. 


W. Lovetace. Head of that branch of 
the ancient Kentish family of Lovelace 
which was seated at Bethersden. Owned 
property in Canterbury. A lawyer. 
Serjeant 1567. Joined with Jewel and 
others in a commission issued 19 July 
1559 for establishing religion (Arch. 
Cant. x. 197, 198, xx. 56, 63). 

— (Second return missing.) 


W. Mutcaster. Member of the common 
council in 1561 (R. 8. Ferguson, ibid.) 


Receiver of Cumberland temp. Mary and Eliz. (P.C.A. vi. 375, 


Mayor 1558, 1563, 1570 (J. Hemingway, Chester, i. 232, 233). 
Recorder 1556 (Ormerod, Cheshire, i. 221). 


—— (Second return missing.) 


A local citizen (R. O. Subs. Roll, 190/264). 


Sm F. Jonson. Belonged to a family of 
Colchester burgesses. Acquired great 
wealth temp. Hen. VIII from spoils of 
monasteries (Morant, Essex, i. 137). 
Master of the Jewel House and surveyor 
of the Court of Augmentations from 
Trent southwards in 1552 (B.M., Stowe 
MS. 571, pp. 9, 32). Lieutenant of the 
Tower 1564 (Cal. S.P., Dom., Eliz. 
p. 243). J.P. 1555. 

W. Carpynatt, of Great Bromley, near 
Colchester, a zealous J.P. under Mary 
(Morant, Essex, i. 441). Ordered on 
21 December 1558 to inquire into the 
cases of prisoners for religion in Col- 
chester, and on 14 January 1559 to 
discharge them (P.C.A. vii. 26, 44). 


T. Duprey. Sheriff 1554. Mayor 1558. 
A draper. Suspected of protestantist- 
in Mary’s reign (Whitley, p. 54). 

Ric. Grarron. Probably a local citizen 
(ibid. p. 54). 


G. Sourncotse. Probably a member of the 
family of Southcote, of which there were 
several branches in Devonshire. 


(Second return missing.) 
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1558. 
DERBY. 
James TuHatcHer. Bailiff 1557 (W. 
Hutton, Derby, p. 80). 
W. Barnsricce. Bailiff 1555 (ibid.) 
DEVIZES. 
T. Hunn. Mayor 1554 (Parl. Return, 
p. 391). Coroner 1565 (Genealogist, 
xii. 24). 


H. Morres. Mayor 1560 (R. O., Subs. 
Roll 198/275). 
DORCHESTER. 
Cur. Hore. Recorder 1565 (Hutchins, 
Dorset, ii. 356). 


J. Haywarpe. Under-steward and coroner 
(ibid.) 


DOVER. 

Jos. BeverLEy. Probably belonged to the 
Kentish family of Beverley (Hasted, 
Kent, ed. 1800, ix. 9, 59). M.P. for 
Winchilsea in 1554. 

J. Curyne. Perhaps a member of the 
family of which Sir T. Cheyney was 
the head. A John Cheyney was:one of 
the gentlemen at arms in 1559 (B.M., 
Lansdowne MS. 3, p. 198). 

DROITWICH. 
W. Gower. Not identified. 


Ros. Wyvern. 


Belonged to Droitwich. A lawyer. 
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1559. 


(Second return missing.) 


W. Barnsriaee. 


E. Heynes. Mayor 1565 (Genealogist, 
xii. 24). In Mary’s reign was accused 
by Hull, the M.P. of 1558, of embezzling 
the ornaments of the church of St. 
Mary, Devizes (Wilts Arch. Mag. 
ii. 325). 


J. Yonae. Not identified. 


W. Hotman. Probably a townsman. 
Sam. Holman was bailiff in 1551 (ibid. 
p. 352). 

J. Lewston. Captain of Portland (P.C.A. 
vi. 92, 93). Probably belonged to the 
Dorset family of Lewston (Hutchins, 
Dorset, iv. 129). J.P. 1555. 


T. Warren. Mayor 1558 (B.M., Egerton 
MS. 2904, pp. 171, 173). Canopy-holder 
at Elizabeth’s coronation (Arch. Cant. 
x. p. exlvi). 

. Rospyns. Jurat and canopy-holder at 
Elizabeth’s coronation (Arch. Cant. 
ibid.) Probably a pilot (B.M., Egerton 
MS. 2118, pp. 3 r, 5). 


Fr. Newport. A local gentleman (W. R. 
Williams, Members for Worcestershire, 
p- 117). George Newport was M.P. in 
1554 and 1555. 

Bencher of the Inner Temple 


(Masters of the Bench of the Inner Temple, p. 12). 


EXETER. 
T. GREENFIELD. 
the well-known 
Grenville. 


Probably belonged to 
western family of 


Watr. Srapienmiy. Bailiff 1550, 1553. 
Mayor 1556 (A. Jenkins, Exeter, pp. 
121, 123). 


T. Winu1ams. A lawyer. Bencher of the 
Inner Temple (Masters of the Bench, 
p. 9). Belonged to a Devonshire family. 
Feodary™ for Devonshire and the city 
of Exeter, 1559-60 (S.P., Dom., Eliz. 
Add. ix.no. 75). Speaker of the house 
of commons 1563 (Masters of the Bench, 
p. 9). 

Geor. Torntiy. A lawyer. Recorder 1563 
(G. Oliver, Eazeter, p. 236). Son of 
William Tothill, who was mayor in 
1552 (R.O., Star Chamber Proc., Phil. 
and Mary, bundle ii. no. 39; A. 
Jenkins, Exeter, p. 121). 





*® The feodary, or feudary, was an officer of the court of wards who collected the 


rents of wards within his jurisdiction. 
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1558. 
GLOUCESTER. 
T. Payne. Alderman 1556 (W. H. Steven- 
son, Gloucester Corp. Rec. pp. 441, 442). 


Ric. Pate. 

p- 190). 
GRANTHAM. 

H. Saveti. Probably belonged to « branch 
of the Yorkshire family of Savile, which 
lived in or near Grantham (Haz. Soc., 
Line. Pedigrees, p. 859). J.P. 1555. 
Commissioner for the loan of 1557. 

Ant. THorrotp. A lawyer. J.P. 1555. 
Elected recorder of Lincoln 16 January 
1559 (Hist. Manuscripts Comm., 14th 
Rep., App. viii. p. 49). 

GRIMSBY. 

M. Tyrwuirt. Brother of Sir R. Tyrwhitt, 

of Ketelby (p. 654, supra). 


J. Bexttowe. J.P. 1555. 
GUILDFORD. 
E. Porpuam. Not identified. 


W. Hamonp. Mayor 1549, 1558, 1564, 
1571. A distinguished benefactor of 
Guildford (Swrrey Arch. Coll. x. 114). 


HASTINGS. 
T. Brerr. Bailiff 1556 (W. G. Moss, 
Hastings, p. 134). 
H. Tennent. Not identified. 
HEREFORD. 
H. Dupeston. Mayor 1562 (J. Duncomb, 
Hereford, i. 367). 
J. Gyppes. Mayor 1561 (ibid.) 
AULL. 
Watt. JOBSON. 
182). 


Mayor 1557 (P.C.A. vi. 


Recorder 1556-1586 (W. R. 


1559. 


Nic. Arnonp. Belonged to Gloucester- 
shire. A prominent Reformer (Dict. 
Nat. Biogr., Supp. i. 75). 


Williams, Members for Glowcestershire, 


T. Ranpotex. Not identified. 


W. Moore. Probably belonged to a 
Grantham family (Harl. Soc., Line. 
Pedigrees, li. 687). 


— Harrineton. Probably a local resi- 
dent. A Christopher Harrington was 
mayor in 1587. Hist. Manuscripts 
Comm. 14th Rep. App. viii. p. 276. 


Mayor 1546, 1549, 1552, 1555 (ibid. pp. 289, 290). Escheator 
1 & 2 Edw. VI. (Escheators’ List, p. 113). 


Sir T. Panmer. Belonged to a family 
connected with Guildford (B.M., Add. 
MS. 6174, p. 59). Knighted at Mary’s 
coronation (W. A. Shaw, Knights, ii. 
67). Ordered on 15 December 1558 to 
inqufre into ‘lewd words’ spoken by the 
sexton of Chichester (P.C.A. vii. 19). 

T. Srovcuton. Belonged to a Guildford 
family. John Stoughton was mayor 
1570 (Hist. of Guildford, 1801, pp. 
124, 230). 


J. Francxe. Bailiff 1541, 1548, 1551, 
1558 (W. G. Moss, ibid.) 
J. Hopson. Not identified. 


T. Cuurcu. Mayor 1563, 1586 (ibid.) 


—— (Second return missing.) 


J. Oversatn. Mayor 1550 (G. R. Park, 
Parl. Repres. of Yorkshire, p. 96). 
Alderman 1557 (P.C.A. vi. 182). 


T. Atrep. Customer 1552 (B.M., Stowe MS. 571, p. 8), 1558 (P.C.A. vii. 24). 


HUNTINGDON. 
Ros. BRocKLEBANK. Not identified. 


J. BRYKENDEN. Not identified. 


Ric. Patrick, M.D. Bailiff 1554, 1559 
(E. Griffith, Records of Huntingdon, 
pp. 96, 97). 

W. Symcors. An innholder of Hunting- 
don. In 1555 he was granted a ten 
years’ licence by royal patent to sell 
wine wholesale or retail in any part 
of England (J. C. Cox, Northampton 
Borough Records, ii. 299). 
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1558. 
HYTHE. 
J. Knieut. Recorder in 1560 (B.M., Eger- 
ton MS. 2094, p. 191). 


“Ric. Drarer. Not identified. 


IPSWICH. 

W. Wuercrort. Clerk of the Common 
Council 1547-62 (Nat. Bacon, Ipswich, 
pp. 226, 261). Bailiff 1563 (ibid. p. 
263). Justice 1564 (ibid. p. 265). 

Px. Wytuyams. Belonged to an Ipswich 
family (B.M., Harl. MS. 1137, p. 131). 


LANCASTER. 
Sm Crem. Hicuam. A lawyer. Chief 
baron of the exchequer 1558 (Dict. of 
Nat. Biogr. xxv. 368). 


W. Ryce. identified. 


LEICESTER. 

Maur. Tyrrett. Not identified. Almost 
certainly a stranger, as his name does 
not appear in a list of the ‘24 brethren’ 
and the ‘48 comburgenses’ for 1558-9 
(M. Bateson, Leicester Borough Records, 
iii. 460). 

Ros. BreaHam. 


ELIZABETH 


1559. 


W. Bappett. Jurat 1567 (Hist. Manu- 
scripts Comm., 4th Rept., app. p. 430). 
Freeman 1559 (G. Wilks, The Barons 
of the Cinque Ports, p. 51). 


Raurex Hastnuvurst. Do. do. 


Ros. Barker. Justice 1558 (Bacon, Ips- 
wich, p. 251). Portman 1563 (ibid. 
pp. 7, 264). 


T. Secxrorp, sun. Belonged to a Suffolk 
family. A lawyer. Masterof Requests 
8 December 1558 (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. 
li. 173). 


Str T. Bencer. Belonged to Wiltshire 
(W. D. Pink and Beaven, Parl. Repres. 
of Lancs.p.111). AuditorofElizabeth’s 
household when she was a princess 
(Household Accounts, Camd. Mise. ii. 
no. 2, p. 47). Committed to the Fleet 
in June 1555 on a charge of joining 
with others to ‘calculate ye kynge and 
quene and my lady Elizabeth’s natyvy- 
tee ’(S.P., Dom., Mary, vol. v. no. 34; 
P.C.A. v. 137, 139, 143). What action 
was taken against him does not appear. 
Again committed to the Fleet in April 
1557. In June 1557 the justices of 
Oxfordshire were ordered to inquire into 
his case and to ‘ proceade according to 
justice and the qualitie of thoffence’ 
(P.C.A. vi. 81, 82, 101). The nature of 
the offence is not stated. Commissioner 
for Elizabeth’s coronation (B.M., Harl. 
MS. 6064, p. 4). Master of the revels 
January 1560 (Rymer, xv. 565). 

W. FLeetwoop. The eminent lawyer and 
antiquary (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xix. 
268). Lived in Kent, but came of a 
Lancashire family (W. D. Pink, Pari. 
Repres. of Lanc. p. 111). Was a friend 
of Bartlett Green, a Marian martyr, 
who was a student of the Inner Temple, 
to which Fleetwood belonged (Foxe, 
Acts and Monuments, ed. Pratt, vii. 742, 
743). 


. Hastrnes. Same remark as against 
Tyrrell. Probably a connexion of the 
earl of Huntingdon, the steward of 
Leicester (ibid. p. xxi). 


Recorder 1558 (ibid. p. 459). 
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1558. 
LEOMINSTER. 
Aupan Byrcue. Bailiff 1559, 1566 (G. F. 
Townsend, Leominster, p. 293). 


Ric Hacxivyr. A lawyer, of a leading 
local family. Cousin of the Hackluyt 
(ibid. p. 333). 

LEWES. 

. Gack. Son of Sir Edward Gage, who 
had a seat near Lewes (T. W. Horsfield, 
Lewes, ii. 97). In 1559 one John Trewe 
complained that Sir E. Gage, ‘an ex- 
treme persecutor of the Gospel,’ had in 
past time unlawfully placed him in the 
pillories of Lewes and Harleham and 
caused his ears to be barbarously cut off 
‘for dissuading not to come to church’ 
(Losely Manuscripts, Hist. Manu- 
scripts Comm., 7th Rep., app. p. 665 ; 
Foxe, Acts and Monuments, ed. Pratt, 
vol. viii., Appendix of Documents [un- 
paged], no. vi.) 

W. Peterson. Probably a local citizen. 
Derrick Peterson was a resident in 1559 
(R.0., Subs. Roll 190/267). 

LICHFIELD. 
Ric. Cuprer. Not identified. 


Ros. WEsTON. 

1567 (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. 1x. 370). 
LINCOLN. 

G. Seynrpotn. Recorder in 1557 (Hist. 
Manuscripts Comm., 14th Rept., App. 
viii. p. 49). 

Fr. Kempe. Mace-bearer to the lord 
chancellor. Nominated by the earl of 
Rutland (ibid.) 


LIVERPOOL. 
W. Sroprovrtu. / Probably strangers to 
Liverpool, as_ their 
names do not appear 
in burgess rolls of 
1565 and 1572 (E. M. 
Hance, Hist. Glean- 
ings ; Burgess Rolls 
of Liwerpool, pp. 99, 
118). 
LONDON. 
W. Garrarp. Lord Mayor 1555 (R. 
Woodcock, Lives of the Lord Mayors, 
p- 301). 


G. Wuire. 
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1559. 


T. Hacxtoyt. Probably a member of the 
same family as the Ric. Hackluyt who 
was M.P. in 1558. Clerk of the coun- 
cil of the ‘Marches of Wales till 1560 
(W. R. Williams, Members for Here- 
fordshire, p. 121). 

T. Conmnesspy. Belonged to a leading 
local family (J. Price, Leominster, p. 
171). 


J. Carytt. Probably belonged to the 
Sussex family of Carrell (see p. 657, 
supra). 


—— (Second return missing.) 


Str H. Pacer. Eldest son of the first 
Lord Paget. The Pagets owned large 
estates near Litchfield (Erdeswicke, 
Staffordshire, p. 186). 


Son of a citizen of Lichfield. A civilian. Lord chancellor of Ireland 


Ros. Ferrars. Secretary to the earl of 
Rutland. Had been nominated by him 
in 1555 (ibid.) 

Ros. Mounson. A lawyer. Sat for Cornish 
boroughs in several of Mary’s parlia- 
ments, but belonged to a Lincolnshire 
family (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xxxviii. 
197). 


Ratrn Browne. Probably a stranger to 
Liverpool, as the name does not appear 
in burgess rolls of 1565 and 1572 
(ibid.) 


Sir T. SmytHe. The well-known states- 
man. His mother belonged to Lanca- 
shire. He was an Essex man (Dict. of 
Nat. Biogr. liii. 124), 


Sm Martin Bowes. Lord Mayor 1545 
(R. Woodcock, wt swpra). 
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1558. 1559. 

Ric. Grarron. Member of the Grocers’ Ric. Hype. Citizen and merchant tailor 
Company. The well-known chronicler (Parl. Return, app. p. xxxiv). 
and printer (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xxii. 

310). 
Sir Ratew Cuoumerey. Recorder (Parl. Return, p. 397, app. p. xxxiv). 
J. Mersue. Citizen and merchant (ibid.) J. MersHe. 
LUDLOW. 

Ric. Prynce. A lawyer of Shrewsbury. W. Povenunyuy. Bailiff 1561, 1570, 1575, 
Feodary of Shropshire in 1569 (H. T. 1582 (ibid.) 

Weyman, Members for Ludlow, p. 15). 

Ros. Mason. A tanner. Bailiff 1555, 1563 (ibid.) 

LYNN REGIS (NORFOLK). 

Ame. Ginpert. Recorder (Hist. Manu- T.Hocan. Servant of the duke of Nor- 
scripts Comm., 11th Rept., App. iii. folk (p. 470, supra). 
p- 175). 

W. Yetverton. Elected 30 September 1558, 
presumably to succeed Gilbert, deceased 
(ibid.) Recorder 2 August 1558 (Hamon 
Lestrange, Norfolk Off. Lists, p. 200). 

T. Waters. Mayor 1557 (ibid. p.193). Committed to the custody of the knight mar- 
shal 25 July 1553 (P.C.A. iv. 416). 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Bart. Anperson. Mayor 1551, 1557, Curnperr Brunt.” Alderman 1555 
1563 (R. Welford, Newcastle, ii. 525). (Parl. Return, p. 394). 

Ros. Lewen. Mayor 1553 (Parl. Return, p. 379). 

NORTHAMPTON. 

T. Connes. Mayor 1561 (J. C. Cox, W.Carven. Bailiff 1544 (ibid. p. 560). 
Northampton Borough Records, ii. 

551). 

E. Mantey. Mayor 1559, 1566, 1574 Epw. Kynwetmersue. Probably a local 
(ibid.) resident. The will of a Thomas Kyn- 

nelmarsh of Northampton was proved 

between 1548 and 1561 (Index Library, 

Northamptonshire Wills, p. 52). 
NORWICH. 

T. Gawpy, sex. A lawyer. J.P. 1555. Simm W. Woopnovuse. Belonged to a Nor- 
Recorder 1563 (Hamon Lestrange, folk family. Vice-admiral of England 
Norfolk Off. Lists, p. 127). in 1558 (P.C.A. vi. 235; S.P., Dom., 

Mary, Cal. p. 94). Showed kindness to 
protestant martyrs in 1554 (Foxe, Acts 
and Monuments, ed. Pratt, viii. 589). 
T. Sornerton. Sheriff 1556. Mayor 1565 (ibid. p. 108). 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Fr. Cotman. Bridge-master 1553-4 and J. Bateman. Probably a citizen. The 
other years. Sheriff 1555-6 (W. H. name occurs several times in the 
Stevenson, Nottingham Borough Re- borough records of the period (ibid. 
cords, iv. 417, 418). passim). 

E. Bouns. Probably acitizen. Thename Humpx. Qvarmpy. Mayor 1549-50, 
occurs several times in the borough 1555-6, 1562-3 (ibid. pp. 416-8). 
records of the period (ibid. passim). 


* The parliamentary return gives this name as Brown. The original (R.O., Parl. 
Writs, vol. xxvi. p. 53) is very indistinct, and may quite as well be Blunt as Brown. 
I believe that Blunt is correct, because Cuthbert Blunt was a prominent citizen, 
whereas the name of Cuthbert Brown does not appear in the local records (New- 
castle Merchant Adventurers, i. 87 and passim, Surtees Society). 
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1558. 
OXFORD. 
J. Banton. Held city offices in 1542, 
1556, 1562 (W. H. Turner, Oxford City 
Records, pp. 162, 256, 262, 295). 


Ric. Witur1ams. Held city offices in 1551, 
1554, 1555, 1556, and 1562 (ibid. pp. 
203, 216, 227, 295). 

PETERBOROUGH. 

Grizs IsueHam, of Pightesley. Belonged 
to an ancient local family (Bridges, 
Northamptonshire, ii. 111, 112, 124). 
Escheator 7 Edw. VI-1 Mary (Es- 
cheators’ List, p. 142). 

T. Hussey. Not identified. 


PLYMOUTH. 

Houmpu. Sprecore. Not identified. 

Nic. StannyncE. Town clerk temp. Edw. 
VI. Mayor 1564 (R. N. Worth, Calen- 
dar of Plymouth Records, pp. 17, 45). 

PORTSMOUTH. 
Epw. Cornett. Not identified. 


Epa. CockerELL. Not identified. 


PRESTON. 

Sir Ricu. SHEerBourNE, of Stonyhurst. 
Head of an ancient county . family. 
A leading personage in Lancashire 
during the reigns of Ed. VI, Mary, and 
Elizabeth. Was a noted catholic under 
Elizabeth, but nevertheless enjoyed her 
favour (C. D. Sherborn, The Family 
of Sherborn, p. 28). 

Sir Ros. SoutHwetu. A barrister. Master 
of the rolls 1542-1550 (Dict. of Nat. 
Biogr. liii. 293). 


Oct. 
1559. 


T. Woop. Name does not appear among 
city office-holders. Was probably the 
Mr. Wood who accompanied the mayor 
to London on corporation business in 
January 1562 (ibid. p. 287). 

Rocer Tayiier. Held city offices in 1553, 
1555, 1560. Mayor 1564, 1570, 1575 
(ibid. pp. 212, 221, 277, 305, 331, 356). 


Str W. Firzwiiuiam, of Milton, North- 
ants (Bridges, Northamptonshire, ii. 
505, 506. See also p. 466, swpra). 


Ros. Winertetp. A country gentleman, 
of Upton, near Peterborough. Husband 
of Cecil’s sister (Bridges, Northampton- 
shire, ii. 508). J.P. 1555. 


(Returns missing.) 


W. Wynter. Probably a loca! resident. 
A William Wynter, who may have been 
his son, was admitted a burgess in 1575 
and was mayor in 1606 (B.M., Add. MS. 
8154, pp. 49, 66). 

Grorce Copuam. Probably a son of Lord 
Cobham. Although the family name 
was Brooke the sons of Lord Cobham 
seem commonly to have been called 
Cobham. George Cobham was con- 
cerned in Wyatt’s rebellion (Chronicle 
of Queen Jane, Camd. Soc., p. 62). He 
was a member of Queen Elizabeth’s 
household and one of the sewers at he 
coronation (Lord Chamberlain’s Re- 
cords, iii. 106; B.M., Lansdowne MS. 
3. 193). 


Ricuarp Cooke. Not identified. 


Roger Atrorp. A teller of the receipt in 
the exchequer (Lord Chamberlain’s 
Records, iii. 133). Was employed in 
this or some similar capacity in 1553, 
and was in Cecil’s confidence (Strype, 
Annals, iv. 485). 
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1558. 
READING. 


J. Bette. Mayor 1548, 1556 (J. M. 
Guilding, Reading Borough Records, 
i. 206, 247). 

T. ALDWORTH. 

REIGATE. 
G. Exspon. Not identified. 


T. Banyster. Not identified. 


ROCHESTER. 

Hvuco Cartwricut. Member of a county 
family. Was placed in charge of one of 
the rebels in Wyatt’s rebellion in 1554 
(Arch. Cant. iii. 180; S.P., Dom., 
Mary, iii. 18). 

T. Pace. Not identified. 


ROMNEY. 
Smion Papyan. Jurat 1560 (B.M., Eger- 
ton MS. 2094, p. 191). 
T. Ranpotu. Not identified. 


RYE. 


T. Fuetcuer. Jurat 1560 (B.M., Egerton 
MS. 2094, p. 191). 


T. Curyne. Probably belonged to the 
family of Sir T. Cheyney, warden of the 
Cinque Ports. 


SALISBURY. 


J. Hoover. A citizen of Salisbury (R. C. 
Hoare, Wiltshire, vi. 274). 
Ros. Eyer. Mayor 1558 (ibid. vi. 696). 





ELIZABETH 


T. TURNER. 


W. Howarpe. 


671 


1559. 


Mayor 1557 (ibid. p. 250). 


Mayor 1552, 1558 (ibid. pp. 220, 253). 


W. Howard of Lingfield, 
second son of Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham (Surr. Arch. Coll. ix. 405, 436). 
A member of Elizabeth’s household 
(B.M., Lansdowne M§. 3. 193). 


J. Sxrnner. Belonged to a Reigate family. 


A John Skinner was clerk of the green 
cloth in January 1559 (Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Records, iii. 81), and clerk con- 
troller of Elizabeth’s household at his 
death in 1584 (Surrey Arch. Coll. xi. 
195). 


E. Bassue. Surveyor of the victuals for 
the navy under Mary and Elizabeth 
(P.C.A. vi. 41, 70, 338, vii. 319). 


T. Broxg, alias Coppam. A son of Lord 
Cobham. The Cobham family owned 
land near Rochester (R.O., Star Cham- 
ber Proc., Phil. and Mary, bundle vi. 
no. 18). Was convicted of complicity 
in Wyatt’s rebellion (Strype, Memorials, 
m1. i. 145). A noted pirate in the early 
part of Elizabeth’s reign (Arch. Cant. 
xii. 123, 185; Froude, History, viii. 29 ; 
Eng. Hist. Rev.xxiii. 290). A Thomas 
Brooke was clerk of the pastrie in 
Elizabeth’s household in 1559 (Lord 
Chamberlain’s Records, iii. 81). 


J. CHEsEMAN. Jurat 1560 (ibid. p. 192 r.) 
Mayor 1563 (W. Boys, Sandwich, p. 810). 

W. Eppes. Mayor 1568 (Hist. Manu- 
scripts Comm., 5th Rep., App. p. 553). 


Ric. Fiercner. Probably belonged to the 
same family as T. Fletcher. Summoned 
to appear before the council in Decem- 
ber 1557, perhaps in connexion with 
the forced loan (P.C.A. vi. 214, 238). 

Ros. Marsue. Jurat 1560 (B.M., Egerton 
MS. 2094, p. 191). 


W. Wesse. Mayor 1552, 1561 (idid.) 


J. Wesse. Mayor 1560 (ibdid.) 
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1558. 1559. 
SANDWICH. 


Nic. Crispe. Son of Sir H. Crispe (see 


J. Tysarr. Mayor 1554, 1568 (W. Boys, 
Canterbury, p. 664, supra). 


Sandwich, pp. 414, 419). Appeared 
before the council on 12 November 
1557, probably in connexion with the 
forced loan (P.C.A. vi. 199). Canopy- 
holder at Elizabeth’s coronation (W. 
Boys, Sandwich, ut supra). 
Rocer Manwoop. Recorder. A native and noted citizen and benefactor of Sandwich 
(W. Boys, Sandwich, p. 245). 
SCARBOROUGH. 


Ric. Josue. Not identified. Str H. Gates, of Seamer, near Scar- 


borough (J. B. Baker, Scarborough, p. 
434). Convicted, with his brother, Sir 
John Gates, August 1553, of complicity 
in Lady Jane Grey’s usurpation, but 
life spared (Froude, History, v. 240; 
Morant, Essex, ii. 457). Member of the 
council of the north, December 1558 
(Cal. S.P., For., Eliz., 1558-9, p. 55). 
Restored in blood by 1 Eliz. cap. xxii. 
(Statutes of the Realm, iv. 350). Com- 
missioner for the northern visitation of 
1559 (Gee, Elizabethan Clergy, pp. 71, 
75). 


Ep. Besety. Clerk of the Castle of York W. Srricxuanp, of Boynton (J. Foster, 


(Cal. S.P., Dom., Eliz., Addenda, p. 
440). Probably belonged to a Scar- 
borough family. A Reginald Besely 
was recorder of Scarborough in 1547 
(G. R. Park, Parl. Repres. of Yorkshire, 
p. 187) and M.P. in 1554 (Parl. Return, 
p. 891). 


Yorkshire Pedigrees, vol. ii.) Probably 
captain of the Castle of Scarborough. 
In August 1561 he wrote to Rutland, 
jointly with the bailiff of Scarborough, 
about the passage of Mary, queen of 
Scots, to Scotland (Hist. Manuscripts 


Comm., 12th Report, App. iv. pp. 75, 76). 
SHREWSBURY. 
Nic. Pursett. Bailiff 1550, 1554 (Shrop. Arch. Soc. Trans. iii. 260, 264). 
G. Lye. Merchant of the staple of Calais. Bailiff 1564, 1568, 1578 (ibid. pp. 267, 
268, 274). 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

J. Sravery. Sheriff 1552. Mayor 1554 
(J. 8. Davies, Southampton, p. 176). 
James Branpe. Recorder 1555 (ibid. 

p. 185). 
SOUTHWARK. 
Ros. Freeman. A local citizen (R.O., Subs. Roll 185/286). 
J. Estox. Steward *! (Manning and Bray, Surrey, iii. 605). J.P. 1555. 
STAFFORD. 
JamES Fowie. Not identified. W. Bown. Not identified. 
E. Srarrorp. Probably a son of Lord Stafford, whom he succeeded as 3rd baron in 


1566. Lord Stafford voted against the Bill of Uniformity (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. 
liii, 450). 


T. Becxrncuam. Sheriff 1545. 
1547 (ibid. p. 176). 

E. Wiimor. Sheriff 1555. Mayor 1559 
(ibid.) 


Mayor 


%! The steward was a royal officer. Southwark for municipal purposes was prac- 
tically part of London. 
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1558. 1559. 
STAMFORD. 


Fr. THORNEY. Alderman 1557 (W. W. Kooxe. An inhabitant of Stamford. 
Harrod, Antiquities of Stamford, i.210). ‘ Not only susteined trouble [in Mary’s 
reign], but was also committed to vile 
pryson, for that he suffered this oure 
printer [i.e. John Day) to print the boke 
of Wint. [i.e. Gardiner], De Vera Obed.’ 
(Foxe, Acts and Monuments, ed. Pratt, 
viii., App. of Documents, no. vi.) 
J. Howenton. Alderman 1558, 1566, 1575, 1581 (Harrod, i. 210, 219). 
THETFORD. 


E. Cuere. Son of Sir E. Clere, of Blick- Epm. Gaskeyne. Mayor 1558, 1568 (H. 
ling. Brother-in-law of Walter Haddon Lestrange, Norfolk Off. Lists, p. 229). 
(F. Blomefield, Norfolk, xi. 237). A 
civilian (C. Coote, English Civilians, 

p. 43). 
Watter Happon. The well-known civi- T. Poney. Perhaps a member of Queen 
lian (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xxiii. 429). Elizabeth’s household. Assessed to the 
subsidy of 1559 on 26/. 13s. 4d. in fees 
(B.M., Lansdowne MS. 3. 193). 
TOTNES. 
Barnarp SmytHe. Mayor 1549, 1565, —— (Second return missing.) 
1578 (West. Antiq. ix. 150, 190). 
Leonarp Yeo. Mayor 1558, 1570 (ibid. pp. 152, 190). 
WALLINGFORD. 

Rate Porirneron. Mayor 1549, 1552, J. Forrescur, of Salden, Buckingham- 
1555-7, 1568 (J. K. Hedges, Walling- shire. Clerk of the library to Queen 
ford, ii. 228). Elizabeth in January 1559 (Lord Cham- 

berlain’s Records, iii. 115). Master of 
the great wardrobe July 1559. A step- 
son of Sir Thomas Parry. Superin- 
tended Elizabeth’s education at Hat- 
field. Was her second cousin once 
removed, the common ancestor being Sir 
Geoffrey Boleyn, who was her great- 
great-grandfather (Clermont. Family 
of Fortescue, pp. 254, 278, 312). 
T. Mynpe. Not identified. T. Mynve. 
WARWICK. 

T. Fyssuer. A leading townsman of Warwick. Adherent of Somerset and Northum- 
berland (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xix. 72). 

Joun Butier.* Bailiff 1555 (T. Kemp, Black Book of Warwick, p. 424). 

WESTMINSTER. 

Nic. Newprecate. Probably a member of Ric. Hopers. Chief usher of the court 
the family of Newdegate. (See Middle- of exchequer in Mary’s reign and at 
sex, p. 654, supra.) the beginning of Elizabeth’s (R.0., 

Accounts, Exchequer Q.R., bundle 336, 
no. 26). 
J. Beasts. Clerk of the pleas (exchequer) in 1552. (Stowe MS. 571, p. 6.) 


82 In the parliamentary return for 1558 the name is given as Buller. On referring 
to the original indenture (R.O., Parl. Writs, vol. xxv.) I think that ‘Butler’ was probably 
written. The name of Buller does not appear in contemporary borough records. 
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1558. 
WIGAN. 


Rap. Barton. Probably Ralph Barton of 


Smithells, a village about ten miles 
from Wigan (B.M., Add. MS. 32112, 
p. 55). Robert Marsh, a Marian martyr, 
underwent his first examination before 
Barton (E. Baines, Hist. of Lancashire, 


1559. 


W. Gerrarp, of Ince, in the parish of 


Wigan (M. Gregson, Lancashire Frag- 
ments, p. 239). Younger brother of Sir 
Gilbert Gerrard, attorney-general, who 
sat for Wigan 1553 and 1555 (W. D. 
Pink, Parl. Repres. of Lance. p. 220). 


ed. Croston, iii. 155). 
T. Suyru. Not identified. T. Bromiey. 


keeper (ibid.) 


Possibly the future lord 


WINCHESTER. 
Gures Wuite. Mayor 1557 (J. Milner, 
Winchester, 1801, ii. 269). 
W. Lawrence. Mayor 1548, 1553, 1554, 1574 (ibid.) A weaver. Gave evidence in 
favour of Bishop Gardiner in 1551 (Foxe, Acts and Monuments, ed. Pratt, vi. 209). 


Ros. Bernett. Mayor 1552, 1555 (ibid.) 


WINCHILSEA. 

Sm Grorce Howarp. Brother of Queen 
Catherine Howard (Machyn’s Diary, 
p. 337.) 

J. Fowter. Not identified. 


Goperp Waite. Mayor 1565, 1566 
(Suss. Arch. Coll. xxiii. 35.) 

H. Vane. Probably H. Vane of Hadlow, 
Kent, a member of the family of Vane. 
Was attainted for complicity in Wyatt’s 
rebellion, but pardoned in considera- 
tion of his youth (R.0., Patent Rolls, 
1 Mary, Part xv. ; Genealogist, xiii. 85). 

WORCESTER. 

Ros. Youue. Bailiff 1548, 1552, 1559 Ric. BuiimcHam. 
(Nash, Worcestershire, 1. cxii.) (ibid.) 

T. Wyupe. Bailiff 1547 (ibid.) Gurutac Epwarps. A clothier of Wor- 

cester (W. R. Williams, Worcester- 

shire Parl. Lists, p. 91). 


Bailiff 1561, 1563 


YARMOUTH. 

Str T. WoopHouse. J.P. 1555. In 1557 had ‘ charge and oversight of the town of 
Yarmouth ’ (P.C.A. vi. 109). Commissioner for the loan of 1557. The corpora- 
tion passed the following resolution in his favour in 1559:—‘ 19 May 1559. Agreed 
that Sir Thomas Woodhouse, knyght, shall have for his goodwill and frendship 
which he bere unto this town 40s. a yere fee as long as he shall lyfe’ (B.M., Add. 
MS. 23012, p. 69 r.) 

W. Barker. Probably a local resident. He was paid 30s. wages for attending pailia- 
ment in November 1558 (ibid. p. 69). 


YORK. 
W. Hotme. Lord mayor 1544-5 (Free- 
men of York, i. 265, Surtees Soc.) 


Ric. GotptHorre. Lord mayor 1554-5 
(ibid. i. 276). In February 1558 he 
promised an alb and a vestment (i.e. 
chasuble) ‘towards adornyng of the 
chapell ’ of the hospital of St. Thomas, 
York (The Guild of Corpus Christi, 
York, Surtees Soc. lvii. 305). 

W. Watson. Lord mayor 1545-6 (Free- 
men of York, i. 266), 1564-5 (ibid. 
ii. 7). 


Ros. Paycock, Lord mayor 1546-7 


(ibid. p. 267), 1566 (ibid. ii. 8). 


The list given above contains 75 boroughs with 141 members, 
and includes all English towns of first and most of secondary 


importance. Further, the status of a large proportion of the 
members has been ascertained. A sufficiently broad basis has thus 
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been obtained for trustworthy deductions. A point which strikes 
one immediately is the number of members who are burgesses in 
the strict sense of the term, mayors, bailiffs, aldermen, or recor- 
ders * of the towns for which they sit; the medieval conception 
of the town representative as a delegate whose business it is to help 
the king with money and to further the interests of his particular 
town is still to a large degree maintained. With few exceptions the 
principal towns send officers of their corporations to parliament ; 
even the smaller towns choose their members in many instances 
from this class; the alien element in the form of officials, lawyers, 
and country gentry has in comparatively few cases captured both 
seats. 

We have now to examine the list in order to see whether it throws 
any light on the question of packing. Does it present any peculiar 
features which justify the conclusion that some disturbing agency 
was at work in bringing it together? The answer is no. There 
is a remarkable uniformity in the status of members. With few 
exceptions towns which sent officers of their corporations to Mary’s 
parliament again sent such officers to the parliament of Elizabeth. 
If we go a step further and inquire whether the town element was 
markedly stronger in one house of commons than in the other 
the answer is again no. In Mary’s parliament 78, in Elizabeth’s 
62 officers of corporations found seats. The difference in numbers 
is due partly to missing returns for Elizabeth’s parliament. If 
towns for which returns are missing are omitted * the figures are 
66 for Mary and 57 for Elizabeth. The difference in numbers is 
too small to possess significance. The status of the members of 
parliament for the principal towns was the same under Elizabeth 
asunder Mary. In both parliaments at least half were burgesses 
in the strict sense of the term ; the remainder were country gentle- 
men, lawyers, officials, and courtiers. The official element was 
comparatively small, no less in Elizabeth’s house than in Mary’s. 
In short, the large towns present no abnormal characteristics and 
lend no support to the theory that the house of commons of 1559 
was an assembly of government nominees. 


VI. Tae Smatt Boroveus. 


After completing the examination of 114 constituencies, forming 
more than half of the whole house of commons, I have advanced 
no further than when I began; no signs of government interference 
have yet been disclosed. All that remains to be done to finish this 
inquiry is to examine the small boroughs, 70 in number, which 


33 The recorder was not necessarily a resident of his town, but he was an officer 
of the corporation and was very frequently chosen as M.P. 
* Barnstaple, Chichester, Dartmouth, Derby, Hereford, Plymouth, Totnes. 


xx2 
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with the 24 Welsh constituencies made up the rest of the house. 
As I have already mentioned the small towns sometimes sent their 
borough officers to parliament, but were more commonly repre- 
sented by lawyers, office-holders, and country gentlemen. It would 
be tedious to draw up a list of these members, for the most part 
a mere string of names which have left no mark even on county 
history. On the other hand my inquiry would not be complete 
if I passed the small boroughs by unnoticed, since here we may 
still hope to find traces of the government interference which has 
hitherto escaped us. It may be argued that the government, 
leaving the counties and large towns undisturbed, concentrated its 
energies on the small boroughs, and provided itself with a majority 
by filling them with its nominees. In order to test this theory 
I have gone through the small boroughs, and have picked out all 
the members of parliament who bear the same names as persons 
holding government offices or employed in the royal household. 
Ample materials for the detection of the court element have sur- 
vived in two contemporary lists of the members of Elizabeth’s 
court, of which one, dating from January 1559, is appended to Sir 
Richard Sackville’s account of the expenses of her coronation,” 
and the other, probably belonging to the latter part of the year, 
enumerates the members of her household assessed to the subsidy 
of 1559.°° The following list of office-holders sitting for small 


boroughs has been prepared from these two sources, supplemented 
in a few cases from other quarters :— 


Atrorp, Roger (Bletchingley, Surrey). See under Preston (p. 670, supra). This 
seems a case of a double return. It is improbable that two different men, both 
named Roger Alford, sat in the same parliament. 

Amyce, Roger (New Windsor, Berks). Surveyor of Berkshire (B.M., Stowe MS. 
571,11; Cal. S.P., Dom., Eliz., p. 295). 

Assuiey, Jonn (Cricklade, Wilts). Gentleman of the privy chamber and master of 
the jewel house. Assessed to the subsidy on 80/. in fees. Husband of Catherine 
Asshley, Elizabeth’s governess when she was a princess. Mrs. Asshley was 
implicated in Elizabeth’s intrigue with Lord Seymour of Sudely, and was 
removed from her post by the council in February 1549 (Haynes, State Papers, 
p. 107). On her accession Elizabeth made Mrs. Asshley a lady-in-waiting (R.0., 
Accounts, Exchequer Q.R., bundle 429, no. 5), and soon after chief gentlewoman 
of the privy chamber (Nichols, Progresses, i. 116). 

Ausrey, Winu1am (Hindon, Wilts). A civilian. Judge marshal of the queen’s 
armies in 1557. Held judicial appointments in Elizabeth’s reign (Letters from 
the Bodleian, ii. 207). 

AyziwortH, Joun (Wells, Somerset). Receiver of the county of Somerset under Mary 
and Elizabeth (P.C.A. v. 38, vii. 16). 

Bates, THomas (Morpeth, Northumberland). Surveyor of Northumberland (B.M., 
Lansdowne MS. 105, no. 25, p. 104). 

Buount, Sir Grorce (Bridgnorth, Shropshire). Member of the council of Wales in 
1551 (Owen and Blakeway, Hist. of Shrewsbury, i. 350). 

Carteton, AntHony (Westbury, Wilis). Gentleman waiter unplaced. Escheator for 


85 Lord Chamberlain’s Records, vol. iii. 36 B.M., Lansdowne MS. 3. 193. 
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Oxfordshire and Berkshire, 1 & 2 Eliz. (R.O., List of Escheators’ Accounts, 
vol. 13). 

CosswortH, Jon (Penryn, Cornwall). Receiver-general of the duchy of Cornwall 
(Cal. S.P., Dom., Mary, p. 55). 

Drury, Drew (Camelford, Cornwall). Gentleman usher of the privy chamber. 

Drury, Rosert (Buckingham, Bucks). Esquire for the body. 

Forrescur, Henry (Sudbury, Suffolk). Esquire for the body ordinary. Assessed 
to the subsidy on 100/. in fees. Was Elizabeth’s second cousin once removed, 
the common ancestor being Sir Geoffry Boleyn, who was Elizabeth’s great-great- 
grandfather (Clermont, Family of Fortescue, pp. 234, 249). 

Fowter, Joun (Weymouth, Dorset). ‘An olde servante of the Quenes Majesty 
(R.O., Accounts, Exch. Q.R., bundle 429, no. 5). Office not stated, His fee wa 
401. a year. 

Guastour, Witu1am (St. Ives, Cornwall). Vice-chamberlain of Chester, 10 May 1559 
(W. R. Williams, Welsh Judges, p. 74). 

Happon, Water (Poole, Dorset). Master of requests, December 1558 (see under 
Thetford, p. 673, supra). 

Hopton, Sir Raupx (Heytesbury, Wiltshire). Of Witham Friary, Somersetshire (Misc. 
Gen. et Herald. 3rd series, iii. 10, 82). Accused of treason, 1554 (Cal. S.P., Dom.., 
Mary, p. 58). Knight marshal under Hen. VIII and Edw. VI (B.M., Harl. MS. 
897, p. 45), and in the early part of Mary’s reign (P.C.A. v. 236,279). Reappointed 
by Elizabeth 21 December 1558 (ibid. vii. 25). 

Hopton, Rosert (Mitchell, Cornwall). Brother of Sir Ralph Hopton. Acted, jointly 
with Sir Ralph Hopton, as knight marshal to Elizabeth (Cal. S.P., Dom., Eliz., 
p. 189; Misc. Gen. et Herald. 3rd series, iii. 10, 82). 

Howarp, Sir Grorce (Newton, Luncashire). Brother of Queen Catherine Howard 
and Elizabeth’s first cousin once removed. Was warden of the henchmen 
under Edward VI. Dismissed by Mary (G. Brenan, The House of Howard, p.343). 
On 23 July 1553 was forbidden to approach the court (P.C.A. iv. 302). Granted 
1007. in 1554 for service against Wyatt (S.P., Dom., Mary, iii. no. 36). In 
May 1555 was sent on a complimentary mission to the emperor (P.C.A. v. 135). 
M.P. for Winchilsea in 1558. Received grants of land in 1560, and was master of 
the armoury in 1562 (Cal. S.P., Dom., Eliz., pp. 155, 200). 

Kerway, Rosert (Bletchingley, Surrey). A lawyer. Surveyor of the court of wards 
(Masters of the Bench of the Inner Temple, p. 8). 

Kyowzes, Sir Francis (Arundel, Surrey). Vice-chamberlain and privy councillor. 
A leading protestant (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xxxi. 275). 

Onstowe, Ricnarp (Steyning, Sussex). A lawyer. Attorney-general of Lancaster and 
surveyor of the court of wards (Masters of the Bench of the Inner Temple, p: 10). 

Porvey, THomas (Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire). Auditor of the duchy of 
Lancaster in the south parts (see p. 652, swpra). 

THrocmorton, CLEMENT (Sudbury, Suffolk). Of Hasely, Warwickshire. Brother of 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton. Was in receipt of a pension of 11/. 8s. 113d., dating 
from Henry VIII's reign (R.0., Accounts, Exchequer Q.R., bundle 428, no. 16). 
Surveyor of Warwickshire in 1552 (B.M., Stowe MS. 571, 11). Haukes, a Marian 
martyr, entrusted him with the upbringing of one of his children (Foxe, Acts 
and Monuments, ed. Pratt, vii. 117, 118). Commissioner for the loan in Warwick- 
shire, 1557 (Cal. S.P., Dom., Mary, p. 95). Ordered at the end of December 
1558 to inquire into a complaint made against Bonner by Ridley’s kinsmen 
(P.C.A. vii. 34). 

Turocmorton, Sir Nicnotas (Lyme Regis, Dorset). The well-known protestant 
statesman (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. lvi. 330). 

Wetpon, Tuomas (New Windsor, Berkshire). Cofferer of the household. 

Wnaicut, Epmunp (Steyning, Sussex). One of the queen’s surgeons (R.O., Accounts, 
Exch. Q.R., bundle 429, no. 5). His salary was 401. a year.’” 


* In his Parl. Repres. of Cornwall Mr. Courtney describes J. Dudley, M.P. for 
Helston, as serjeant of the pastry to Elizabeth (p. 41). I have not adopted this 
identification, because in the list of Elizabeth’s household which I follow the serjeant 
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This list hardly supports the current view that the first par- 
liament of Elizabeth was an assembly of government nominees. 
Out of a total number of 122 members sitting for seventy boroughs 
only twenty-six, or 21 per cent., can be shown to have had con- 
nexions with the government. If lists had been circulated, or even 
if privy councillors had made numerous nominations, the roll of 
office-holders and courtiers must have been larger. I do not think 
that its shortness is to be attributed to the omission of names. I 
have perhaps overlooked a few local officials, keepers of royal parks, 
and men of that class, but so far as courtiers proper are concerned 
the list may claim to be exhaustive. The minute detail of the 
documents from which my information is drawn makes this almost 
certain. Of the wholesale packing with which Elizabeth and Cecil 
are credited the small boroughs afford no more trace than the 
large towns. The return of a certain number of officials for small 
boroughs was a normal incident in the congregation of all parlia- 
ments of the period. There is no reason for supposing that they 
were present in larger numbers in 1559 than in the parliaments of 
Mary’s reign. 


VII. THe Creation or New Boroveus. 


During the century which extended from 1540 to 1640 the 
membership of the house of commons was largely augmented by 


the creation of new boroughs, insignificant villages in many cases, 
to which the franchise was granted for the purpose of increasing 
the hold of the crown over the parliament. Three such boroughs 
were brought into being»in 1559**—Newton and Clitheroe, in 
Lancashire, and Sudbury, in Suffolk. All of them were in the 
duchy of Lancaster, the two former being situated in Lancashire, 
and Sudbury being a ‘parcel’ of the duchy.*® Of these three 
places Sudbury was the only one which deserved the franchise on 
its merits. Clitheroe and Newton were little more than villages.” 
No other reason can be given for their enfranchisement than a 
desire for parliamentary influence; in other words, they were 
rotten boroughs, which were created in order to provide seats for 
the nominees of the government or its friends. Accordingly we 
find here for the first time a trace of government interference, an 
indication that it was concerning itself with the elections. The 
facts which I have been able to ascertain about these new boroughs 
and their members are as follows :— 
of the pastry is entered as — Comerforde. A Simon Dudley was groom of the pastry 
in 1552 (Stowe MS. 571, vol. ii. p. 351). 

*8 Mr. Porritt says that Elizabeth did not begin creating rotten boroughs till 1563 
(The Unreformed House of Commons, i. 375); but, according to the parliamentary 


return, Newton, Clitheroe, and Sudbury sent members to parliament for the first 
time in 1559. 


8 Parl. Return, p. 401. * E. Baines, Hist. of Lanc., ed. by J. Croston, i. 124. 
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Sudbury was a town of importance.*! Writing towards the 
end of the sixteenth century, Camden says of it— 


Nor must it at this day be considered as inferior to any of its neigh- 
bours, being populous and wealthy for its clothing trade, and governed 
by a mayor, chosen yearly, out of seven aldermen.*” 


The town was situated in the lordship of Sudbury, which was 
annexed by Mary to the duchy of Lancaster.** It showed con- 
spicuous loyalty at the beginning of her reign, and in May 1554 
was granted a charter, which recites that its citizens jfidelissime 
nobis adherebant ac eidem rebellioni [of the duke of Northumber- 
land] viriliter resistebant.* Although it was entitled to the 
franchise on its merits the status of the men who represented it 
in the parliament of 1559 leaves no room for doubt that the object 
of the government in issuing a writ was to provide seats for its 
friends. The two members were Clement Throgmorton and Henry 
Fortescue, both courtiers, and neither, so far as I have been able 
to discover, connected in any way with the borough.” 

Clitheroe was a little town situated in the honour of Clitheroe, 
which, as I have already mentioned, was part of the duchy of 
Lancaster. Its two members, Richard Greenacres and Walter 
Horton, were quite unknown to history, and had no connexion 
with the government. Greenacres was a member of the old local 
family of Greenacres of Worston, which owned land in Clitheroe ; 
the name appears frequently in the court rolls of the middle of the 
sixteenth century.“* Of Walter Horton I have been able to learn 
nothing. There were families of Horton in various parts of England 
in the sixteenth century, but none in Lancashire. Probably the 
Horton of the parliamentary return was a member of the ancient 
local family of Houghton, which owned land in Clitheroe in 1559.” 
The family was strongly catholic in Elizabeth’s reign.” 

Newton, like Clitheroe, was an insignificant little town, hardly 
more than a village. It is noted in parliamentary history as 
furnishing, next to Gatton, the earliest instance of the treatment 
of a seat in the house of commons as private property. The par- 
liamentary return describes it as ‘the borough of Sir Thomas 
Langton, knt., baron of Newton, within his fee of Markerfylde.’ * 


" Proc. of the Bury and West Suffolk Arch. Inst. i. 199, 224. 

* Camden, Britannia, ed. Gough, 1806, ii. 154. 

*% Proc. of the Bury and West Suffolk Arch. Inst. ut supra. 

* R.0., Patents, 1 Mary, Part v. 

* For particulars of Throgmorton and Fortescue see p. 677, supra. 

‘© W. Farrer, The Court Rolls of the Honour of Clitheroe, passim ; T. D. Whitaker, 
Whalley and Clitheroe, ii. 116; B.M. Add. MS. 32112, p. 104 r. 

“ W. Farrer, The Court Rolls of the Honour of Clitheroe, passim. Browne 
Willis spells the name ‘ Hooton.’ The name of Haughton, an Elizabethan dramatist, 
is spelt ‘Horton’ in Henslowe’s diary (Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xxv. 170). 

* J. Gillow, Bibliogr. Dict. iii. 325 sqq. # P. 400. 
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In 1594 Thomas Langton sold 


the baronye of Newton ... and the nomination election and appoint- 
ment of two burgesses of the parliament which hath been used by the 
baron lord or owner of the said barony seignorye or royalty and after 
such election made to be sent to the parliament for the burgesses of the 


borrough of Newton aforesaid with all other the appurtenances belonging 
thereto.*° 


The members in 1559 were Sir George Howard and Richard 
Chetwode. Howard was a member of the great family of Howard 
who filled various public employments in the middle of the 
sixteenth century.°' Chetwode was probably the Richard Chetwode 
who enjoyed the distinction of a clause to himself in the Act of 
Supremacy. He was a scion of a Cheshire family, and had been a 
gentleman of the privy chamber to Edward VI. In Mary’s 
reign he eloped with a wealthy heiress named Agnes Woodhall, 
a girl of fourteen.*® They were arrested in December 1556, pro- 
bably on their way abroad,‘ and the marriage was annulled by 
the ecclesiastical court at the suit of Charles Tyrrell. The 
lovers appealed to Rome, where their appeal was pending when 
Elizabeth came to the throne. Chetwode must have had powerful 
friends at court, for at the beginning of December an order was sent 
to Carne, the English ambassador at Rome, to abstain from taking 
any steps in the case,*° and a few months later a clause in the 
Act of Supremacy provided that if the pope reversed the English 
decree his decision should stand, but that otherwise Chetwode and 
Agnes might prosecute an appeal in the English courts.” What 
further course the litigation took I have not discovered, but it 
must have upheld the marriage, for Chetwode’s son by Agnes 
inherited the Woodhall property. Chetwode died in 1559, and his 
will, made on 6 January in that year, tells us who his protectors were. 
It appoints Sir Thomas Parry, Lord Robert Dudley, and Cecil as 
executors, and refers to Cecil as Chetwode’s ‘dear father.’ These 
words are not to be taken literally, but they evidently indicate a 
close relation of friendship.** Cecil’s interest in Chetwode is 
proved further by the words ‘Mr. Chytwode’s case,’ which he 
jotted down in a paper of memoranda on 18 November, the day 
after Elizabeth’s accession. 

5° J. P. Earwaker, Local Gleanings of Lancashire and Cheshire, ii. 184. 

5! See p. 677, supra. 

8? §. Tucker, Pedigree of the Family of Chetwode, p. 29. 

58 Agnes Woodhall -became an orphan and heiress when a few days old. Her 
wardship was sold to Sir Anthony Wingfield, a leading courtier of Henry VIII, for 
400/. in 1545 (ibid. p. 14; R.O., Court of Wards, vol. 149, p. 138 r). 

5 Acts of the Privy Council, vi. 29 

55 Tyrrell was probably the owner of Agnes’s wardship, which he may have bought 
from Wingfield or an intermediate purchaser. 
°6 Acts of the Privy Council, vii. 11. 57 Statutes of the Realm, iv. 355. 
 §. Tucker, wt supra, p. 38. &* §.P., Dom., Eliz. vol. i. no. 3. 
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As I have already stated, all three of the boroughs with which 
we are now concerned were probably created for the purpose of 
obtaining influence in parliament, but it is impossible to say 
whether the members were nominated by the privy council or by 
some powerful personage to whom the nomination was left by the 
government. To judge from the status of the members the repre- 
sentatives of Clitheroe were probably nominated locally, those of 
Sudbury and Newton from headquarters. 


VIII. CuassirricaTIon oF THE House or Commons. 


My review of Elizabeth’s first house of commons may suitably 
be concluded by a classification of its members as a whole. It 
was composed of the following elements :— 


(i) The Unofficial Element 

(1) Country gentry . ‘ : ‘ P . 131 37 per cent. 

(2) Officials of corporations. 4 ‘ « 18 

(3) Residents of towns - : : ‘ . 12 

(4) Lawyers without office® . : ‘ a 5 
257 7: 

(ii) The Official Element 

(5) Privy councillors . ‘ ‘ ‘ 

(6) Leading adherents of the government * 

(7) Officials at headquarters 

(8) County officials 

(9) Courtiers 


(iii) Others 
(10) Welsh members ® , ‘ ‘ ‘ | Sasined 
(11) Double returns . é ; - ; : 3) P ; 


24 


Grand total . ‘ ‘ . 3856 100 per cent. 


This list is based on specific data, except to a certain extent in 
the case of classes (1) and (3). Where the small boroughs are 
concerned, my identification of members as country gentry or resi- 
dents of towns is in some cases conjectural. Subject to this quali- 
fication I believe that my classification presents an accurate picture 
of Elizabeth’s first house of commons. 


largely predominates ; the official is important rather by weight 


The unofficial element 


and standing than by numbers. 


The courtiers and place-holders 
form a small portion of the house. 


® Including lawyers holding office as recorders of towns or otherwise, the legal 
element, so far as I have been able to trace it, numbered 32. 

* This class includes men like Sir Anthony Cooke and Sir Thomas Wrothe, who 
were practically official members, although not holding office. 


® Owing to the commonness of Welsh names I have not attempted to identify 
Welsh members. 
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IX. Concuusion. 


I have now finished my survey of Elizabeth’s first house of com- 
mons. As I said at the beginning of this article my object has 
been to discover where it stood among Tudor parliaments in the 
scale of independence. I think I have shown that it stood high. 
The story of the circulation of lists is a fable ; there is no evidence 
of direct interference by the government; the only interference of 
which traces have survived was of the normal kind, the pressure 
exercised by great nobles and local magnates on constituencies with 
which they were connected. Whether in any case this pressure had 
the government behind it cannot be either asserted or denied with 
certainty. In the cases which have survived there is no evidence 
that it had; in the cases of the Surrey and Wiltshire elections 
it almost certainly had not. Nevertheless, having regard to the 
ordinary practice of the period, I think it highly probable that Cecil 
wrote letters qué secretary of state to support the candidature of a 
few members in whom the government was particularly interested, 
such as Sir Thomas Wroth in Middlesex or Sir Anthony Cooke in 
Essex. He may also have nominated members to the newly created 
boroughs. Further than this I do not believe that his interference 
went. If we consider the circumstances of the time we shall see 
that what the evidence proves is what wasa priori probable. Mait- 
land struck his finger on the spot when he said ‘ Cecil had hardly 
gathered the reins in his hand and the government’s control over 
the electoral machinery must have been unusually weak.’® The 
writs are dated 5 December, not three weeks after Elizabeth’s 
accession, only a fortnight after her coming to London. Cecil had 
been excluded from the inner circle of public affairs for several 
years ; with all his diligence he could not pick up the threads 
quickly enough to manipulate the elections all over the country, 
at a time when business of all kinds was crowding upon him, with 
an empty treasury at home and a disastrous war abroad. This 
consideration alone refutes the story of the circulation of lists. 
No government so circumstanced could send out the names of 
over 600 nominees to all parts of the country a few weeks after 
its coming into being. On the other hand the relaxation of 
the government’s hold on the electoral machinery probably left a 
wider field than usual to the interference of local magnates. The 
cases of such interference that I have been able to recover are 
typical of what must have happened in other parts of the country. 
The details of election contests are hopelessly lost, but the frag- 
ments of information that survive all point to the conclusion that 
there was little interference by the government. 


C. G. Bayne. 
°° Cambridge Modern History, ii. 566. 
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England and the Hanse under Charles [I 


‘HE relations of England to the German Hanse formed the 

largest part of what commercial intercourse there was 
between the two countries.' In treating their political side the 
gain for commercial history will probably be small. But on the 
other hand commercial history is necessary to understand those 
political relations, as it gives them their peculiar colouring. 
The ancient connexion between England and the Hanse Towns 
was for a long time formally based upon the treaty of Utrecht, 
granted to the league in 1474 by Edward IV as a reward 
for their assistance against Queen Margaret and the earl of 
Warwick. By it also the old claims for damages which the 
towns had against England were permitted to be made good by 
deductions from the duties on their imports ; while for their chief 
export from England, namely cloth, they were granted a tariff more 
favourable even than that of English denizens. In the following 
century Queen Elizabeth subjected these privileges to revision by 
placing the Hanse Towns on the same footing as Englishmen and 
somewhat restricting the Hanseatic trade between England and 
Holland. Her stipulations, issued in 1560, were never formally 
ratified by the Hanse Towns, who continually tried to recover 


' The trade to and from Brandenburg was then only just developing; additional 
notes on other departments of Anglo-German trade might be gathered from the State 
Papers. Thus an important branch of German import into England seems to have 
been that of plain earthenware manufactured in the barony of Frechen in the elec- 
torate of Cologne. This import was endangered, at the instigation of the companies 
(centenae) of London potters, by the revival on 15/25 December 1676 of 3 Edw. IV, 
cap. 4, the statute, which prohibits coloured ware only, being arbitrarily applied to 
the Frechen products by the customs officers. On 15/25 January 1680 the city of 
Cologne petitioned Charles II, through the elector’s envoy Gloxin, for the abrogation 
of this abuse, and enclosed a notarial certificate from the corporation (Praetor et 
Scabini) of Frechen as to the plain character of the Frechen pottery, which was 
examined by a special sworn board before being exported. On 27 April/7 May 1680 
the Committee of Trade proposed to the king to submit individual cases to the decision 
of an English jury. (See State Papers, Foreign, Germany, States 82.) 

* C. te Lintum, De Merchant Adventurers in de Nederlanden (The Hague, 1905), 
p. vii. He writes: ‘ Zoo is het helaas al te dickwijls in de handelsgeschiedenis : het 
formeele gedeelte is vrijwel na te gaan in overeenkomsten, traktaten, brieven enz., 
het materieele is onvindbaar, daar de eigenlijke handelsboeken verdwenen zijn.’ 
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the standard of 1474 as a sacred and fundamental law. A 
new period in the Anglo-Hanseatic relations began when in 
1567 the Company of Merchant Adventurers settled for the first 
time at Hamburg.‘ The hospitality which England granted to the 
Hanse at London, Boston, and Lynn lost its one-sided character. 
It was the general tendency of the Elizabethan age to push 
English enterprise abroad by claiming rights of industrial action 
hitherto left to foreign superiority. The company, which de- 
veloped from a gild of traders, chiefly Londoners, at Bruges early 
in the fifteenth century, and was constituted in its modern form 
at Antwerp by a charter of Queen Elizabeth in 1564, was invited 
by the senate of Hamburg to establish a regular traffic between 
England and the Elbe, contrary to the traditional jealous policy 
of the Hanse, probably in order to improve the decayed finances 
of their city.6 But when Elizabeth in 1577 began to oust the 
Hanseatic merchants from their London Steelyard (a policy recom- 
mended by Gresham largely in favour of the Merchant Adven- 
turers’ trade), a natural German reaction swept away the settle- 
ment of the company at Hamburg in 1578, and drove it first to 
Stade, and next in 1598 to Middelburg, altogether out of Germany. 
The adjustment of the mutual rights seemed to become a matter 
of automatic regulation. 

When James I restored the Steelyard in 1606, Hamburg was 
not slow to receive the Adventurers again in 1611. But curiously 
enough the two appear to have exchanged parts. While the 
trade of the English company at first prospered more and more, 
the German factory in England could not recover from the blow 
it had suffered and began to lose the stimulating connexion with 
its mother country—a symbol of the general development of the 
English and the German commerce at that time. Particular 
causes can of course be traced. The political and legal status of 
the Merchant Adventurers at Hamburg since the treaties of 1611 
and 1618, abounding as it did with independence and privileges, 
afforded the best soil imaginable for the growth of their activity.’ 


8’ W. Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, i. 422 (4th 
edition), and R. Ehrenberg, Hamburg und England im Zeitalter Elisabeths (1896), 
pp. 58-57-8. ; 

* W. E. Lingelbach, ‘Merchant Adventurers at Hamburg,’ Amer. Hist. Rev. 
1903-4, p. 265. 

5 K. Lamprecht, Deutsche Geschichte, viii. 1, p. 102 (1906). He observes: ‘ Zum 
Verstiindnis der besonderen Bedeutung der Geschichte der Merchant Adventurers ist 
zu bedenken, dass im Grunde alle nationalen Wirtschaftsinteressen Englands iiber- 
haupt hinter dieser Kaufmannsgenossenschaft standen.’ 

®° W. E. Lingelbach, ‘ The Interior Organisation of the Merchant Adventurers,’ 
Transact. R. Hist. Soc. xvi. p. 22; Ehrenberg, l.c. p. 76 ff. 

* See a document entitled ‘ Extract of such Privileges, Freedoms, Immunities, and 
Exemptions, as are granted by the State of Hamburg to the Merchants and Subjects 
of England, and in vigour kept still, and observed at this Time,’ s.a., which served as 
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A general freedom of trade was granted to the company in all 
goods except those which were absolutely forbidden by Hamburg 
to be exported or imported. This concession was nominally bound 
up with the condition that the citizens of Hamburg should receive 
the same treatment from England. But it was not on the modern 
lines of great national tariffs that the commerce of the mercantile 
age moved. As yet not nations, but certain departments of trade 
organised in societies, were the units in the world market, and the 
establishment of foreign privileges for these companies was the 
aim of commercial policy. Thus the Adventurers too did not take 
their strength from this generous provision of free trade. Their 
power was their specialisation. For their import of English woollen 
cloth Hamburg had not only granted them the specially favourable 
tariff of 1s. the piece which applied to Hamburg citizens, but also 
a legal monopoly. This indeed was limited to the wholesale trade. 
No retail dealing or manufacturing on the spot was permitted to the 
company. But as it possessed a similar monopoly for the export 
from Hamburg of various German goods, the whole commercial 
intercourse between the two countries was practically in the hands 
of the Adventurers. Branches managed by them were open neither 
to English outsiders, nor to citizens of Hamburg, nor to aliens. 
There was no concession on the English side corresponding to 
the grant of this important privilege. It had clearly been obtained 
by private negotiations and recommended by its own advantage, 
not by a political agreement. The company had promised its 
efforts to make Hamburg the staple market of English products on 
the Elbe. The rivalry of Stade was still dangerous. There were 
also hopes for a better arrangement of currency connected with the 
English settlement at Hamburg. The English appeared entirely 
as the bestowers of a benefit for which it was worth while to 
pay the highest price. An elaborate system of minor privileges 
facilitated the use of the main one. The city of Hamburg not 
only resigned all claims of general or special taxation against the 
Adventurers, and suffered them to exercise their own jurisdiction 
and religious service, but also undertook for them such extra- 
ordinary charges as the purchase and upkeep of their courthouse, 
42 Gréninger Strasse, the improvement of the harbour in their 
particular interest, the execution of the police service for their 
court, and the protection of their privileges and their trade at large, 
both directly in the territory of Hamburg and diplomatically out- 
side it. On the eve of the Restoration, however, a slow reaction 
had begun to take place in the trade of the Adventurers, and the 
company arrived at the point where its members and the English 


information to the first government of Charles II: State Papers, Foreign, Ham- 
burg and Hanse Towns, 10. 
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government had to decide between redoubling their activity and 
dropping it altogether. 

The history of the German Steelyard at London during the 
same period forms a striking contrast to this picture of unrivalled 
foreign ascendency. Since their restoration in 1606 the Hansards 
had not been left undisturbed in the enjoyment of their position.’ In 
1682 and 1635 the intrigues of the Russian company and of Secre- 
tary Windebank had threatened their rights. Happily for them 
the Hanse Towns intervened in a peremptory manner. Their resi- 
dent at the Hague, Aitzema, went to England and moved Charles I 
to confirm the property of the Hanse, by resolution of the privy 
council 19/29 January 1636, on condition that the Hanse pre- 
served its friendly attitude towards the king’s subjects. But the 
change of government did not fail to endanger anew the merchants’ 
position. A famous and long-continued law-suit between England 
and Hamburg furnished a pretext. Since the later years of 
Charles I, Patrick Haye, a Scottish colonel, had been in vain 
suing the Hamburg Burgermeister A. von Eitzen and the city of 
Hamburg itself for his share of the inheritance of his brother 
Alexander, who had died in Hamburg service. Cromwell’s resi- 
dent at Hamburg, Richard Bradshaw, proposed the confiscation of 
the Steelyard as a reprisal. Two envoys of the Hanse, the 
Hamburg syndic Dr. Petersen and Dr. Bockell of Liibeck, found 
the situation much more complicated than Aitzema in 1635. The 
Dunkirk committee was still inquiring into the rights of the Hanse 
when the Stuart dynasty was restored. The public action of 
course ceased, but a new private and secret persecution began. 
Charles II used assignations upon the rents of the Steelyard to 
satisfy two importunate adherents, the son of his Secretary of 
State, Sir Edward Nicholas, and Daniel O’Neill. The German 
Guildhall was then almost considered as a waif at the disposal 
of the state. Sir Bernard Gascoign too petitioned the king about 
September 1661 that in lieu of his pension of 1000/. he might 
become the tenant of the Steelyard, promising to dispose of the 
tenements to English merchants.° 

For the rest, if the Protectorate had been unfavourable to the 
Hanse Towns, neither did the Restoration initiate a new policy 
in dealing with them. Cromwell’s Navigation Act, which had 
done them much harm, was renewed by one of Charles II’s 
first Acts (12 Car. II. cap. 18). A joint representation of at 
least the three directorial towns, Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, 
desirable though it seemed for the common affairs of the Hanse, 
could not at first be agreed upon. Hamburg, in consequence 
of its special relations with England, was the first to con- 


8 J. M. Lappenberg, Der Stahlhof, 1851, p. 107 ff. 
® Dictionary of National Biography, s.v. Gascoign, Sir Bernard. 
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gratulate Charles II upon his return and to open an indepen- 
dent diplomatic negotiation with him.’ The syndic, Dr. Vincent 
Garmers, was sent to London as early as 20/30 August 1660. 
He was a statesman well fitted to impress the government of the 
Restoration, dignified in bearing and versatile in mind, inclined to 
pomp and sometimes a little affected, but at the same time good 
company. He it was who entertained Evelyn at dinner ‘ neere 
9 whole hours, according to the custom of his country.’'' The 
aim of his policy was an open and equitable understanding with 
England based on mutual obligations. He hated a certain party 
in the government of Hamburg which desired to take unfair 
advantage of England by usurping her rights and surreptitiously 
invading her privileges. After a time he was defeated in the struggle 
for power, and banished from Hamburg under the most compro- 
mising accusations. But at this moment his influence was con- 
siderable, and must be allowed to have promoted considerably the 
interests of his State. On 20/30 October 1660 Charles II com- 
missioned the governor of the Company of Merchant Adventurers, 
Sir R. Ford, and six others to negotiate with Garmers. The 
Hamburg envoy did not dwell upon doubtful details. He did not 
mention the case of the Steelyard, which indeed seems to have 
concerned Hamburg least. Even the Navigation Act he did not 
expressly touch, since his government had only just on 2/12 October 
addressed a direct petition to Charles II for an exemption from the 
Act. Garmers asked in general terms for free trade with England 
and a staple at London. Here freedom of trade meant the absence 
of special prohibitions rather than immunity from existing customs. 
For the arrangement of these duties Garmers proposed to go back 
to the tariff of King Edward IV. A consequence of such a re- 
establishment of the early relations between Hamburg and England 
might be the protection of Hamburg shipping by the English 
navy and a corresponding treatment by England of wrecked ships 
belonging to Hamburg, while Hamburg would be free to continue 
its trade with enemies of England. 

This systematic plan of alliance was a favourite idea with 
Garmers. Perhaps he was not without personal interest init. In 
spite of the remonstrances of more farsighted English economists,’ 
fishing in the English seas was still then almost entirely left to foreign 
enterprise. It had been one of the most productive industries of 
Holland, which was said to gain by it 10,000,000/. annually. But 
the hostilities of the Protectorate had damaged this as well as 
other departments of Dutch trade, and at the Restoration the 
fishery seemed not only ready for but in want of new openings. 

© State Papers, Foreign, Hamburg and Hanse Towns, 10. 
" Diary, 16 May 1661. 
'? Roger L’Estrange, A Discourse of the Fishery. London, 1674. 
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It was natural that the old Scandic Company of the Hanse 
should seek here a compensation for the decay of its expeditions 
to the Swedish coast. For this undertaking Garmers tried to 
procure Charles II’s general licence. At first it looked as if the 
English commissioners were going to accept the proposals of so 
important a friend as Hamburg. Garmers was asked officially, on 
7/17 February 1661, whether there were any special treaties run- 
ning between England and his state, and whether Hamburg as a 
member of the empire had a right to conclude such treaties. His 
answers—in the negative to the first and in the affirmative to the 
second question—should have been the preamble to the desired 
negotiations. But the commissioners had first to report to the 
king, and their report took all such hopes away. Nor was it based 
on bad reasoning. Obviously a reintroduction of Edward IV’s 
scale of customs for Hamburg would have favoured the Hanse 
towns disproportionately. Charles II’s advisers were justified in 
declaring that the present situation was altogether different, quite 
apart from the alteration of the value of money which would have 
been a still stronger argument against the readoption of the duties 
specified. Shipwrecks and cases of contraband were amply pro- 
vided for by English and international law. The only protection 
which the English navy would be able to give to a foreign nation 
must be voluntary and occasional. Lastly, the government was 
already too well aware of the value of the English fishery to give 
it away by a general licence. The question would depend upon 
specified concessions of the king. The commissioners concluded 
that they did not see the necessity for a new agreement with the 
city of Hamburg. 

Garmers was indefatigable in representing to Charies II the 
defects of the report. He demanded a revision also on the 
formal ground that a change had taken place in the composi- 
tion of the commission. Nor did he omit to use the great 
trump in Hamburg’s hand, the position of the Merchant Adven- 
turers there. He could also point to other possible or actual 
advantages to be derived from his state, to its exportation of gold 
and silver and of corn, its stores of naval provisions. Even if 
England did not enjoy the direct commercial profit of all these 
advantages, its political interest forbade it to leave them to the 
absolute disposal of one power or another: England was bound 
to take care of-Hamburg’s independence. It speaks well for 
the diplomatic skill of Garmers that he rose to such far-reaching 
considerations, and for the political insight of Charles II that he 
was impressed by them. In a last petition of 20/80 June 1661 
the Hamburg envoy contented himself with demanding for Ham- 
burg the same commercial treatment which Holland received from 


8 Garmers’ Memorials of 4/14 and 15/25 June, and a third undated in the State 
Papers, as above. 
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England, the questions of the fishing and the naval protection he 
committed to the king’s gracious resolution. Charles II seemed 
to have waited for this compliance. He preferred the magnificent 
way of one-sided concession to bargaining. He left the fishing 
licence undecided for the moment. But on 27 July/6 August 
he promised that Hamburg should be granted the rights of a 
friend of England. Under date of the preceding day he exempted 
it from the Navigation Act.'* And in the recredentials he gave to 
Garmers on 19/29 July he even declared himself satisfied of the 
progress of Colonel Haye’s case, and renounced the reprisals which 
had been first intended. Garmers had arrived at his chief object, 
though not in the way proposed by himself. 

Some time before his departure the Hanse as such appeared at 
the court of Charles II. The syndic of Liibeck, Dr. Martin Béckell, 
had been made at once representative of his state and of the 
league on 20/30 May 1661. He was received by Charles II on 
20/30 June.” His charge on behalf of the league was to speak 
for its commercial interests at large, but principally to approach 
the delicate business of the Steelyard. The chief point was for 
the present to stop the proceedings of the exchequer against the 
rights of the Hanse. Similar action on the part of Charles I was 
referred to as a precedent. Other favourable circumstances con- 
curred. The city of Cologne, for which Charles II had a well- 
known affection since the time of his exile, was persuaded as 
an old member of the Hanse to support Bockell’s negotiation 
by a special petition on 1/11 August 1661, and the Merchant 
Adventurers felt it to be their moral duty to join the Hanseatic 
request. Nicholas and O'Neill offered secretly to withdraw their 
claims for a sum of 20001. Clarendon suddenly took an interest 
in the matter. A paragraph of the Utrecht treaty was recalled 
which entitled the Chancery to decide questions as to the rights of 
the Steelyard. Some thought the chancellor had taken bribes, and 
Williamson certainly received money from Béckell. Subsequently 
in 1662 the acting committee of the general assembly of the 
Hanse ordered large presents for Clarendon, Williamson, and the 
secretaries of state. Clarendon was then given 6001. in a silver case.'® 
At all events Béckell did not leave England in September 1661 
without a provisional grant of cessation in the proceedings against 
the Steelyard for six months. In the commission of his particular 
state Béckell was equally successful. By a special application to 
Secretary Morrice he recommended to the government Liibeck’s 
petition of 14/24 November 1660 for exemption from the Naviga- 


'* Dumont, Corps Universel, vi, 2, pp. 365-6. 

‘Ss Compare his memorial of 24 June/4 July 1661. 

'® Lappenberg, pp. 119-121. Cp. the letters of Béckell to Williamson, 31 August/ 
10 September 1661, and of Garmers to the same 11/21 March and 16/26 July 1662. 
VOL. XXIII.—NO. XCII. YY 
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tion Act, and even a like request from Danzig. Both were granted 
on 10/20 and 12/22 August 1661.” 

Garmers was jealous. The declarations obtained by him had 
not yet been officially transmitted to Hamburg. He himself en- 
deavoured to get them enlarged by the addition of the fishing licence, 
While the English intended to make it depend upon a separate 
negotiation, he desired that it should appear as a result of his mission, 
and was careful to avoid a provocation of Holland by a special 
petition. He offered on behalf of the senate the full acknowledg- 
ment of the English sovereignty in the English seas by payment 
of a duty, the tenth herring. But the Scandic Company declared 
such a diminution of its profits impossible, as the undertaking would 
first have to be managed on a very small scale. When the official 
copy, together with a somewhat more advantageous translation of 
England’s concessions, at last arrived in Hamburg in May 1662, 
all the magistrates showed their satisfaction by dressing in red. On 
13/23 March 1662 the directorial towns thanked Charles II for 
a further adjournment of the Steelyard action, but demanded a 
still longer term than the two months conceded by him. They 
communicated to him their intention of taking the business up in 
a second embassy in the course of the year. Garmers hoped to 
go to England again, as this time each of the three towns was to 
nominate one person for the joint commission of the Jeague. But 
in the summer he was sent to Vienna on political business. His 
presence would have been very necessary just then. On 17/27 May 
a new English Navigation Act was passed without regard to 
the previous exemptions."* On 18/28 July Peter Dreyer was 
accredited at the English court as deputatus ordinarius of Liibeck, 
and began to overreach the other Hanse Towns by proposing for 
Libeck alone the old terms of the Utrecht treaty. On 10/20 
November the joint embassy was dispatched. Garmers was still 
absent.'? While Lubeck was represented by the able and in- 
fluential councillor, Diederich von Brémbse, Hamburg had selected 
Councillor Casper Westermann, a diplomatic novice.” 

Their mission was principally concerned with the preservation 
of the Steelyard. But beyond that the readjustment of the old 
treaties between England and the Hanse was entrusted to them. 
The memorial which the envoys jointly delivered to Charles II's 
commissioners on 29 November/9 December 1662 covered both 
demands of the Hanse, referring to the 


17 Dumont, vi, 2, pp. 378-9. 

1814 Car. II, cap. 11, especially § 23, which repeated the prohibition of German 
wine, grocery, tobacco, potashes, pitch, tar, salt, rosin, timber, olive-oil. 

19 « Gratulatio et propositio legatorum Hanseaticorum ad Regiam M. Britanniae,’ in 
G. F. Sartorius, Geschichte des Hansischen Bundes, iii. (1808), 698. 

20 Garmers’s letters to Williamson 22 October/1 November 1661, 20 February/ 
2 March, 18/28 March, 8/18 May, 13/23 September, 13/23 December 1662. 
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grands et signalez services qu’ils ont rendu autrefois 4 ces couronnes 


lesquels 14 Roys d’Angleterre de suite Leur ont confirmé, divers Parle- 
ments ont approuvé en forme de contract solemnel et irrevocable. 


In a later elucidation of this memorial great stress was laid on the 
reciprocal nature of the commercial rights in question, and espe- 
cially on the position of the Merchant Adventurers at Hamburg ; 
from the re-establishment of the Hanse trade in the British island 
much was expected for the benefit of England itself: 


the trade with English clothes, grown since in Germany in decay and 


out of request, will shortly revive and flourish again to the great advan- 
tage of this kingdome. 


The negotiations took up the first months of 1668. Garmers, 
though still on the Continent, cannot have been without some 
influence upon them. At first he feared the particularistic 
ambition of Liibeck. Against it he put forward the old principle 
of his policy, the strict legality and reciprocity of Anglo-Hanseatic 
relations, under which indeed Hamburg must be better off than the 
other towns. ‘ Les Villes,’ as he explained to Williamson on 8/18 
November 1662, 


en general et en particulier sont obligez de resoudre et declarer l’obser- 
uance du traitté en lequel elles fondent la justice de leur praetension. 
La Ville de Lubeck veut sans aucun contra praestanda qu’on conclue, 


si l’Angleterre le veut, ce sera bien; sinon, les autres s’obligeront a 
l’obseruance du dit traitté. 


But later on he joined his efforts with those of the envoys to 
bring about an advantageous termination of the Steelyard action. 
‘Outre,’ he wrote to Williamson on 15/25 March 1663, 


vous prendez soing, que le Styliard demeure aux villes Hanseatiques, 
comme un lieu de bonne intelligence entre le Royaume d’Angleterre 
et les alemands, et les subjects de deux costez. 


Charles II acted as he had done all along. Under the pres- 
sure of the above-mentioned cireumstances—Cologne had renewed 
its petition on 29 November/9 December 1662—he resolved on 
8/18 April 1663 to recognise the rights of the Hanse in the 
Steelyard, even without a further clause than the regular pay- 
ment of the rents fixed by Edward IV.*"' He exempted the 
towns from the new Navigation Act in May and June 1663.” He 
amplified on 1/10 June 1663 the concessions made to Hamburg 
on 26 July/5 August 1661. He was lavish of personal kindnesses 
to the envoys. Their ceremonious arrival at the court had at 
first caused some uneasiness to the representatives of European 
monarchs. The Danish and Swedish residents pretended not to 


2! Lappenberg, pp. 193, 194. 





2 Sartorius, iii, 699. 
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know a Corpus Civitatum Hanseaticarum. The elector of Branden- 
burg also decided not to acknowledge the Hanse as a republic. 
The envoys were at first ignored by their colleagues. It was 
therefore important that Charles II gave them such an honour- 
able reception. The elector’s envoy, Christoph von Brandt, suddenly 
remembered 


was es zu Kriegszeiten fiir ein Vorteil sei solche Stiidte wegen der Wer- 
bungen und anderer Dinge zur Hand zu haben. 


People began to pay more respect to the envoys. Brombse was 
knighted by the king’s own hand.” On the other side Charles II 
was as unwilling as ever to bind himself by international stipula- 
tions, as Garmers had wished. The embassy returned from 
England pleased with the king, but not with their negotiations. 
Garmers significantly wrote to Williamson on 25 July/4 August 
1663— 


Je me mocque de ces ambassadeurs qui n’ont pas bien appris de négotier 
une mauvaise cause avec heureux succes. 


Westermann had had to renounce Hamburg’s idea of securing its 
French, Portuguese, and Spanish trade by an inclusion in the 
treaty then concluded between England and Algiers.™ 

It was part of Garmers’s political scheme that after his return 
from England he was very soon set to prepare the way for a formal 
sanction as it were of the relations between Hamburg and England. 
To maintain a diplomatic representative of England at Hamburg, 
as Charles I and Cromwell had done (mainly in the interest of the 
Merchant Adventurers and usually in connexion with their deputy- 
ship), would make the position of Hamburg towards England more 
independent of the gifts of the royal grace. In November 1661 
the French resident at Hamburg gave a great political dinner in 
honour of the dauphin. The queen of Sweden was present amid 
a crowd of foreign ministers: the absence of an English one 
was generally felt. ‘Tous le grand Seigneurs d’Europe,’ wrote 
Garmers on the 15th of that month to Williamson, 


nous ont honoré par la presence de leur ministres, hormis Sa Majeste 
d’Angleterre; j’espére que nous serons un jour si heureux que de voir 
quelqu’un icy. 


Indeed, the interests of the English government itself seemed to 
require this step. During the Civil War and the Commonwealth 
a puritan and republican tendency, latent under Charles I, had 
become predominant in the Company of Merchant Adventurers. 


23 Urkunden und Aktenstilcke zur Geschichte des Grossen Kurfiirsten, ix. 702,704, 
706 ; Lappenberg, p. 121. 
24 E. Baasch, Hamburg’s Convoyschiffahrt (1896), p. 14. 
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The Hamburg factory was at the head of the movement: Richard 
Bradshaw, Cromwell’s resident, had been one of its leading 
members. At the Restoration the Hamburg court was an asylum 
for the exiled democrats. ‘Il me semble,’ wrote Garmers in a 
postscript to a letter to Williamson on 31 August/10 Septem- 
ber 1661, 


que quelquesuns de malignans se cachent icy, deguisant leur noms et 
leurs lettres qu’ils recoivent de Londres. Monsieur Le Chevalier Ford 
feroit bien, s’il donnoit ordre au gouverneur des marchands auantouriers 
icy de quéter un peu. 


At the moment when the restitution of conformity was one of 
the chief aims of Charles II, the bishop of London (the diocesan 
of the English at Hamburg) received denunciations of their pres- 
byterian inclinations.» Even the minister of their chapel, Dr. 
Elborow, was not free from suspicion, and already the senate of 
Hamburg began to remonstrate against the irregular preaching 
of a certain Hammond, since the religious privileges of the English 
merchants only covered the episcopalian ritual of their court. 
The worst was that this opposition among the Hamburg Adven- 
turers began to develop a political side. It is impossible to trace 
exactly from the extant materials the workings of these secret 
currents. This much is clear, that Garmers found the adversaries 
of his policy supported by part of the English merchants. 

In each of the two states the private interests of a faction 
seemed to be pitted against the interest of the government. The 
opposition in Hamburg itself hoped to do without that honest 
and traditional diplomacy on which Garmers wished to base his 
successes. The puritan Adventurers confirmed them in the idea of 
winning England’s friendship by back doors, and even ventured to 
offer the services of their friends at home. Did they mean actually 
to injure the interest of their own country or merely to compromise 
the government of Charles If? Unfortunately the king’s attitude 
towards the Hanse Towns seemed as yet to bear out their pretensions 
and thus unconsciously to recommend their proceedings. But a 
great blow was dealt to them when on 30 October/9 November 
1663 Sir William Swan arrived as English resident at Hamburg. 
Garmers had done his best to suggest means for executing a 
plan which he had first conceived and which was eminently to 
serve his policy. He had suggested the choice of the new resident, 
who had made many friends during a private visit at Hamburg 
early in 1662, and had also contributed by his hints to shape the 
resident’s instructions. He had particularly pointed to the neces- 
sity of the declaration that Charles II would not confirm the treaty 


*8 See a letter to this purpose, among the State Papers, addressed to one Mr. Foirlis 
at Nevendon, 6 September 1662. 
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of Utrecht unless the city of Hamburg pronounced its willingness 
to observe it for its own part. Swan was ordered by his govern- 
ment above all to take energetic measures against the company 
by demanding from everybody the oaths of allegiance and con- 
formity.”® 

He came at the right moment. He found the opposition 
inside the company as yet in a decided minority, chiefly formed 
by Francis Townley, David Herester, and Samuel Richardson, 
who had received the regicides Broughton and Phelps, and 
favoured the flight of men like Corbett, Okey, and Barkstead. In 
the king’s name Swan promised the Adventurers pardon for all 
such treasonable acts on condition that they gave the required 
declarations of future obedience. He succeeded in excluding from 
the company’s privileges two recusant members. He moved 
Dr. Elborow to conform, and as Elborow’s weakness had driven 
many merchants to Hammond’s more vigorous sermons, 80 his reso- 
lution now helped to silence the sectary. The church reformation 
of the Restoration was here carried out upon a small scale. On 
27 June/7 July 1664 the Adventurers made Swan their deputy, 
though for the present no salary could be fixed on account of the 
doubtful commercial situation. But a goed deal of official influ- 
ence upon the proceedings of the company was now secured to the 
government, as had been the case in the past. This was necessary. 
The three republicans in the company had not lost their leading 
position among their countrymen. They began again to neglect 
common prayer and sacraments and to refuse the proposed 
engagements. When Swan told them to ‘forbear the courts and 
counsels’ of the company, they replied with pride that they were 
free from personal antagonism against him and acknowledged the 
fairness of his behaviour, but that they were not touched by the 
orders he had brought with him, and were sure to get dispen- 
sations through their friends at court.” 

The same uncontrollable element of personal policy stood in the 
way of Swan’s negotiations with the city of Hamburg. In vain he 
recommended in one of his first reports that all matters of import- 
ance should pass through his hands. The chief point of interest 
was intimately connected with the life of the company. Hamburg 
had lately more and more turned from the retail trade in English 
cloth to transporting that commodity from England and to 
underselling the Adventurers’ wholesale prices. Perhaps this had 
contributed to the decline of the company’s trade. Anyhow the 


26 Garmers’s letters to Williamson, 26 January/5 February and 22 April/2 May 
1662; a draft of Swan’s instruction is found misplaced in State Papers, Foreign, 
Hamburg and Hanse Towns 12. 

27 Swan’s letters to Arlington, 14/24 November, 30 November/10 December 1663, 
12/22 January, 21 June/1 July, and to Williamson, 28 June/8 July 1664. 
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company felt its monopoly threatened. At last the attention of 
the English government was drawn to the danger. Westermann 
had to give a promise that Hamburg would stop this irregular 
trading, but it went on in spite of his promise. The first months 
of Swan’s residentship did not permit of his taking the business in 
hand. His credentials had to be delivered. At Bremen and Hamburg 
they were received almost submissively. To Lubeck Swan made 
a journey for the purpose in February 1664. He perceived the 
decaying state of its commerce. It was unable to support itself, 
and would fall a prey to some neighbouring prince. After his 
return to Hamburg he opened the negotiation with the senate. 
A memorial he delivered in Charles II's name was without effect. 
It was confessed that certain members of the company had advised 
the refusal of Swan’s proposals. Swan thought good to go over 
to England himself for a time. Perhaps it was partly his work 
that Charles II issued a proclamation on 20/30 May which forbade 
the cloth export from England to be carried on by Hamburg. But 
the proclamation remained a dead letter. 

On his return to Hamburg in June Swan found his difficulties 
increased. The senate politely evaded his complaints; Charles Il’s 
exhortations, which he delivered, were treated dilatorily. Public 
opinion, expressed in numerous pamphlets, attacked the privileges 
of the company fiercely. The assertion was commonly heard that 
the king took no serious interest in the affair, otherwise he would 
enforce his proclamation instead of negotiating about its sub- 
stance. Swan’s repeated demands for decisive measures were not 
responded to by his government, which did not seem to perceive the 
‘affront’ done to it. When on 20/80 July the senate at last 
answered Charles II’s letter they ventured to assert the legality of 
the Hamburg cloth trade. Issue was joined as to the interpretation 
of the treaty for the reception of the Adventurers. Hamburg 
believed that clause 44 excluded only English outsiders from 
the monopoly of the company. England understood Hamburg 
merchants to be comprehended in the term ‘interlopers.’ In 
this sense Charles II wrote to Hamburg a third and fourth time on 
30 November /10 December 1664 and 20/30 January 1665. Thus 
the possibilities of reaching an agreement either directly or through 
Swan became exhausted. But the senate remembered the results of 
their previous missions to England, and on 17/27 February 1665 
they announced to the king the despatch of two envoys, Daniel 
von Campe and John Eegsoff. On 23 March/2 April the envoys 
presented their first memorial, in which the detrimental effects 
of the Adventurers’ monopoly were set forth, and hints were 
thrown out as to the probable rise of a woollen industry in Lower 
Germany after the model of the manufactories in Silesia. Swan 
found himself again removed from the centre of action. He 
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could only put Williamson in mind of the company’s interests 
when he recommended the envoys to him.” 

Meanwhile the situation had become complicated by an 
external event. The war between England and Holland could not 
leave the Hanseatic relations with England unaffected. Holland 
and Hamburg were engaged to each other by the treaty of 
4/14 August 1645.%° Holland was bound to respect the trade 
of Hamburg citizens and of merchants enjoying burgher-rights 
there during time of war. This stipulation established at the 
outset a mutual confidence which provoked the jealousy of 
England. It was suspected that a great many Dutch merchants 
had been made free of Hamburg in order to come under the pro- 
visions of neutrality, and moreover that many Dutch commodities 
were conveyed in vessels of the allied city. On the other hand 
it was doubtful whether Hamburg would accord full protection 
against Holland to the Adventurers, and how far therefore 
England should respect the trade of Hamburg. At the beginning 
of 1665 some Hamburg: vessels were seized by England and 
detained by the court of admiralty. Swan proposed that the 
senate should deliver to the king a detailed list of the Hamburg 
shipping for the information of the English navy, and that the 
ordinary passes of Hamburg ships should be declared insufficient. 
The senate made some difficulties in fulfilling the first request. Nor 
was it an easy task to fix the fluctuating proportions of a great 
commerce in the required manner. On 11/21 March Swan was 
able to forward the official catalogue to the English government. 
But a large reservation was made for additions and alterations 
arising from supplementary inquiry, for the building and pur- 
chase of new ships, and for change of captains. For the sake of 
greater security Swan had privately procured a list ‘of such 
Merchants as live in the City of Hamburgh and are known to doe 
businesse for Hollanders upon Commission or in Partnershipp.’ 
He sent it with the other, and added the advice : 


If any goods be demanded by or in the name of the aforesaid per- 
sons, some of them being native hollanders and liue here by Contract 
only, a more than ordinary testimony for making good their demands 
may justly be required. 


But here too the Hamburg envoys succeeded in thwarting 
Swan’s policy. Fourteen of the ships seized had been declared 
free by the admiralty. Campe and Eegsoff obtained from the 
royal commissioners the actual release of these ships by a memorial 


28 Swan’s letters to Arlington, 14/24 November 1663, 23 February/5 March, 
22 March/1 April, 16/26 July, 26 July/5 August, 15/25 October 1664; to Williamson, 
18/28 March 1665. 

* Gallois, Geschichte der Stadt Hamburg (1853-6), ii. 448. 
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dated 26 April/6 May. This was not the way to discourage 
Hamburg’s contraband trade. On 8/18 July, instead of the ordinary 
fleet of seven or eight ships, above twenty vessels left Hamburg 
harbour for Archangel under the city’s certificate: they were 
commonly believed to contain many Dutch goods. A large trade 
of forty-fifty vessels was every week going on between Holland 
and Hamburg; and English cloth was constantly imported by 
Hamburg ships from Newcastle via Tonning.*” 

But the character of Hamburg’s neutrality was also subjected to 
another test. The privateering war which accompanied the Anglo- 
Dutch hostilities penetrated into the mouth of the Elbe. Hamburg 
at once took its stand upon the privileges of the empire to which the 
river belonged. The emperor personally intervened with Charles II. 
Lubeck, on 3/13 January 1666, complained to Leopold I of the 
English molestations, which were sure to ruin its trade entirely 
in spite of its complete innocence: it was vnbillich, wass andere 
etwa pecciert, uns vnverschuldeter weiss mit aufzuebiirden. Charles IL 
had been obliged to give and to observe a general declaration 
in favour of the Hanseatic trade.*' Campe and Eegsoff in their 
memorial of 26 April/6 May 1665 laid stress on the right of free 
navigation in the estuary of the Elbe. But the problem was not so 
simple. The Dutch seem to have been the first to attack English 
ships on their way to Hamburg. Hamburg’s inactivity against 
them increased the appearance of its partiality for Holland. Swan 
urged the English navy to take vengeance. He received blank 
commissions from the duke of York. These he gave to some poor 
English seamen and got a ship for them from some English 
merchants at Hamburg. In October a great Dutch Indiaman, the 
‘St. James’ of Amsterdam, was taken in spite of her superior 
ordnance and carried to Glickstadt; Swan himself sent assistance 
to beat off the attacks of other Dutch ships.** Now the senate of 
Hamburg began to stir, published an edict against privateers, 
vexed an English merchantman sailing for Yarmouth, and even 
threatened to expel the Merchant Adventurers. But all Swan’s 
threats of his king’s displeasure were lightly regarded by the 
senate. ‘ Whatever I say unto them,’ he complained on 
18/28 November 1665, ‘their agents assure them they stand well 
in his majesty’s favour.’ Already a member of the company had 
been insulted by a Hamburg citizen for refusing to cancel a bond 
without full satisfaction, and then forced to sue before the ordinary 
courts of the city coutrary to the privileges of the company. The 
violent anti-English pamphlets printed at Hamburg did much to 
weaken the reputation of Charles II and his navy all through 

*” Swan’s letters to Williamson 8/18 July and to Arlington 15/25 July 1665. 


3! Sartorius, iii. 699-700 : 21 June/1 July 1665. 
*? See his letter of 28 October/7 November. 
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Germany. It was noted that Sir Gilbert Talbot on his way back 
from Denmark was not honoured by a public salute.** 

On 80 January 1666 a fleet of the Adventurers arrived at Cux- 
haven under convoy of two English frigates. None the less there was 
some risk of a Dutch attack. Swan appealed to the senate. But 
the senate declined to intervene, though they acknowledged the 
danger by giving Swan complete freedom of action. Accordingly 
Swan went himself down to Cuxhaven, and the ships were safely 
conducted to Hamburg. It is not likely that the senate was 
altogether moved by ill will against the company. Hamburg was 
no longer what it had been when it undertook the defence of the 
English merchants, and its decaying power was insufficient to make 
good the promise in every case.** This was manifested by an acci- 
dent which troubled the Anglo-Hanseatic relations for many years 
to come. In the evening of 24 August/3 September 1666 a fleet 
of English merchantmen, partly belonging to the company, lay by 
the Danish bank of the Elbe near a place called the New Mill, when 
a couple of Dutch vessels hove in sight. The scene could be 
observed from the walls of Hamburg. The senate sent a warning 
to the English to retreat under the guns of the city. They took no 
heed, and their crews were said to have been drunk. The Dutch 
approached and took six ships, which they burnt; eleven escaped. 
They found Hamburg harbour closed on account of the darkness 
and the flood. The company in vain demanded from the senate 
an armed force in order to take immediate vengeance on the 
Dutch. This brought the ill-feeling between the city and the 
Adventurers to a height. Even the king appeared to stand up 
resolutely for his subjects. In vain Campe and EKegsoff offered 
the fairest excuses for the senate’s attitude in a ‘particular and 
true relation ’ of the event at New Mill (27 September/7 October 
1666). The senate themselves addressed Charles II on 9/19 Octo- 
ber in the same sense. 

Complaint had been made of the Dutch outrage to the 
emperor and to the circle of Lower Saxony. At the request of 
the Swedish commander Wrangel the elector of Brandenburg 
had made remonstrances at the Hague. The English king 
permitted the proprietors of the lost ships to sue the city of 
Hamburg for damages at English law before a royal commission. 
It availed the senate nothing to protest against the action 
(24 November/4° December 1668) as contrary to the law of 
nations, to threaten that the emperor would draw the case before 
his supreme jurisdiction, and even that the dormant imperial 


83 Swan, 31 March/10 April 1666; State Papers, Foreign, Hamburg and Hanse 
Towns 11. 

* Swan to Williamson 20/30 January and 17/27 February, his secretary Jollyvet 
to the same 23 January/2 February 1666, State Papers, l.c. 
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edicts against the Company of Merchant Adventurers might be 
reinforced. They were soon obliged to retract all these menaces 
(29 January/8 February 1669), and on the contrary to thank 
Charles II for his gracious treatment of their trade during the 
war with Holland. They now tried to take the opposite tack 
and to guard their position by at least the semblance of yielding. 
The English envoy at Stockholm, the earl of Carlisle, made 
use of a stay at Hamburg to mediate between the city and the 
Adventurers. On 18/28 February the senate published a reso-. 
lution 


further to allow and continue them the former old accord with its 
priviledges, and immunities, viz. to those only, that here are residing and 
traffiquing for themselves, and their town trade, according [to] its dry [sic] 
letter, intent and meaning. Yet soe that if hereafter the Court or any 
of them, at any time thinke they have a Just cause against this Citty, 
Cittizens or inhabitants, they then shall be obliged, within the Roman 
Empire, respectively in its highest Court of Justice or in the Court of this 
Citty, to enter the said action, prosecute it, and content themselves with 
the verdict or determination there given. And thus we allowe to the 
English Court here residing, our defence and protection in this Citty, but 
without the Citty in Our territory by water and land the same, as much 
as is possible and equally with Our own Cittizens, in case wee and the 
Citty shall not be hindred in it, per vim majorem, casus insolitos, 


infortunia, statum neutralitatis, Jussum superioris, et Jura Gentium. 
And likewise the Senate intende not allways and indifferently, to put 
their Cittizens and Inhabitants to their oath upon suspicion moved 
against them, that some English doe participate in goods or wares from 
England conveighed into the Citty, but onely that the English shall 
produce Legall and sufficient grounds, arguments and presumptions, 
concerning the said suspicion. 


Though, as a matter of fact, no concession was made for the 
future as to the differences with the company, yet the expectation 
was expressed that upon this declaration the Adventurers would 
abandon their suit in England, and even secure the city against 
its resumption by a royal order. But Charles II answered the 
overture on 24 May/3 June only by the reserved declaration that 
he would take into account. the old friendship between England 
and Hamburg. And when on 26 November/6 December the 
plaintiffs in the suit for damages demanded from the king a 
final hearing, their petition was granted and their claims were 
admitted on 3/13 December. The next step was the execution 
of the sentence. As Hamburg made no arrangements to satisfy 
the English merchants, letters of marque and reprisal against the 
city were given to them by Charles II on 27 June/7 July 1670. 
Politely, but resolutely, the senate on 2/12 August asked for the 
annulment of the decision: the king could not be willing to establish 
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a dangerous precedent by forcing the city to accept responsibility 
for an outrage committed outside its territory, 


praesertim cum et nostra humillima conditio nunquam nobis tam altos 
suggesserit spiritus, ut liberae Reipublicae fastigium conscendere sata-: 
gerimus. 


In delivering this letter on 15/25 August Campe could even refer 
to an intercession of the Hamburg court of Merchant Adventurers 
with the central court at London—perhaps the work of those 
nonconformist revolutionists, perhaps the effect of a genuine 
apprehension that matters might go too far. On 9/19 November 
the city broke off its negotiations with Swan; the two com- 
missioners, though his old friend Garmers was one of them, left 
him without taking their leave. ‘I cannot but acquaint you,’ he 
wrote to Arlington, 


that it is generally and openly spoken upon the Exchange, that they 
have such a purse with them as shall procure them friends to couller 
this and all other faults, and to doe their businesse, in defiance of the 
Kings resident and defiance of the Companie. 


Already the emperor backed Hamburg’s resistance by a decree 
of 6/16 December 1670.*° It is doubtful whether this policy would 
have sufficed to improve the strained relations between the parties. 
A solution was offered from outside by the new Anglo-Dutch war 
in 1672. Hamburg could not wish to break with England in so 
perilous a conjuncture. As early as January 1670 Garmers him- 
self, with Francis Matzeltt, had come to London to offer complete 
submission to Charles II’s will. But it was by no means 
advantageous to England to drive the city to the side of its enemies. 
A mutual inclination to compliance was the result. Swan was 
foremost in dissuading a declaration of war: it would not only 
have ruined what was left of the company’s commerce, but would 
also have deprived England of a large supply of war materials.* 
The Company of Merchant Adventurers joined his representations 
by submitting to the consideration of the government the following 
noteworthy reflexions *” :— 


That the Trade of Hamboro giving the most constant and liberal 
vent to the Woollen Manufactures of this Nation, and the Commodities 
returned from thence being of more necessary use to the kingdom then 
those of any other Country; the interruption of that Trade, will not 
only strangely prejudice the vent of that Staple Commodity, whereby the 
revenew of the whole kingdom will be much abated, but his Majestys 
Customes alsoe will be greatly lessened ; besides that, the returnes from 
thence consisting much in Navall Stores, if Warr continue long, 
it will very difficultly be carryed on without friendship with Hamburgh. 


85 Gallois, ii. 450. %° See his letter of 5/15 April 1672. 
*” Undated, but endorsed, ‘ found with (May 1672).’ 
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It may not alsoe be unworthy of consideracion that the Privileges and 
Immunities granted to the English Merchants, are not only greater than 
any Factory in the world hath, but were given in the infancy of Trade, 
when we were Sole Masters of the Woollen Manufactures, and should 
they be once forfeited, would never be restored again . . . that in prospect 
of the Warr now Declared against the Hollanders, the English Merchants 
have exported vast quantities of Cloaths to Hamburgh, that Towne in 
all Warrs with the Dutch, having bin the Magazine for the Northerne 
part of the world. It appeareth that the English goods now there, 
Together with the debts owing from the Burgers upon a just and regular 
computation amounto (sic) about fourehundred Thousand pounds Sterling ; 
which in case of warr will certainly be confiscated: a Summ that will 
never be repaired by the prizes that shall be taken: that inconsiderable 
Towne, not dareing to contend with His Majesty will immediately 
abstein from all Trade, and not adventure to put out one ship to Sea, 
their inland trade being what will support them ; and consequently their 
Marriners which are very Numerous, will serve the Hollanders for bread : 
besides the lives alsoe of those English men there will be exposed 
to the outrages of an enraged ungovernable Populace. And then what 
remaines, but that those miserable Traders thither, must throwe them- 
selves and their Families at his Majestys feet for bread; which will be 
alsoe the condicion of Several thousands of Clothiers and other Artificers 
in this Nation, who are wholly supported and maintained by that Trade. 


‘For preventing his Majestys Enemies to manage their Trade 
dureing this present Warr under the name of Hamburgers Subjects, 
or colour of Hamburgh ships,’ * it was only proposed to exclude 
from free navigation vessels bought by Hamburg, Dutch subjects 
made free of Hamburg, and hostile goods conveyed by Hamburg 
since the beginning of the war. The senate submitted to supply 
a new survey of Hamburg’s shipping.*® The array of the Anglo- 
French forces had overawed the city ; their defeat at sea revived 
its spirits. The credit of the English at Hamburg sank with the 
arrival of more and more disastrous news from the theatre of war. 
A list of the English plaintiffs and the amounts of their claims 
was posted up at the Exchange, and did not fail to rouse again all 
the anti-English feelings of the German population.*” In England 
the envoys Garmers and Matzeltt began to assume a bolder tone. 
In July 1672 they formally protested against a new report on the 
suit for damages which was being drawn up by the judge of the 
admiralty, Sir Leoline Jenkins, without regard to their rejoinders, 
and partly by secret examinations of the plaintiffs’ witnesses. By 
an unlucky coincidence the war also caused a new outbreak of the 
dissensions among the Merchant Adventurers. On 29 March/ 
8 April 1672 the London factory received a warning from the king 


%* An undated and unsigned proposition, marked as the preceding one. 
%® Swan to Arlington, 6/16 May 1672. 


” Richard Twyford to Williamson, 14/24 June 1672. 
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to secure their goods at Hamburg. Upon this a merchant of the 
name of Banckes gave orders to his factor at Hamburg to remove 
part of his stores there to Luneburg and Leipzig. Now the trade 
of the Adventurers, though conducted by the individual merchants 
upon their private accounts, was none the less subject to some 
corporative regulations, and of these a principal one was the limi- 
tation of that trade to the ‘mart-town’ Hamburg. The transmis- 
sion of Banckes’s property was therefore considered by the majority 
of the members as a breach of the company’s laws. As the king 
had at least indirectly authorised Banckes’s proceeding, and was 
willing to protect it directly, the old political opposition here found 
a new vent. Swan this time was aware that the opposition had 
right on its side. He had always been against unnecessary rigour 
in dealing with his fellow-members. Yet in 1667 again he had 
been forced by the government to turn two, Edmund Towse and 
Cuthbert Jones, out of both court and assemblies.‘ Similar 
violence Banckes’s adversaries seemed to fear from the deputy. 

On 1/11 July Swan and Robert Palmer stood for re-election to 
deputyships in the general assembly of the company at Hamburg, 
with their ‘ wonted salarie to be payd as monnies come in,’ when a 
merchant of the name of Shafte rose and complained that ‘Colonel 
Moore had this morninge warned him to take care what he spake 
in court, least he were sent for over into England.’ Presently the 
assembly, by a deputation of Towse, Baber, Cambridge, Pococke, 
Shafte, Oakeley, and James Banckes, demanded from Swan a 
declaration that he would not subject the company to external 
pressure. He was not re-elected until he promised to leave the 
punishment of offenders to the court. In vain he afterwards tried 
to modify the record of his declaration by moving in the next 
court on 8/18 July to add the following passage : — 


That in case the court should not do it, he should then, and not 
before apply himself to the King and Councill. 


The motion was not carried. When in October he communicated 
to the company Charles II’s order to stop the proceedings against 
Banckes he met with undisguised resistance. He referred to his 
position as the king’s officer. A strange conflict indeed had broken 
out between the duties and convictions of his public and his 
private employments. Swan’s proposal to unite the two posts 
henceforth by a‘royal writ, and so to give preponderance to the 
official influence, was scarcely a remedy. He was answered :— 

*! Morrice on 21 June/1 July: ‘I do readily and chearfully close with your charity 
and kindnesse on the behalfe of the Company in generall, and shall not abate any- 
thing of those good offices I have done, and may still be able to doe them, for the 
miscarriage of some factious persons amongst them. And I think it will be for their 


service and advantage that such ill members be left off, least otherwise the Gangrene 
(or the suspicion of it, which is but little better) take through the whole body.’ 
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Well you shall not troubel us longe. ... We are a free Companie ; 
we have nothinge to doe with a Courtier, nor a Minister; lett him speak 
what he will, we will doe what we please. 


And not until he exhibited a new peremptory command of the king 
was Banckes’s ‘ broke’ cancelled in December.” 

Even after the Dutch danger had passed, the dispute about 
the damages did not end without further complications. On 
15/25 January 1673 Hamburg engaged itself by treaty to settle 
the matter by payment of 35,000/. to the plaintiffs in four 
instalments, on 1 March, 1 June, 1 September, and 1 December." 
But it was an unhappy time for large financial transactions. 
Part of the payments was lost by the goldsmiths in consequence 
of the stop of the exchequer. The senate, of course, refused to 
indemnify them for the fault of the English government. On 
18/28 September 1674 they petitioned Charles II for either the 
remission of the corresponding amount of damages, or the repa- 
ration of the loss out of public resources. Yet Charles II, on 
20/30 November, categorically demanded the liquidation of the 
last instalment.“* It admits of doubt, but it is highly probable, 
that England again carried its point. On 27 May/7 June 1675 
Hamburg was acquitted by the king of its whole stipulated debt, 
whether the receipt was real or merely nominal.*® At about the 
same time Hamburg further testified its goodwill to England by 
silently resisting a mandate of the emperor’s, which enjoined the 
senate to dissolve the contract with the Merchant Adventurers.“ 

Such was the progress of Anglo-Hanseatic relations. Their 
arrangement and rearrangement might take some time and 
require some trouble; after its completion only private interests 
could disturb the political situation; the proceedings of inter- 
national private law took the place of political negotiations, and 
often both were inextricably entangled. Of this the double posi- 
tion of the English resident was an expression. The absence of 
real political business gave to his activity a peculiar colouring. 
He commanded the compliance of the senate of Hamburg as easily 
and even more easily than that of his own company—sometimes 
the sovereignty of the republic seemed to be a mere name. But 
as far as England was concerned, the Hanse Towns risked nothing 
by such a dependence, because no political collision appeared 
possible. There were other powers from which both things were 
to be feared. The freedom of Hamburg was continually threatened 
by Denmark, as that of Bremen was by Sweden. In vain it 
had tried in the last general assembly of the Hanse, with the 
Swan to Arlington, 4/14 October 1672, and 26 December/5 January 1672/3. 
'S State Papers, Foreign, Treaties, 285. 

“ State Papers, Foreign, Hamburg and Hanse Towns 12. 
* Foreign Entry Book 56, 50. © Lingelbach, Amer. Hist. Rev. 1903-4, 277. 
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support of Lubeck, Brunswick, Danzig, and Cologne in May and 
June 1669, to give the old confederation a firmer political and 
defensive organisation. The rest of the members did not feel the 
same urgent necessity and deferred the whole problem until the 
next meeting, which never took place. The Hanse had practically 
ceased to exist.‘ The towns had to take their stand by them- 
selves, and to make the best they could of the general situation of 
European politics. 

The negotiations opened at Nimeguen in 1676 seemed to 
introduce a new epoch for them. Just as the Hanseatic liberties, 
at least in the towns’ own opinion, had been established for many 
years by the peace of Westphalia, so their confirmation by the 
new international congress must be an effective defence against 
their neighbours. A first mission of Hamburg to Nimeguen 
failed.** Nevertheless, when the prospect of a conclusion drew 
nearer in 1678, it renewed the attempt through its envoys 
Meuren and Schafshausen. Its chief aims were comprehension 
in the peace, prevention of new customs in the Elbe,‘ and the 
future insurance of its trade in times both of peace and war. These 
objects at least Jenkins was asked to support, when Swan recom- 
mended to him the two Hamburg diplomatists (18/28 June 1678). 
The Company of Merchant Adventurers also thought fit to put in 
a word for the city with Charles II, if only to urge as an equivalent 
the strict observation of section 44 in their reception-treaty with 
Hamburg ‘in its genuine sense, according as your Majesty hath 
declared upon a full hearing in councell and by your Majestys 
Letter signified to the Senate of Hamburgh.’ Unfortunately the 
envoys began by forfeiting the favour of the English repre- 
sentatives at Nimeguen, who took it amiss that they paid their first 
official visit to the ministers of the emperor. Bremen too claimed the 
king’s aid at Nimeguen in a petition of 21 September/1 October :— 

Si qua unquam Civitatis huius pro libero et immediato ab Imperatore 
et Imperio Romano-Germanico declaratum statum, cum suis iuribus 
et dependentiis in tuto collocandis spes affulsit, id certe factum esse 
credimus, ex quo Sancta Regia Maiestas Vestra Summi Mediatoris partes 
cum inter alios nunc belligerantes, tum inter prememoratum Imperium 
et Regem et Coronam Sueciae, titulo Ducis Bremensis statui et iuribus 
nostris maxime adversantem, in se suscepit. 

What they expected from the congress was briefly the interpretu- 
tion of the term status praesens in the instrument of the peace of 
Osnabriick as status immediatus, though in a separate statement of 
Desiderata Civitatis Bremensis they specified their aim as directed 

47 Sartorius, iii. 637 ff. * Gallois, ii. 454. 

# As to the staple rights claimed since 1661 by Brunswick-Liineburg for its port 
of Harburg, see E. Baasch, ‘Der Kampf des Hauses Braunschweig-Liineburg mit 


Hamburg um die Elbe vom 16. bis zum 18. Jahrhundert’ (Quellen und Darstellungen 
zur Geschichte Niedersachsens, xxi.) (Hannover, 1905), p. 89 ff. 
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mainly against the Swedish advocatio. But the work of Nimeguen 
terminated without the gratification of the Hanseatic wishes. 
Hamburg had indeed to experience the uselessness of the new peace 
of the empire (11/21 March 1679) immediately after its conclusion. 

In this conjuncture Swan died, but fortunately he was re- 
placed by a not less active and circumspect diplomatist, Sir 
Peter Wyche. Already when he delivered his credentials to the 
government of Hamburg on 16/26 December 1678 he noticed the 
political depression of the city in the ceremonial of the senate, 
‘who out of modesty pretend not to the Pompe and esclat of 
giving publick audiences in the Radt-House.’ In the summer of 
the following year the war between Denmark and Sweden began to 
threaten the territory of Hamburg. King Christian V kept his 
headquarters in its immediate neighbourhood, and brought together 
a menacing train of artillery. During the autumn it became clear 
that these preparations were meant for the siege of Hamburg. 
The senate implored Wyche and the Company of Merchant Ad- 
venturers to procure for them the protection of Charles Il. The 
company assembled and charged Wyche to represent to the 
English government 


that there is now here (and seldome less) then aboue 100,000/. in Our 
Wollen Manufactures, little less of other commodityes of the growth of 
our owne and of other Countreyes, and debts lying out in the Countreyes 
about us proportionable to the great trade driven here by soe numerous 
a Factory. That our privileges are great here, haue been of long con- 
tinuance, are maintained inviolably, and indulgently, and were at first 
settled with no little charge and trouble. That should any other Prince 
or Potentate bee master of this Place, their Priviledges would be irre- 
coverably lost, their Estates unsafe, and a Staple (long since designed to 
vent our wollen manufacture, and soe considerable to the nation by the 
great successe of it) to be resettled in some other place, with what loss to 
trade, and with what disincouragements and disadvantages, is easy to bee 
imagined. 


Under pretext of some petty grievances, connected as it seems 
chiefly with the administration of the then exiled Garmers, the 
Danish king demanded nothing less from the city than uncon- 
ditional subjection. Hamburg preserved a dignified and spirited 
attitude in the midst of danger. In spite of Denmark’s protests 
the new fortifications at the Steintor were continued. The city 
was not indeed left entirely without the foreign encouragement 
it hoped for. First the dukes of Brunswick put a check on the 
Danish arrogance. Levies of four regiments of foot for Christian V 
were stopped by Celle. Instead of these forces it sent 2000 men 
of various troops under Major-General Mell to Hamburg; they 
were taken in the city’s pay and sworn to its service. In the 


beginning of October the three dukes of Celle, Hanover, and 
VOL. XXIII.—NO. XCII. 
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Wolfenbittel sent their ministers Hammerstein, Groote, and 
Heyenburg to Christian V as mediators between him and Hamburg. 
But at the same time they gave force to their overtures by letting 
their own armies march to Hamburg’s assistance. The mediation 
was shared by the French envoy Rebenac and also by Branden- 
burg. By an accommodation of 1/11 November 1679 both parties 
were for the moment satisfied. The question of Hamburg’s 
political status was left in suspense; the city engaged to pay 
220,000 dollars in satisfaction of the Danish grievances. The 
inclusion of this Interims-Recess among the Acta of the Nimeguen 
congress *® partially satisfied one of Hamburg’s political aims. 
Though there had finally been no need for the direct interference of 
the English government, the attitude of the company and the 
resident during the siege had improved their position with Hamburg. 
Wyche wrote to Sunderland on 30 September/10 October 1679 :— 


The whole English Company here seems intrepid, and resolute to 
venture their persons and Estates in the common danger, which has 
wonderfully endeared us to the whole Populace, who take moré than 
ordinary notice of it, to our praise and advancement in their good 
opinions, soe laudable is it, to manage becomingly selfe Interest. There 
is not any time in the Yeare, when this River is open, that there are not 
here lading and unlading, 20 English shipps. 


Anglo-Hanseatic relations were also favourably affected by the fact 


that the famous case of Colonel Patrick Haye against Hamburg 
reached its end in the year following the Danish attack. The legal 
proceedings at Hamburg, which had received Charles II’s approval 
at the Restoration, had been interrupted in 1661 by the appeal 
of Alexander Haye’s widow to the emperor. Of this opportunity 
the children and heirs of Patrick, Christian and Elizabeth Haye, 
availed themselves to obtain from Charles II a similar removal of 
the action to England. Hamburg refused to obey England’s 
arbitrary intervention. In 1675 the Committee of Trade and 
Plantations recommended reprisals against the city. In 1680 the 
Hayes’ claims had been made good with exception of 12,000 dollars. 
The senate dared not refuse Charles II’s peremptory demand for 
this remnant so soon after the danger from Denmark. Wyche 
received the last payments in the autumn of that year."! 

In spite of all his important services, Sir Peter Wyche soon 
lost his post at Hamburg through an intrigue of his friend Bevil 
Skelton. When Skelton came through Hamburg on his way back 

5° See Wyche’s correspondence with Sunderland, State Papers, Foreign, Hamburg and 
Hanse Towns 16, especially letters of 22 September/2 October, 30 September/10 October, 
3/13 October 1679 ; Gallois, ii. 413 ff. ; Actes et Mémoires des Négociations de Nimégue, 
2nd ed. iv. 740 ff. 

5! Wyche to Jenkins 6/16 July, 20/30 August, 21 September/1 October 1680. 


From a comparison with Gallois, ii. 457, it seems that Hamburg tried to recover the 
sum lost to the Hayes from the heirs of the original defendant, Biirgermeister Eitzen. 
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from Vienna to England, Wyche communicated to him his desire 
to see his employment extended from the Hanseatic residentship 
to the courts of the neighbouring German states; in dealing with 
these princes a good many commissions had been formerly entrusted 
to the minister at Hamburg. He asked his friend to recommend 
his plan at court. Suddenly he received his recall in Septem- 
ber 1681. Skelton had profited by the occasion to get the enlarged 
residentship for himself with about twice the salary that Wyche had 
received.» The chief reason for this change seems to have been 
the intention of the English government to appoint a successor 
to Sir Gabriel Sylvius at the Brunswick courts. As early as 
3/18 October Skelton was accredited to them with an excuse for 
his residence at Hamburg, and on 15/25 November an instruction 
followed which sent him directly to the Guelph princes in the 
manner prescribed to his predecessor: he was to consult with the 
prince of Orange on the way, then to ‘ receive from them such pro- 
positions as they shall think most conducing to the mutuall good 
of our respective Dominions.’ * With Hamburg Charles I1’s rela- 
tions remained undisturbed during Skelton’s residentship. Though 
the king declined on 1/11 May 1683 to provide his representative 
with dormant powers to mediate between the city and Denmark, 
as the former had desired, yet on 27 January/6 February 1682 
he wrote to the emperor and electors to protest against the new 
Elbe customs which Christian V projected.* 

The same period marks an epoch in the history of the Steel- 
yard. After the buildings had been destroyed by the great fire of 
London in 1666 the molestation of the Hanseatic proprietors began 
anew. The English government announced the confiscation of the 
ground unless the court house was rebuilt. But the Hanse Towns 
could not agree as to the division of the costs. No one had a 
public interest in the preservation of the factory. At last private 
enterprise found a remedy. The Hausmeister James Jacobsen and 
several other Hansards undertook to give a building lease of the 
estate to James’s brother Theodore, who completed the.restoration 
of the Steelyard in 1680. The exchequer at once tried to levy 
taxes on it, and distrained on Theodore Jacobsen’s property. 
But when the Hanse Towns on 2/12 July 1682 complained to 
Charles II of the illegality of this proceeding the king instituted an 
inquiry, and upon its result formally confirmed on 28 February/ 
10 March 1683 the privilege of the Hanseatic settlement by re- 
storing Jacobsen’s goods and forbidding any further taxation of 
the Steelyard.*> Hencetorth the Hanseatic court house at London 
was left untroubled until its sale in 1853." 

8? All Souls’ College MS. 238, 186 ; Foreign Entry Books 58, 33-5. 
8 Ibid. 58, 35-43. * Ibid, 58, 185 and 58 ff. 
58 Lappenberg, /.c., and Foreign Entry Books 58, 123 and 125. 


56° F. W. Barthold, Geschichte der Hansa, Leipzig, 1862, p. 528. 
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It appears not improbable that this mark of Charles II’s 
favour encouraged the Hanseatic opposition to English commerce. 
Bremen took a prominent part in the movement of protestant 
Germany against the Stuarts after the Ryehouse plot. Sir William 
Waller, who was tolerated in some, expelled from other, German 
territories, succeeded in getting appointed commander-in-chief of 
Bremen’s military forces. Bremen became a nest of political 
refugees.” But at thesame time Waller started upon a commercial! 
enterprise and projected the establishment of a woollen manufacture 
in the city. Charles II left Sir Edward Dering, the governor of the 
Merchant Adventurers, to make proposals for preventing this 
attack upon their trade, as Sunderland informed Skelton on 
21/81 December 1683. The political side was taken up by the 
king himself. On 1/11 January he demanded from Bremen the 
dismissal of Waller. The city tried to offer excuses through 
Theodore Jacobsen, and not until the king reiterated his demand 
in a more imperative form through Skelton (4/14 March) did it 
come to the point. Waller was given a last chance of reconcilia- 
tion with his sovereign, otherwise his removal was promised on 
15/25 March. But his continuance in office, even on conditions, 
was evidently impossible. After a third letter from Charles II 
(7/17 April) Bremen resolved to comply on 2/12 May 1684.** 
Thus the interests of the Merchant Adventurers were saved by 
a purely political negotiation. That they were still of national 
importance is brought out by a memorial of Wyche from Ham- 
burg: ‘ Reasons humbly offered to H.M. Prime Minister of State 
by Sir P. W. whether H.M. State-affaires ... and the great 
Trade . . . seem not now (as always) to require a Resident here.’ * 
Linen, flax, yarn, wax, and naval provisions are given by the paper 
as the items of the company’s German import into England; the 
amount of customs paid for it is taken to be not much lower than 
those of the Turkish company. Wyche’s memorials attained their 
purpose. At the succession of James II Skelton was promoted to 
the Dutch embassy and Wyche regained his old employment. 
He had another opportunity of rendering Hamburg an important 
service, for he took part with Brandenburg, Brunswick, and the 
emperor in mediating between the city and Christian V of Denmark 
(September-October 1686), when he had the advantage that 
James II had been informed by Denmark beforehand and was 
able to influence its policy.* 


C. Brinkmann. 


37 Cp. Dict. of Nat. Biogr. s.v. Sir William Waller. 

38 Foreign Entry Books 58, 185, 187, 199, 201-3, 203-4, 225. 

59 All Souls’ College MS. 240, 65. 

% Instructions and credentials, Foreign Entry Books 58, 408-14, 13 April 1685. 
6 Foreign Entry Books 59, 24b: Gallois, ii. 424 ff. 





The Franco-British Commercial 
Treaty of 1786 


O part of the policy of the younger Pitt is more remarkable 
than that which led to the conclusion of the commercial 
treaty with France on 26 September 1786. That event occurred 
at a time when the relations between Great Britain and France 
were beginning to be seriously strained by their rivalry in the 
affairs of the United Provinces, as well as those of the Orient, and 
we can scarcely realise the importance of the new departure without 
glancing at some of the political events which preceded it. At the 
close of the year 1785 France seemed to have acquired complete 
ascendency at The Hague owing to the skilful manner in which 
her foreign minister, Vergennes, intervened in the disputes between 
the Dutch and the emperor Joseph II. That potentate, acting on 
behalf of his Belgian subjects, had claimed the right of abrogating 
the clause of the treaty of Munster which gave to the Dutch com- 
plete control over the navigation of the Scheldt estuary within the 
bounds of their province of Zealand, a privilege which had 
strangled the commerce of Antwerp, but was highly valued by the 
United Provinces and considered essential to their welfare.' Nor 
was this all. ‘lhe emperor also revived some ancient claims to the 
Dutch fortress of Maestricht. These disputes threatened to lead 
to war, when Vergennes dexterously offered his mediation; and 
finally brought the disputants to sign the treaty of Fontainebleau 
(8 November 1785), whereby the emperor agreed to forego both 
demands in consideration of the payment of ten million Dutch 
florins.? As the Dutch maintained that it was impossible for them 
to pay so large a sum, the French government made itself responsible 
for one-half of it. This arrangement was much criticised at the 
time, as it was attributed to Marie Antoinette’s desire to benefit her 
brother’s treasury at the expense of that of France. In reality it 
was one of the masterpieces of Vergennes’s policy. By averting a 
war between two states friendly to France he avoided the embar- 


1 Diaries and Correspondence of the First Earl of Malmesbury, ii. 89, 90. 
? Martens, T'raités, iv. 55-71. 
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rassing choice which he must otherwise have made between them, 
thus either breaking with the system of Prince Kaunitz or losing 
the friendship of the Dutch and throwing them into the arms of 
England. As it was, he succeeded in keeping some hold over 
Austrian policy; and on 8 November 1785 he signed with the 
Dutch plenipotentiaries the Franco-Dutch treaty of alliance, which 
brought the United Provinces definitely under French influence 
both politically and commercially. The correspondence which 
passed between the marquis of Carmarthen and Sir James Harris, 
British envoy at The Hague, shows how urgently both of them 
sought to prevent or postpone the ratification of this treaty by the 
estates of those provinces which were well affected to Great Britain.* 
All was in vain. The treaty was ratified, and the isolation of 
England seemed complete. The writer in the Annual Register of 
1784-5 refers to her condition as most precarious, seeing that ‘all 
the systems of policy which had been pursued for two centuries in 
the support of a balance of power... were now at once done 
away with and dissolved.’ * 

Further threatening signs were the reconstruction of the French 
East India Company in the spring of that year, and the exertions 
of the French ministry (despite financial embarrassments) to form 
a great harbour and dockyard at Cherbourg. The known predilec- 
tion of Louis XVI for the navy seemed to open up a prospect in 
which the French and Dutch would gain the mastery at sea and be 
able ultimately to expel the British from India. Such at least was 
the impression which current events left on the mind of every 
British statesman except William Pitt. It argues singular hope- 
fulness and serenity that he should at this very time have been 
preparing to proceed with the long-delayed negotiations for a 
commercial treaty with France. It may be of interest to present 
here, interwoven with a general account of these negotiations, some 
hitherto unpublished or little-known documents which will throw 
light on that interesting episode. As is well known, the commercial 
treaty of 1786 was the outcome of a clause in the treaty of 
Versailles of 3 September 1788, which gave expression to the free 
trade views of Vergennes and the earl of Shelburne. For various 
reasons no steps had been taken to give effect to that clause. In 
September 1784 Mr. Craufurd had been sent to pave the way for 
the proposed compact; but a sharp difference of opinion soon 
became apparent. Rayneval, to whom Vergennes committed 
almost entire charge of the negotiations until the final stages were 
reached, stipulated that reciprocity should be taken as the basis 
of their discussions. To this the British foreign secretary, the 

3 Martens, Traités, ii. 170, et seg. Harris’s private letters to Carmarthen, which are 


in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 28060 ez seq.), throw further light on many topics. 
* Annual Register, 1784-5, pp. 137-8. 
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‘marquis of Carmarthen, demurred as being vague, and as com- 
mitting Great Britain too deeply.’ Accordingly no progress was 
made, and Vergennes, after repeatedly expressing his annoyance at 
the long delay, issued in February 1785 an arrét, which imposed 
a duty of 60 per cent. ad valorem on all British-made carriages 
coming into France. This drew from Carmarthen a letter to 
Craufurd, dated St. James’s, 4 March, in which he pointed out 
the serious results of this action. He added that it was 
regrettable from 


its evident tendency to prevent that spirit of conciliation and friendly 
liberality so necessary at this time to produce any good effect from those 
commercial arrangements now in contemplation between the two 
countrys. At any time a measure of this sort would be looked upon in 
an unfavourable light, but at present it must appear equally impolitic 
and unfriendly ; and, if followed by what naturally may be the consequence 
of it, a reciprocal increase of duty on our part upon the importation of 
some material article of French produce, we shall only act in compliance 
with the strictest justice as well as policy. I could wish you to explain 
the whole effect naturally to be expected from such a measure in the most 
forcible, though at the same time friendly, manner to M. de Rayneval. 

From your silence, Sir, I must conclude that you have hitherto been 
able to make no progress in the pursuit of the object of your mission, 
and I cannot but say I am much surprized at no opening having been 
made to you on the subject.® 


He then sought to refute the French claim that the clauses of 
the commercial treaty of Utrecht (1713) would entirely lapse, 
whether any new trade arrangements were made or not. He 
pointed out reasons against such a contention, and stated that he 
was not surprised at the delay on the part of France, considering 
the recent unfriendly step. 

In his answer of 10 March Craufurd said that he had stated to 
Rayneval Carmarthen’s objections to the new tax; but he received 
the reply that the new tax was general, and therefore not hostile 
to England. France had the right to establish such regulations 
‘while there appeared so little chance of any new arrangements 
taking place.’ Craufurd also contested Rayneval’s contention that 
the clauses of the commercial treaty of Utrecht would lapse 
unless new arrangements were made. If France held to this 
there would be an end of confidence. Rayneval then admitted 
that this would not be pressed too far. As each court threw on the 
other the responsibility for not making some practical proposal, no 
progress was made. On 5 May Craufurd reported that he had set 


5 For Carmarthen’s hostility to France, see Political Mem. of the Duke of Leeds, 


ed. by Mr. Oscar Browning, p. 101. Other proofs of it will appear in the course of this 
article. 


® Foreign Office, France, no. 16. 
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forth to Rayneval the desire of the British government to proceed ° 


with the negotiations; but that the reply had come that nothing 
could be done until he (Craufurd) was empowered to accept or 


reject the basis of reciprocity as stated by Rayneval at their first 
conference, viz. : 


Que les sujets des deux nations contractantes jouiront respectivement 
dans les deux royaumes des avantages qui y sont accordés aux nations 
les plus favorisées, tant pour la navigation que pour le commerce, toute- 
fois que cela ne dérogera pas aux traités subsistants, et principalement a 


celui d’Utrecht de 1713; & moins qu’il n’y est quelque chose que nous 


croyons devoir changer ou expliquer pour le bien général. 


Craufurd then pointed out to Carmarthen that no answer had 
been sent to his first communication made in September 1784. 

As no reply was forthcoming, Vergennes and Rayneval seem to 
have resolved to adopt drastic means for bringing the affair to a 
point. On 10 July 1785 there appeared an arrét prohibiting the 
import of foreign cottons, muslins, gauzes, and linens, which clearly 
was aimed in the main against British commerce. Seeing that the 
question of the motive which prompted the issue of this and similar 
subsequent arréts has been much discussed,’ it may be well to cite 
the opinion of Daniel Hailes, one of the ablest members of the staff 
of the British legation at Paris, whose activity and energy often 
earned the polite sneers of the figurehead of the embassy, the duke 
of Dorset. After the latter had gone to England for a long 
furlough most of the correspondence of the embassy fell to Hailes, 
and it certainly did not suffer owing to Dorset’s absence. Hailes, 
in his despatch of 4 August 1785, states that : 


The slow progress of the treaty of commerce has occasioned a great 
deal of ill-humour towards us ; and the two arréts du conseil which have 
been fulminated against us have been suspended with more forbearance 
than could reasonably have been expected considering the detriment 
French manufactures have sustained, and the great advantage we have 
derived from the balance of trade having been so much and so long in 
our favour. People in general think that this strong measure will hasten 
the conclusion of an arrangement between us ; but so great is the fondness 
for those articles of our manufacture against which the arréts are 
particularly levelled, that many are of opinion, should the treaty not take 
place, that they will still find their way into this kingdom, both fraudu- 
lently and loaded even as they are with a duty of 45 per cent. 


Craufurd’s view differed somewhat from that of Hailes. He 
ascribed the recent arrét merely to the ill-humour of the French 


7 E.g. by the Comte de Butenval (Précis du Traité de Commerce de 1786, Paris 
1869), who holds that the arréts broke down Pitt’s hostility to the projected commer- 
cial treaty and compelled him to acquiesce in the aims of Vergennes. The documents 


hereafter printed will tend to show the onesidedness and exaggeration of this opinion. 
8 Auckland Correspondence, i. 388, 391. 
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ministry, and held that it would increase the difficulty of framing 
any commercial treaty. This was the opinion of the marquis of 
Carmarthen, as will appear from the following despatch :— 


To Mr. Craufurd. St. James’s, 5 Aug., 1785. 


Sir,—The affected delay on the part of M. de Reyneval in making 
any proposals for a new commercial arrangement, till such time as the 
basis of the negotiation prepared by him was either accepted or rejected 
in toto, showed the little desire of that gentleman to proceed in a fair 
and equitable manner. Mutual benefits and reciprocal advantages are 
indisputably the objects we are inclined to pursue in the adjustment of 
this business; but to say at once that the two nations shall be entitled 
to those privileges which are alone allowed to the most favoured nations, 
by way of a basis to the negotiations, and without weighing the nature and 
consequences of such privileges is totally impossible, and of this 1 think 
M.de Rayneval must be convinced when he recollects that it was a 
stipulation of this sort contained in the 8th and 9th articles of the treaty 
of commerce of Utrecht in 1713 that prevented those articles from ever 
being carried into effect.® 

Though it must be admitted as a truth that we cannot listen to a 
proposal of this sort as a basis, without forfeiting every claim to prudence, 
or indeed to common sense, at the same time this refusal can by no 
means be looked upon as precluding any proposal the court of Versailles 
may wish to introduce during the course of the negotiation. 

Thus much for the first difficulty which has occurred upon the subject. 
Another much more important one has, however, since arisen, and which, 
unless speedily done away, will effectually put an end to any possibility 
of a commercial intercourse between the two countries, I mean the effect 
of the late edicts so inimical to the trade and manufactures of this 
country, and which, as originating probably in the peevishness of a 
moment, will I trust be revoked upon the more cool and dispassionate 
reflexion of another. 

I shall be very happy to hear that M. de Rayneval is disposed to 
enter upon the discussion of this business with you, though at the same 
time [I] shall doubt much of any real benefit being obtained to either 
nation till I see more appearance of good humour and fair dealing on the 
part of France. Tam, &e., 


CARMARTHEN.!? 


The French version of the matter is set forth in Hailes's letter 
of 11 August to Carmarthen, describing his recent interview with 
Vergennes, whom he apprised of the concern caused by the arréts 
in England. Hailes reminded him that the British cabinet had 
been almost wholly occupied by the Anglo-Irish commercial 
arrangements then under discussion. (We may remark here that 
Pitt’s aim certainly was, if possible, first to effect the commercial 
union of Great Britain and Ireland in order that he might hold a 


® The British parliament refused to give effect to them. 
© Foreign Office, France, no. 16. 
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stronger position in the commercial bargaining with France.) 
Hailes’s despatch continues thus :— 


M. de Vergennes endeavoured to convince me that what had been 
done proceeded neither from impatience nor ill-humour, but that, as we 
on our side had found it necessary to make new regulations for the 
security of the revenue and the protection of our manufactures, so they 
also had been obliged to adopt similar measures ; that what the preamble 
of the last arrét set forth was literally the case, and that the introduction 
of English manufactures had risen to so crying an enormity that, unless 
French goods were announced as English, there was no chance of their 
finding a sale. He concluded, however, by saying that an arrét du conseil 
was not irrevocable, and that everything might be set right by Mr. 
Craufurd and M. de Rayneval.!' 


On 22 September Craufurd reported that unless some basis 
were soon agreed upon other unpleasant measures would be 
enforced against British traders. Rayneval pressed him to con- 
cede the most favoured nation basis and to allow abundance of 
room for exceptions that might be agreed on in the sequel. 
Rayneval’s words in his letter of 15 September were :— 


Nous vous offrons tout; c’est 4 vous 4 juger si cela vous convient, et 
si vous étes disposés 4 admettre la réciprocité; si vous la jugez inad- 
missible, c’est & vous 4 indiquer les exceptions ; vous avouerez que nous 
sommes hors d’état de les déviner, 


Rayneval added that the arréts were not new, and were needed 
for the protection of French manufacturers. On 25 October 
Rayneval assured Hailes that the French government really 
desired to have a friendly commercial treaty with Great Britain as 
a means to a closer union between the two lands.’? On 1 December 
Hailes again asserted to Carmarthen his belief that some further 
arréts against British manufactures were prompted by the same 
motive as the former, ‘ which were meant to stimulate us to a con- 
clusion of the commercial treaty as soon as possible.’’* The 
assurances of Hailes failed to cure Carmarthen of his sus- 
picions of France. He seems to have believed that the whole 
scheme was devised in order to make bad blood between Great 
Britain and her earlier trading allies, especially Portugal; and 
that, when France had alienated the old friends of England, she 
would fall upon her and despoil her of everything. These views 


seem to us fantastic and absurd, but at that time they were 
widely held. . 


On the other hand, the conviction was taking root among 
many merchants that the time had come for the abrogation of the 


! F.O. France, no. 16. 


2 Tbid. Despatches of 22 September and 25 October. 
8 Thid. 
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old restrictions on commerce between England and France. The 
Pitt Papers contain several memorials to this effect, and it may be 
well to present here the most interesting parts of one of the best of 
them. It was sent to Pitt by Benjamin Eyre, a merchant of 
London; it is undated, but probably belongs to the spring or early 
summer of 1786, when the negotiations for the Anglo-French 
commercial treaty were in progress. After pointing out that 
Great Britain will always have a great advantage over the French 
in the iron trade owing to the proximity of her deposits of coal and 
iron, he proceeds thus :— 


The great advantage this country will have over France in the 
woollen trade is very conspicuous and especially the coarse part of it— 
the great increase of wool in this kingdom by the wise steps of the legis- 
lature in inclosures, and which it is to be hoped will be continued by 
inclosing or disposing of the Crown lands, whereby this increase of coarse 
wool will still be continued. 


He then refers to the wealth of the natural productions of 
Great Britain in fuller’s earth, rape oil, and other products, and 
says the treaty now being made will check smuggling by lowering 
duties on brandy and other articles. He then proceeds :— 


It may also be observed that if it were possible to take off the Excise 
on all spirits, beer, salt, &c., and could a tax on real property be sub- 
stituted, it would certainly raise’this nation to a state of happiness and 
opulence which it has not yet arrived at; first, by encouraging the 
landed interest in the making of malt spirits, which is now confined to 
a very few hands indeed, whereas were this plan put in execution, every 
individual in the kingdom where industry and frugality prevailed might 
turn all remnant and damaged corn into common beverage by malting it, 
which by the present laws of this kingdom he is not permitted to do, or 
otherwise by distilling, and with the help of the sundry fruits of the 
earth, with a little honey or sugar, make the same into rich and pleasant 
cordials—viz. raspberries, currants, brambles, or any other fruit which 
his habitation might afford him. 

With respect to the silk trade, it is generally admitted that France 
will have the preference therein; but, if the following hints could be 
adopted, the advantages in the silk trade would perhaps turn towards 
Great Britain. First it may be observed that silks imported from China 
or Italy is (sic) subject to a duty of 25 to 33 per cent. of its first cost; 
this article being imported by the India Co. or by opulent merchants 
from Italy, who pay down the ready money for duty, and then sell it to 
various manufacturers who are still wealthy persons, and have a credit 
or discount equal to 10 or 12 months thereon. These manufacturers 
employ all the poor weavers who exist in the neighbourhood of Spittle 
Fields in the most wretched condition, frequently not having value or 
subsistence for one day, but run on score with publicans, chandlers’ shops, 
&e., till they can finish their work and receive their money.'t This being 


‘4 This proves that ‘ sweating’ was prevalent in 1785. 
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done, the article is either vended in Great Britain, or a market found for 
it abroad, the latter of which has chiefly been done to America. When 
he exports or sells to the merchant, he or the merchants, after giving 
bonds and sundry expenses in the Customs House, which on small sums 
is equal to the value, and very often not received, but on larger sums it 
is attended with an expense of five (?) per cent. on the same, and nearly 
six months before received, when the bounty or drawback thereon is 
about three shillings per pound on silk in pieces or ribbands, on sewing 
silk, silk and cotton, silk and worsted, and others in proportion to the 
silk that might be used therein—and the revenue has frequently most 
wickedly been injured by obtaining larger bounties than the manufac- 
tured goods were justly entitled to; whereas had the silk so imported 
not paid any Customs, the capital required by the different merchants 
and manufacturers would have been little more than one half, and con- 
sequently would have enabled small manufacturers to have been concerned 
in the same manner that the woollen and cutlery manufactories (sic) are 
now done, and have enabled them to sell the articles 25 or 30 per cent. 
cheaper than they now are—indeed the great improvement in mechanics 
which extends to almost every part of these dominions must and does 
tend to reduce this article so that we perhaps may not be much undersold 
by France, even in it.'® 


As will shortly appear, Pitt was not so hopeful respecting the 
silk trade as his memorialist. But he certainly shared the hopes 
to which Adam Smith had given expression, and in the autumn of 
1785 he began to concert measures for a commercial treaty with 
France. Hitherto he seems to have acquiesced in the negative 
and dilatory tactics of Carmarthen in order to gain time and push 
through his Anglo-Irish compact. The action of the Dublin 
parliament in August 1785 put an end to these hopes, and then 
it was that he turned towards the French question. Foreseeing 
the need of a skilled negotiator who had made a special study of 
finance and commerce, he made overtures to a political opponent, 
William Eden, who had been partly instrumental in founding the 
Bank of Ireland, and recently had spoken ably against Pitt’s Irish 
commercial arrangements. Eden held views which were certain 
to win him the sympathy of Vergennes and the philosophes, and 
he proved to be the ablest and most suitable of envoys. His 
French tendencies exposed him to the ridicule of Sir James Harris, 
who helped to prejudice Carmarthen against him; but this 
mattered little, for Pitt soon took the commercial negotiation 
almost entirely into his own hands. From the many unpublished 
letters between Pitt and Eden we see their mutual confidence and 
esteem, though the chief sometimes held in check the envoy as too 
sentimental and too French in his leanings. The first letter of 
Eden to Pitt, dated Beckenham, Kent, 12 October 1785, states 
that he (Eden) would have preferred the speakership of the house 


's Pitt Papers, no. 335. 
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of commons, or some office in which he could have worked at the 
simplification and consolidation of the Customs, of which he 
enclosed a plan.'® But it is clear that Pitt all along destined him 
for the French negotiation. The French government on its side 
granted an extension of time for the treaty, first of six months and 
finally of a year. Craufurd having been recalled (for faults not his 
own but those of Carmarthen) Eden took his place. His first 
important letter is the following :— 
Paris, April 13, 1786. 

My opinion that the French Court is determined without 
many days’ delay to enable me to propose a treaty to you upon the plan 
which we all agreed in England wonld be the most eligible. . . . What- 
ever may be their political motive and commercial speculation, it is not 
to be doubted that they wish to come toaconclusion. Their facility 
thus far is such that they have adopted the mode which I suggested not 
only to its full extent and in all its circumstances; but they have also 
endeavoured by their observations, as delivered by M. de Rayneval, to 
give immediate and additional effect to it. And yet they do not ask any 
specific advantages, for they leave the whole open to delay as to 
any particulars which we may wish to postpone; only desiring, as 
M. d’Adhémar had assured me in England and as M. de Vergennes and 
M. de Calonne have repeated here, that we will pursue such manage- 
ments '7 as we find expedient, in full faith that we mean to act fairly and 
to give, in the result, a substantial effect to the intercourse and commerce 
and pacific system of the two countries. Such conduct (whatever may 
be its motive) should certainly be met with equal alacrity on our part. 


He then states that the French projet requires Great Britain 
(1) to reduce the duties on French wines to the proportion pre- 
scribed in the Portuguese treaty.'* 


(2) To abolish such prohibitions as peculiarly refer to France... . 
But (he continues) I am not aware that we have any prohibitions of 
this description ; as far as I can form a belief from mere recollection, 
I think that all our prohibitions are general. 

(3) And most important—to reduce the duties on French goods to 
the same level as the duties paid to other powers. Upon the fullest 
examination of this proposition I do not know that it is liable to any 
solid objection. We have the fullest evidence that it is not objectionable 
to the Linen Trade. The whole body of the London traders and factors 
have voted it and the principal body in Scotland. 


He advises Pitt to ‘admit cambric at a duty of 6s. per demi- 


piece,’ as was recommended by British cambric manufacturers. 
This would check smuggling. 


'S Pitt Papers, no. 110. This packet of the manuscripts, deposited in the Public 
Record Office, consists wholly of letters which passed between Pitt and Eden. None 
of those here given have been published in the Auckland Correspondence (vol. i. 
1861). Eden became Lord Auckland in 1789. 

" * Ménagements’ is here the sense. Adhémar 


was French ambassador at 
London. 


'® The Methuen Treaty of 1703 with Portugal. 
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He next declares his belief that the admission to British ports 
of French leather and paper on the same duties as similar articles 
from Flanders could not be inconvenient, neither would reductions 
of the duties on glass and china. He also urges Pitt in debate not 
to emphasise too much the advantages to British commerce, as the 
treaty might suffer thereby. A few inconveniences might be put 
up with owing to (1) the avoidance of the retaliatory measures which 
were prepared and would have been resorted to but for this accom- 
modation ; and (2) the improvement of the relations between the 
two empires. As to Ireland, her interests are well safeguarded in 
art. 5 of the projet. In a few months she will probably adopt the 
treaty conformably to that article. As the projet is printed in full 
in the appendix of the Auckland Correspondence (vol. i.), it is 
needless to reproduce it here, especially since Pitt refused to abide 
by it. While admitting the good intentions expressed in that 
document, he desired to frame a compact on terms that would 
be lasting and not exposed to the possibility of prohibition.'® The 
British view was set forth ina declaration, which, together with the 
contre-déclaration of the French government (16 June), is printed 
in the Auckland Correspondence. We may therefore merely state 
that there was no irreconcilable difference between the two govern- 
ments ; and Eden more than once (as also the duke of Dorset) re- 
ferred to the great courtesy and facility shown by Vergennes 
and Rayneval, their only suspicion being the long delay which 
occurred in June and July owing to the pre-occupations of Pitt 
in parliament. Eden also expressed his conviction that France 
did not gain enough by the treaty, and that the advantages 
respecting navigation would accrue to England; that, in fact, the 
latter power, in place of the general prohibition then existing, 
would gain very large commercial advantages. He hinted that 
Pitt would do well not to press France hard, but to conclude 
promptly somewhat on the lines of the projet and the contre- 
déclaration. 

Great then was Eden’s chagrin to find on 17 June that Pitt, 
under pressure from the silk trade, insisted on the continued 
exclusion of silks from Great Britain. ‘With what face,’ he 
wrote to Pitt on that day, ‘I am to propose the admission of 
English cottons and the exclusion of French silks, I do not well 
foresee.’ The Pitt Papers however yield proof that that 
statesman was deluged with petitions from the silk manufacturers, 
declaring that their trade would be ruined if silks came in even at 
a moderately high duty. Lancashire was eager for the entry of 
its cottons into France on very easy terms. Jenkinson, the head 


1? Pitt Papers, no. 333. I propose to publish almost in full this letter of 
26 May 1786 in my forthcoming work, The Life and Times of William Pitt the 
Younger. 
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of the reconstituted board of trade, also urged great caution in 
view of parliamentary opposition. Accordingly the matter remained 
almost in abeyance until the second week of August. On the 8th 
Eden remarked that Rayneval and Vergennes were still convinced 
of the desirability of a treaty, and so was the contrélewr-général 
(Calonne), but the matter was now becoming ‘a topic for conversa- 
tion and cabal.’ He added that the greatest danger to the cause 
of peace lay in the East Indies, and he urged the desirability of 
coming to some arrangement respecting armaments and trading 
- rights in that quarter.”” These are the first hints as to an accom- 
modation of disputes long outstanding in India, which finally came 
about in the Anglo-French convention of 2 September 1787. 

The following letter to Pitt shows the accommodating methods 
of the French ministers on recent proposals :— 


Paris, Aug. 23, Wednesday, 10 p.m. 

.. « « [hope that I shall settle all the points in the manner you 
wish, except only that I do not expect any further reduction of the duty 
on hardware. It will not be my fault if I fail in this, for I urged it this 
morning, at least as far as it was decent or safe; and I shall return to 
the charge in another shape tomorrow: at the same time I am firmly 
convinced that the proposed duty will give us a full access to the French 
market and will be thought so low here as to be the subject of much 
outcry. M.de Rayneval informed me in confidence that the people most 
zealous for low duties all concurred in stating the necessity of 15 per cent. 
on this article and 20 per cent. on the cottons (and some went so far as 
80 per cent.) M. de Vergennes was of opinion for 15 per cent. and 
M. de Calonne, after much dispute, by the aid of a paper in which I had 
urged for 5 per cent., split the difference and carried it for 10 (but with 
great doubts). 

As to the pottery and fayence, I shall obtain either 10 or 15 per cent. 
As to the beer and cyder, probably a duty of one-third above the internal 
duty here. As to the saddlery, I hope about 15 per cent.; but there is 
a great internal duty, which creates some puzzle. The reservation as 
to Portugal sticks much in our throats, but I hope we shall swallow it. 
* I also had a long conference with M. de Vergennes and the 
Controlleur-Général in the apartment of the former. Nothing could be 
kinder or more conciliatory than their manner and language towards me. 
M. de Vergennes expressed satisfaction in warm terms at the appearance 
of an immediate conclusion. . . . The Controlleur-Général lamented 
rather warmly, and in a sort of speech, that you could not find it prac- 
ticable to open the silk trade. M.de Vergennes informed him—“ qu'il 
y a trente mille polissons dans la ville de Londres qui ont une voix sur ce 
chapitre”’—to which he answered that there were above double that 
number at Lyons who would execrate him for admitting all the numerous 
manufactures of England by the same instrument which will exclude 
the only well established manufacture of France. We ended however 
pleasantly and with good humour. I shall occupy myself tomorrow in 


2 See, too, his letter of 27 July 1786 in the Auckland Correspondence, i. 149. 
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putting the whole business into shape, and shall then transmit it to 
M. de Vergennes, who thinks it material to prefix a preamble, but, as I 
shall see the whole before it goes to the Conseil, I hope that nothing 
embarrassing will be inserted. . . . If this business takes the turn which 
seems probable, I may hope perhaps to return to England about the end 
of October. Wa. Epen.?! 


Even now Pitt tried the patience of Eden and of the French 
government by a further delay. We find our envoy writing on 
81 August to remonstrate with him for writing to consult the 
Irish government on certain parts of the treaty which affected that ’ 
country :— 


Your political courage goes beyond mine, for I suppose that you look 
without anxiety on this fortnight’s delay which we are giving. In truth, 
if it is given in politeness to Ireland, it is a great compliment, for it is 
impossible to do more for Ireland than we have done. 


He then foretells that, as all the details of the treaty cannot 
possibly be adjusted so as to suit both Great Britain and Ireland, 
it will in no long time bring about a commercial treaty between 
them.?2. The letter which Pitt wrote to the lord lieutenant, the 
duke of Rutland, on 19 August 1786 puts a new face on the matter. 
There we find him pressing the duke for explanations on the clauses 
of the treaty which affected Ireland, and begging him-to send to 
London the chancellor of the exchequer, the speaker, and Beresford 
to confer with him.” Thus it was Pitt’s anxiety to gain the utmost 
advantage for Ireland which led to the delay that so much 
troubled Eden. 

The following hitherto unpublished documents, taken from the 
Pitt Papers, no. 110, will serve to illustrate the final phases of the 
negotiation. The first of them is in Pitt’s writing, and is endorsed 
‘Memorandum for instructions to Mr. Eden, 28 August 1786’ :— 


Mr. Eden observes that in the first article of the amended draft sent 
him in N. the words en Europe are omitted, as he supposes by accident. 
If it is wished to put them in so as to confine the operation of this 
article to the dominions of the two Crowns in Europe, there is no 
material objection; but it is thought here to be on the whole rather 
more desirable that it should not be inserted after the words dans tous 
les Etats respectifs de leurs dits Majestés, but should come in later after 
the words que les sujets d'autres Etats. The effect will then be that all 
prohibitions and duties will be abolished both in Ewrope and elsewhere, 
which put the subjects of the two Crowns respectively on a more disad- 
vantageous footing than the subjects of other European States. The 
motive for writing this is that possibly France may give to Spain or 


21 Pitt Papers, no. 110. *2 Beaufort Papers, p. 353. 
23 Correspondence between Pitt and the Duke of Rutland, pp. 158, 159. 
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some other European country advantages in her colonies, in which we 
should wish to participate ; and there is no probability of our admitting 
any Ewropean country to any of our colony trade, at least in any instance 
where France might not be admitted on the same terms; and we should 
still be at liberty to give any privilege separately to America without 
France being included in it, if ever we should find it expedient to do so. 

The fourth article ought certainly to be extended to the case of any 
suppression of prohibitions as well as any abatement of duties. 

Some interval may be necessary before the reduction of the duty on 
wines can take place, and a stipulation may be necessary for that 
purpose. Inquiries are directed to be made to ascertain the stock of wine 
in hand and measures will be taken to collect the opinion of the trade 
on the length of time requisite to prevent inconvenience. We shall 
endeavour to make that time as short as possible as far as relates to the 
duty on wine; and as to everything else, the earlier the treaty can be 
made to operate, the more satisfactory it will undoubtedly be to our 
manufacturers. 

It is by no means necessary that the specification of the various 
articles, included under the general words of the tariff, should appear 
upon the face of the treaty. The exchange of a ministerial declaration 
will be sufficient; but too much care cannot be used in making such a 
declaration as comprehensive and explicit as possible ; as general terms 
can hardly correspond precisely enough in the two languages to 


prevent the danger, without this precaution, of misapprehension and 
disappointment.” 


We may next quote an extract from a letter to Mr. Eden, dated 
Whitehall 12 September 1786 :— 


It does not appear to his majesty’s servants that there is any material 
difference between the saying that French wines shall pay the same as 
those of Portugal now pay, or that they shall pay no more than what is 
now paid by the Portuguese wines ; and, as you state the latter expression 
to have passed the Council, and to be more agreeable to the French 
Court, you are at liberty so to word this article, in that form. 

Neither is there any objection to the insertion of the words Grande 
Bretagne in this article if desired by France. The present duties on 
brandy imported into Ireland are 4s. 23d. per gallon. It does not appear 
perfectly certain whether it may not be advisable hereafter to raise them 
in a small degree beyond that amount. We are unwilling therefore to 
consent to fix them in the tariff at what is now their present amount, 
but have no difficulty in agreeing either to fix them never to exceed the 
English duties, or to leave them to the general operation of the most 


** Another sign of Pitt’s care is to be seen in the draft of a long despatch in his 
writing to Eden, dated 4 September, with numerous corrections and additions. It is 
in the Foreign Office volumes, ‘ France,’ no. 20. The final sentence deserves to be 
quoted:—‘If you cannot obtain a reduction to 5 or 7} per cent. on iron, copper, or 
brass, yeu will endeavour to gain it on iron alone, that being a point which H.M.’s 
servants have most earnestly at heart, and in which the reasoning above stated seems 
conclusive in our favour. This is a point to be pressed to the utmost, but if you 
should find it absolutely impossible to carry it, it should not ultimately prevent your 
signing the treaty.’ 
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favoured nation, and you will do whichever is most agreeable to the 
French government. 

It appears that the apprehensions we entertained that there might 
be difficulty in bringing Ireland to admit an intercourse in the article of 
linen is not likely to prove well founded. On the contrary we have 
reason to believe that the Irish are apprehensive of the competition of 
France in our market only, and that they would not fear it in their own. 
There is even an expectation of their sending some particular sorts to 
the market of France. It would therefore be a material improvement, if 
in specifying the duties on linen, the rate between Ireland and France 
could be fixed at the present amount of the hereditary duties only, on 
Dutch linen, which appear to be 42d. per ell. The circumstance of this 
being the only permanent duty actually subsisting makes the proposal 
appear both fair and natural; and indeed, unless the French ministers 
take the alarm at our making the proposal, the charge would probably 
be acceptable to them and would look like a fresh concession on our part. 
If this point could be gained there would, I believe, be little doubt that 
the whole of the tariff would be accepted in Ireland; without it, the 
reduction of the duties on cambric (so much below what they were 
previous to the prohibition), though a perfectly right measure, may 
occasion some discontent. You will therefore endeavour, as far as 
possible, to bring the French ministers to agree to this proposal, and you 
will know in what manner to introduce it so as to give it the greatest 
probability of success. In case it can be carried you may even (if it is 
necessary) give up the distinction between Great Britain and Ireland in 
the 10th article and omit the latter part of that article, making the 
stipulation of the first paragraph extend generally to all H.M.’s 
European dominions. If however (which we trust will not be the case) 
the French Government should decidedly refuse to concur in this altera- 
tion it is a point which H.M.’s ministers, although they have it greatly 
at heart, do not think so indispensable as to prevent your signing the 
treaty.” 


Eden experienced difficulty on certain matters of detail, but 
in all cases he found the French ministers affable and conciliatory. 
On 21 September he reported that he had left at Versailles the 
completed draft of the treaty, that Vergennes had agreed to it, and 
it only remained to show it to Calonne. It is curious (we may 
remark in passing) that the wishes of the king and queen, and of 
the ministers other than Vergennes and Calonne, are scarcely ever 
referred to, and this is strange considering the active opposition 
which Calonne was then encountering from Breteuil in the cabinet. 
No complex treaty was ever settled by so few persons—by the two 
French ministers and Rayneval on the French side, and on the 
British side by Pitt and Eden. At the close of that letter of 
21 September Eden remarked :— 


The dangerous paragraph at the end of the 6th article is now made 
completely innocent; and it is merely said: “Si quelques erreurs se 


* Pitt Papers, no. 110. 
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glissent dans le traité, les deux souverains s’entendront de bonne foi pour 
les redresser.” . . . I have been obliged to state the glass and plate-glass 
at 12 per cent.; a few words from you to the plate-glass people may help 
to conciliate them. . . . With respect to your great point, the hardware, 
copper, iron, &c., I hope to adjust it most completely to your satisfaction, 
by a clause to class all those merchandises under different duties, none 
of which shall exceed 10 per cent. 


The treaty signed at Versailles on 26 September 1786 has 
been published in the Parliamentary History for 1786 and in the 
Auckland Correspondence (Appendix to vol. i.) We may there- 
fore give its substance very briefly as follows:—It granted com- 
plete freedom of commerce and trading rights between the two 
nations for their dominions in Europe. The right of entry into 
either land was greatly extended. Great Britain agreed to import 
French wines at duties not higher than those of the most favoured 
nation (Portugal) and to reduce the duties on French vinegar and 
oil. Both lands agreed to subject the following articles to these 
charges :—Hardware and cutlery up to 10 per cent. (Eden failed 
to beat down Rayneval to the level desired by Pitt; cottons, 
woollens, muslins, lawns, cambrics, and most gauzes not more 
than 12 per cent.; silks were prohibited as heretofore by Great 
Britain ; linens were to be charged at the ‘ most favoured nation ’ 
rates; saddlery, glass, pottery, and porcelain were fixed at 
12 per cent., and beer at 30 per cent. Countervailing duties 
might however be placed on certain articles. The treaty is 
remarkable for the attempt made in the forty concluding articles 
to lay down principles and rules with a view to the avoidance of 
disputes with respect to smuggling, contraband or prohibited 
goods, privateering, and so forth. It was to come into operation 
in May 1787, and long before that time it had passed through the 
British parliament despite the vehement efforts of Fox, his 
followers, and the chamber of manufacturers to discredit it. 

The motives of the French cabinet in consenting to a treaty 
which was so generally unpopular in that land have often furnished 
matter for speculation, and it may be well to refer to the explana- 
tion given by Daniel Hailes. He had received from the marquis of 
Carmarthen a separate and private letter, dated 29 September 1786, 
in which that minister stated that ‘our suspicions of the good 
faith and friendly professions of France in political matters ought 
to be in exact proportion to the facility she may have evinced on 
matters purely commercial.’*® He further urged Hailes to watch 
the actions of the French ministry more closely than ever. 
Accordingly Hailes on 25 October drew up a report giving a full 
survey of the state of affairs in France, political, social, and 


26 Foreign Office, France, no. 18. 
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industrial. It is far too long to quote here; but we may give a 
concise summary of it. The state of French finances is set forth 
in the blackest colours, as also the extravagance of the queen and 
court and the corruption of the administration. Hailes declares 
that the arréts of 1785-6 directed against British imports had been 
to a large extent inoperative, owing to the numerous exemptions 
granted by ministers, favourites, or their mistresses, to merchants 
and tradesmen, and that probably the French government had 
formed the opinion that better returns might be expected from 
moderate duties than from high duties or the former prohibitive 
system. Hailes also believed that Calonne, in the critical state of 
the finances, desired to strengthen his position at court by being 
able to point to the increase of Customs receipts which must result 
from the enormous influx of British goods so soon as the treaty 
should come into operation. In the severest terms he censures 
that minister for sacrificing the interests of France to his own 
temporary popularity.” 

Much might be said in favour of Hailes’s criticisms of 
Calonne, whose tactics in other respects gave colour to this charge. 
But there is no space here for the discussion of this question, and 
I can refer only very briefly to that other very large topic, the 
influence of the commercial treaty of 1786 on the industrial life of 
France. It has been ably handled by M. Levasseur and other 
writers on French industry and commerce. Undoubtedly the 
great blot on the treaty was the continued exclusion of French 
silks from Great Britain. Eden’s subsequent reports show that 
much clamour arose at Lyons on that subject, and he himself 
admitted that it was well founded. The main causes however 
for the ensuing economic crisis, which did so much to bring about 
the revolution, were the sharp decline of French credit and the 
issue of a currency of doubtful value—results which largely 
accrued from the reckless finance of Calonne. In one respect how- 
ever the treaty was an unmixed gain. The freer intercourse now 
possible between the two peoples did much towards dispelling 
prejudices, and thus helped to avert war during the threatening 
crisis of September-October 1787 which resulted from the colli- 
sion of French and British interests in the Dutch Netherlands. 
That question was coming to an acute stage in the summer and 
autumn of 1786, and it argues great power of foresight and 
mental balance: that Pitt at that very time pressed on a negotia- 
tion which promised to dull the rivalry of the two nations and to 
bind them together by the ties of amity and common interest. 


J. Hoxuanp Ross. 


a Foreign Office, France, no. 18. 





Notes and Documents 


The Charters of Henry I and Stephen at Lincoln 
| Cathedral. 


In the muniment room at Lincoln Cathedral there are four charters 
of Henry I, five of Stephen, and twenty-six of Henry II. There is 
also a charter of William I in the chapter library.'_ None of them 
retain their seals, but in every case it is clear that the seal was 
attached not by a parchment tag or silk strings, but (excepting 
No. III.) was affixed to a strip cut out of the foot of the deed (sur 
simple queue). In the case of I. and VI. the strip or strips have 
been entirely torn away, but in the case of the remaining six it is 
evident that two strips were cut, in the way that was customary 
with writs, the upper about three-quarters of an inch wide, the 
lower about a quarter of an inch: the royal seal was affixed to the 
former. The explanation of this somewhat unusual method of 
sealing royal grants may be that it was the method familiar to the 
bishop’s clerks. In the present paper I give the texts of the 
documents of Henry I and Stephen, with the exception of one 
which has already been published. The charters of Henry Il 
will appear hereafter. H. E. Sauter. 


I. Writ to the Shire Moot of Lincolnshire. 
[A. 1. 1. 4.] [June-July, 1101.] 
Henr’ rex Angl’, Roberto Lincol’ episcopo & Rannulfo Mischino, 
Osberto uicecomite, Picot filio Colsuen’, et omnibus hominibus francis & 
anglis de Lincolescira salutem. . . . Testibus Ansello (sic) [archiepiscopo] 
& Roberto comite de Mellend & R. filio Haimonis & Eudone dapifero. 
(Printed with a commentary, ante, vol. xxi. 505-509, 1906.) 


II. Grant to the Church of Lincoln of Lands at Burgh and South 
Willingham, Lincolnshire. 
[A. 1. 1. 3.] [Nov. 1120-Jan. 1123.] 
H. rex Angl’ comiti Rannulfo de Cestra & Hugoni de Legrecestria ? 
& omnibus baronibus de Line’scira salutem. Sciatis me reddidisse deo 
' See Hist. Manuscripts Commission, 12th Report, pt. ix. 556. 
? It is natural to assume that Hugh of Leicester was sheriff of Lincolnshire. 


He seems to have been also sheriff of Northamptonshire. See Dugdale, Mon. (old 
edition), iii. 264. 21 and 265. 21. 
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& ecclesie & Roberto episcopo Lincol’ xii bouatas terre quas Radulfus 
Basset disrationauit esse in dominio meo, uidelicet vi bouatas in Burgo 
& vi bouatas in Welingeham. Et uolo & precipio quod bene & honorifice 
& libere teneat cum saca & soca & toll & theam & infangentheof & cum 
omnibus aliis consuetudinibus suis sicut melius & honorificentius tenet 
alias terras suas. Testibws, Ran’ cancellario, & Nigello de Albin’ & 
Willelmo de Tanc’uilla & Gaufrido de Glintona apud Geldefordam. 


III. Grant to the Church of Lincoln of the Manor of Biggleswade, 


[A. 1.1.1] en. (1182.] 


H. rex Anglorwm archiepiscopis, episcopis, abbatibus, comitibus, 
iusticiariis, baronibus, uicecomitibus, & omnibus fidelibus suis, francis 
& anglis, totius Anglie salutem. Sciatis me reddidisse & concessisse 
deo & ecclesie beate Marie Line’ & Alixandro episcopo & omnibus suc- 
cessoribus suis imperpetuum manerium de Bicheleswada* cum terris & 
hominibus & omnibus ipsi manerio pertinentibus in bosco & plano, in aquis 
& extra, in pratis & pasturis, in molendinis & ecclesia, in uia & semitis, 
in piscariis, cum soca & saca & tol & team & infangeneteof, cum omnibus 
libertatibus & quietationibus & consuetudinibus & omnibus rebus eidem 
manerio pertinentibus, ita bene & in pace & honorifice & quiete obti- 
nendwm ecclesie Linc’ & pretaxato episcopo & omnibus successoribus 
eius sicut ego illud manerium umquam melius & liberius tenui dum fuit 
in manu mea uel aliquis qui illud liberius ante me tenuisset. Hance 
itaque redditionem & concessionem meam, sicut superius determinatum 
est, factam collaudo, collaudatam confirmo & illam prefate ecclesie & 
episcopo Alixandro & successoribus eius integre illibateque perman- 
suram, regia auctoritate & a deo michi concessa potestate, corroboro. 
Testibus, Rogero episcopo Sar’ & G. cancellario & Nigello nepote episcopi 
& Roberto de Sigillo & Roberto de Uer conestabulo & Umfrido de Buhun 
dapifero & Willelmo de Pontearch’ camerario, apud Gillingeham. 


ANNO AB INCARNATIONE Domrint Millesimo Centesimo Tricesimo 
Secundo.* 


IV. Settlement of a Dispute between the Abbot of Peterborough and the 
Bishop of Lincoln touching the Parish Church of Peterborough. 

[A. 1. 1. 2.] [Aug. 1133—Dec. 1135.) 

H. rex Angl’ omnibus clericis & laicis in episcopatu Line’ constitutis 
salutem. Sciatis quia concordaui abbatem de Burgo cum episcopo Linc’ 
de placito controuersie que inter eos erat pro parrochiali ecclesia de 
Burgo, ita quod abbas ipse in presentia mea & episcoporum & baronum 
meorum & totius curie mee pleniter recognouit consuetudines illas quas 
ipse in ecclesia illa clamabat & eas ei in manu sua reddere uadiauit, ita 
quod ecclesia illa consuetudinaria remansit episcopo Linc’ ad tenendum 


* This manor is mentioned as a possession of Lincoln in a papal confirmation of 
April 1139, but is not found in a confirmation of January 1125 (Registrum A. 1. 4, 
Nos. 877 and 878). 

‘ The seal of this deed was on the left side, the tag about 5 inches by 2 inches 
remaining. At Canterbury there is a charter of Henry II with the seal in this posi- 
tion. The Lincoln charter has alsoa strip at the bottom, such as is found in writs, 
for the purpose of fastening. Photographs of all these charters have been deposited 


in the Bodleian Library and in the British Museum. Charters III. and IV. seem to be 
the work of one scribe. 
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in ea placita & sinodum & capitula sua, sicut alie parrochiales ecclesie 
episcopatus Linc’ in quibus hee fieri solita sunt. Concedo quoque & uolo 
quod episcopus diem conuenientem ponat abbati in capitulo sancte Marie 
Line’, & uolo quod abbas illue tunc ueniat & rectum faciat episcopo Linc’ 
per iudicium capituli sancte Marie & parium suorum abbatum, desicut res 
inter eos hucusque tractata est. Testibus A. episcopo Carleolensi, & R. 
de Sigillo & R. comite Gloecestrie & Willelmo comite Warenn’ & Brientio 
filio comitis apud Rothomagum. 


V. Grant to the Church of Lincoln of the Prebend of Langford 


([D. ii. 78. 2.] Hoolesia, Oxfordshire. = 3349 web. 1146) 

S. rex Angl’ archiepiscopis, episcopis, abbatibus, comitibus, iustic’, 
uicecomitibus, baronibus, ministris, & omnibus fidelibus suis totius 
Anglie salutem. Sciatis me dedisse & concessisse deo & ecclesie sancte 
Marie Lincol’ ecclesiam de Langeford’® in prebendam cum omnibus 
terris & decimis & aliis rebus ad ecclesiam predictam pertinentibus. 
Quare uolo & firmiter precipio quod ecclesia sancte Marie Lincol’ teneat 
hec omnia predicta in perpetuam elemosinam & in prebendam bene & 
in pace & libere & quiete ab omni seculari exactione. T’, Willelmo de 
Ipra, & Willelmo Martel & Ricardo de Luci apud Oxenefordiam. 


VI. Grant to the Church of Lincoln of the Prebend of Blyth, 


[A. 1.1.7] Srettenghamenive. (Feb.—Dee. 1146.] 

8. rex Angl’ archiepiscopis, episcopis, abbatibus, comitibus, iustic’, 
uicecomitibus, baronibus, ministris, & omnibus fidelibus suis totius Anglie 
salutem. Sciatis me dedisse & concessisse deo & ecclesie beate Marie 
Lincol’ in prebendam capellariam de Blida® cum ecclesiis & capellis & 
decimis & terris & omnibus aliis rebus eidem capellarie pertinentibus. 
Quare uolo & firmiter precipio quod ecclesia beate Marie Linc’ hec omnia 
predicta bene & in pace & honorifice & libere & quiete in perpetuum 
teneat ab omni seculari exactione sicut melius & liberius tenet alias 
prebendas suas. T’, Roberto de Uer & Willelmo de Ipra & Ricardo de 
Luci & Henrico de Essexa & Adam de Beln’, apud Oxenefordiam. 


VII. Writ to Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, confirming to him two 
Knights of the Fee of Roger the Poitevin. 

[A. 1. 1. 5.] [Dec. 1140—July 1147, probably Christmas 1146.] 

8. rex Angl’ iustic’ & uicecomiti & ministris suis & omnibus fidelibus 
suis francis & anglis de Line’ scira salutem. Precipio quod Alexander 
episcopus Linc’ teneat & habeat milites suos quos ei dedi de feodo 
Rogeri Pictauensis, scilicet Radulfum filium Haconis & Eudonem de 
Grenesbi, ita bene & in pace & libere & quiete sicut illos tenuit die qua 
primum ueni ad obsidionem Lincolmie ne super hoe inde ab aliquo 
infestetur. Teste, Mathild’ Regina, apud Lincolniam. 

5 This is mentioned in the papal confirmation of Feb. 1146. 

* It appears that Lincoln did not retain this property; see Round’s Calendar of 
Documents in France, p. 7. The chapelry was confirmed to Bishop Alexander by 
Pope Eugenius III, ‘ Viterbi, X Kal. Jan.’: i.e. Dec. 23, 1146 (Registrum A. 1. 4, at 
Lincoln, No. 886). It is not mentioned in a confirmation of Feb. 1146, which 


enumerates all the possessions of the bishop. It may be added that Charters V. and 
VI. are in the same hand. 
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VIII. Grant to the Church of Lincoln of the Prebend of Brampton, 
Huntingdonshire. 
[A. 1.1. 8.] [1146— April 1149.] 
S. rex Angl’ archiepiscopis . . . .? & iustic’ & uicecomitibus & baronibus 
& ministris & omnibus fidelibus suis tocius Anglie salutem. Sciatis me 
dedisse & concessisse deo & ecclesie sancte Marie Linc’ [in] prebendam 
ecclesiam de Bramtona cum terris & decimis & omnibus aliis pertinenciis 
eius. Quare uolo & firmiter precipio quod ecclesia sancte Marie ecclesiam 
illam de Bramtona* bene & in pace & libere & quiete & honorifice teneat 
& habeat in perpetuum, sicut [ipsa] tenet alias ecclesias quas W. auus 
meus & auunculi mei reges Angl’ eidem ecclesie in prebendas dederunt. 
T’, Ricardo de Luci & Willelmo de Caisneto & Ricardo de Canuilla, apud 
Oxenefordiam. 


IX. Confirmation of the Property and Rights of Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, 
[A. 1.1. 6], within and without his City. (Dec. 1148-1154.) 


8. rex Angl’ iustic’ & uicecomiti & prepositis & ciuibus suis Linc’ 
salutem. Precipio quod Robertus episcopus Linc’ teneat omnes terras & 
teneuras suas infra ciuitatem Linc’ & extra, ita [bene] quiete & in pace 
& honorifice sicut predecessores sui episcopi Linc’ eas melius & liberius 
tenuerunt tempore Henrici regis auunculi mei, ne super hoc aliquis eas 
infestet ullo modo. Et idem episcopus omnes libertates & liberas consue- 
tudines suas ita bene & plenarie habeat sicut predecessores sui eas melius 
habuerunt. Teste, Willelmo Martel, apud Sanctum Albanum.’ 





The Homage for Guienne in 1304. 


Ir was one of the provisions of the treaty of Paris 1303, that 
either Edward I or his son should do liege homage for Guienne, and 
the most recent historians still assert, relying on the documents 
of September and October 1304 printed by Rymer, that this duty 
was discharged by the younger Edward at Amiens in that year. 
The following document raises a doubt whether the homage was 
ever actually performed until January 1308, on the occasion of the 
marriage of Edward II, when he did homage as his father’s suc- 
cessor. The document itself cannot be earlier than November 1304 
nor later than September 1305, and it seems more likely to approach 
the earlier limit of date. It is preserved in the Public Record 
Office among the Miscellanea of the Chancery (bundle 27, no. 5), 
and was formerly known as ‘ Diplomatic Documents (Chancery),’ 
no. 122. It appears to be a copy made in the early years of 
Edward III, if the appearance of the writing and the underlined 
passages (indicated by italics) give a correct indication of date. 

7 These words are illegible through damp. There is hardly room for ‘ & episcopis 
& abbatibus’; probably the words were ‘ & episcopis & com’.’ 

8 In the papal confirmation of Feb. 1146 this place is not mentioned ; but in April 
1149 Eugenius III issues an identical confirmation, adding only ‘ ecclesiam de Brantona, 


manerio regis, quod est iuxta Huntendonam’ (Register A. 1. 4, at Lincoln, Nos. 879 
& 880). * Charters VIII. and IX. are in the same hand. 
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The French mission to Edward I at St. Andrews is, I believe, 
unknown, but may safely be assigned to March or April 1804. In 
July 1805 the French were still demanding the performance of the 
terms of the treaty, to which Edward I replied by demanding the 
restitution of Mauléon-en-Soule and other places, and it seems 
probable that no homage had been done even then. 

C. JoHNsoN. 


Nuncium Francie Regi expositum per magistrum Philippum Martel et 
dominum Willelmum ... ad excusandum Regem Anglie et filium 
suum ab homagio faciendo pro dulcatu Aquitanie]. 


Sire, nagaires le Brun Dernoill’ et voz autres messages vindrent a. 
{Seint] Andreu en Escoce a nostre seignur le Roi Dengleterre et le 
requistrent de par vous quil venist a Amiens, ou quil y enveast mon 
seignur Edward son filz solone la forme de la pees et tot seist ce Sire, 
qil nestoit a ce tenuz, pur ce ge acuns pointz de la pees ne furent mie 
de la vostre part pleinement acompliz, bien li plust pur empechement 
apparant de sa propre nonvenue dy enveier son dit filz a faire les choses 
contenuez en la pees avandite et quil y feust le jour de la Seint Michel 
prochein passee, la quele jornee pur ascuns certeines acheisons estoit 
puis esloignee par voz assentz jusqes au jour de ceste Touz Seinz. 
Issint qe lettres de conduyt bones et suffisants pur lui et pur touz les 
siens li fusent envees par tant de temps avant la dite jornee qe le dit 
filz nostre Seignur peust estre venue covenablement as dit jour et lieu 
apres ce quil eust letz dites lettres receues, et qe vos deuz freres en- 
semblement les Ducs de Burgoigne e de Bretaigne, ou les trois ou les 
deuz de euz dont lun feust un de voz freres, feussent venue a Whitsand 
pur le receivre et conduyre sauvement, tant come il serroit en vostre 
Roiaume e ge les Escotz et ses autres enemis notories qui demoerent en 
vostre terre feussent voidez, ausi come il feust et est acordez. Dont, Sire, 
mon seignur le Prince vous fait a assaver, quil par comaundement de 
nostre seignur le Roison pere vint a Dovre le dymenge prochein devant 
la feste Seint Simon et Seint Jude prest et apparailes de passer solonc 
la forme des covenances avandites e demora illuges Sire le lundy 
mardi meskerdy et judy suiantz tange a la surveille de la feste de touz 
Seintz. Et pur ce ge sur si longe demoere lettres de conduyt ne li 
estoient venues les quels il deust aver trovees a Dovre prestement, 
si plus tost ne li feussent venuez, et le temps estoit tant avant passe quil 
ne poeit par defaute de conduyt venir a Amiens au dit jour de la touz 
Seints ne vos freres ne les Ducs avanditz, qui devoient estre venuz a 
Witsand contre li pur le conduyre ne vindrent, ne nul deuz ne vostre 
Roiawme nestoit voide des Escotz ne de lour autres enemis ausi come il 
fu accorde, si come il avoit certeinement entendu par ses gentz quil avoit 
par de cea pur certifier sur ces pointz, il est demores par de la en 
attendant la volunte nostre seignur son pere. E sachez Sire ge molt li 
poise de ces desturbances; car il est molt desirant de vous veer, e de 
faire a vous ce quil deveroit, come a son seygnur et pere, pur quoi Sire il 
vous prie ge vous vueillez tenir nostre seignur le Roy, et li pur excusez 
de ceste nonvenue quant a ores. Car eneuz ne demoera mie qe mon 
seignur le Prince ne feust venu. 
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Two Bulls of Alexander VI, 19 September 1493. 


Tue bull of Alexander VI, dated 19 September 1498, which is 
here printed, bears on the proceedings of the consistory of 20 Sep- 
tember. This consistory owes its importance to two facts, the 
first, that by it Alexander VI established himself as de facto despot 
of the papacy, the second, that as a definite step in this process 
he procured the election of Cesare Borgia to the cardinalate. The 
nature of the discussion preceding the voting is but vaguely 
recorded, and the accounts given by Zurita' and by Mariana’ 
have been too lightly regarded. The Mélanges d’Archéologie 
‘et d’ Histoire (1906) contain an article by M. L. Celier upon a bull 
of 19 September 1493, which he prints from the original in the 
Castello archives in the Vatican. This is undoubtedly one source 
of Zurita’s narrative, and it agrees with the scanty notice of 
Infessura* which was set aside as untrustworthy by Gregorovius 
and by Creighton. Historians have long recognised the lack of 
primary evidence, not only upon the parentage of Cesare, but also 
upon the method by which the pope secured his election as 
cardinal. This evidence is now in part supplied, and henceforth 
we may safely accept Zurita as well informed upon both these 
matters. 

The bull published by M. Celier, which I will call Bull No. 1, 
promulgates three facts which are of importance: first, that Cesare 
was the son of Domenico da Arignano, born of his marriage with 
Vanozza ; secondly, that Giovanni, duke of Gandia, was the son 
of the pope and of Vanozza, born after the death of the said 
Domenico (and therefore younger than Cesare); both of these 
statements are dealt with by M. Celier, who rejects the truth of 
the first, but accepts the second—as most recent historians had 
already done on other grounds. But the third and most interesting 
implication of the bull M. Celier passes over. The text is as 
follows : 

Nos te (i.e. Cesarem) tam premissorum meritorum necnon tue erga 
nos fidei et affectionis intuitu quam etiam prefati Ducis (i.e. de Gandia) 
ex latere Matris fratris qui te singulari dilectione prosequitur considera- 
tione in signum spetialis dilectionis et benevolentie et ut tu ac prefatus 
Dux cum maiori benivolentia quamdiu vitam duxeritis in humanis vos 
invicem habeatis et mutuo diligatis, aliquo peculiari munere ac honore 
. . . decorare volentes ... te quem, dicto Dominico Patre tuo vita 
functo, prefati Ducis causa una secum in eadem domo impensis propriis 
continue litterarum studiis et bonis moribus etiam in diversis studiorum 
Italie Universitatibus instrui fecimus, cuique deinde . . . plura que 
honori et dignitati tuis cederent quadam paterna caritate procuravimus 

. ac maiora pro dignitatis tue incremento facere intendimus. . . 


1 Hist. del Rey Don Hernando el Catolico, i. ch. 22. 2 xxvi. 2. 
’ Diarium, ed. 1890, p. 293. 
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We see from this passage the shifts to which the pope was 
reduced to explain to the consistory the grounds for his peculiar 
interest in Cesare. It was as half-brother to the duke of Gandia 
that Cesare had been brought up by the pope and was now to be 
distinguished by the bestowal of the hat. This agrees with Zurita.* 
But it is impossible not to see more than this in these significant 
words. Gandia was younger than Cesare, yet he was a secular 
noble of great possessions and of high place, the most important 
subject, indeed, of the Spanish monarchy. Cesare was tied to a 
career which he loathed, one in which his fortunes were at the 
mercy of accident. The bull reveals the pope’s anxieties for the 
future relations of the two brothers, and implies that he was far 
from satisfied of the permanence of Cesare’s goodwill towards 
Alexander’s favourite son. 

Bull No. 1, then, on the face of it, is of primary importance to 
students of the history of the Borgias. But before it is finally 
accepted at its apparent value it is necessary to read it again in the 
light of another and even more remarkable document, the original 
of which I discovered in the same archives in May last, and which 
is printed below. This I call Bull No. 2. The date is that of 
Bull No. 1—viz. 19 September 1493, and it is obviously its 
complement, and in one essential point its deliberate contradic- 
tion. The following points deserve attention. 1. The bull refers 
to existing bulls dating from Sixtus IV onwards in which the 
parentage of Cesare is ascribed to cardinal Rodrigo, whilst bishop 
of Albano, and an unnamed married woman. 2. The report of 
the commission by which the legitimacy of Cesare had just been 
established is noted. 3. The main purport of the bull, viz. to 
secure Cesare in plenary possession of all dignities and emoluments 
hitherto conferred, is set out. 4. Then follows the amazing state- 
ment that the description of Cesare in Bull No. 1, just signed, as 
de legitimo thoro procreatus was promulgated without the pope’s 
knowledge and assent. 5. Cesare is frankly recognised as born of 
the pope and a certain married woman, whilst his father held the 
bishopric of Albano.’ The bull then proceeds with much elabora- 
tion and insistence to safeguard Cesare in all preferment, present 
and future, against any attempt to invalidate his title to eccle- 
siastical emolument on grounds of defect of birth. We have in this 
bull the one authoritative declaration of Cesare’s paternity ema- 
nating from his father. 

There are, therefore, before us two bulls, of the same date, the 
second of which is a direct denial of the solemn declaration of the 


* *a los qui dician al papa que, por qué causa no siendo este (i.e. Cesare) su hijo 
le queria sin otros méritos poner en tan gran dignidad, satisfacia con responder que por 
ser hermano del duque de Gandia é hijo de la Vanoza.’ 

® This he resigned in 1476. 
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first upon the point essential to the pope’s success in the coming 
consistory. We are reminded of the analogous issue of the two 
bulls of 1 September 1501,° in which the parentage of the infant 
Giovanni is on one and the same day ascribed, in the first bull to 
Cesare, in the second to the pope. Historians rightly regard the 
second of these two bulls as representing the truth. In the case 
before us we have even less hesitation in accepting the denial, 
rather than the affirmation, of the legitimate birth of Cesare. 

The pope, then, on entering the consistory of 20 September, 
had with him Bull No. 1, declaring Cesare legitimate and therefore 
competent for election. He states as accepted facts that the duke 
of Gandia is the son of Vanozza, born later than Cesare. Cesare 
is dear to him on the score of his own merits and as half-brother 
to Giovanni. The cardinals, however unwillingly, accept the papal 
nomination and Cesare is elected. But in order to satisfy Cesare, 
and to safeguard his interests, a second bull has already been 
issued in which, the cardinalate having been practically made 
certain by the lie, the pope records the truth and gives his son 
every guarantee in his power that future exposure of the false- 
hood shall not penalise him. This bull may probably have been 
kept secret for future use. This remarkable pair of documents 
proves once again that, however lawless their policy, popes and 
their advisers were keenly anxious to shelter themselves behind 
forms of scrupulous legality. 

But the question inevitably arises: What credence can be now 
attached to the rest of the statements contained in Bull No. 1? 
The one essential affirmation is avowed to be untrue; but it is 
probable that two other statements of the bull are correct, viz. 
the marriage of Vanozza with Domenico and the seniority of 
Cesare to Giovanni. Both facts would be fairly well known, and 
the presumption of Cesare’s birth from the marriage must have 
been at least defensible. But there is still less reason to doubt the 
veiled implications of the relations of Cesare and his younger 
brother which have been alluded to above. 

Copies of neither of the two bulls are to be found in the 
D’Ossuna archives at Gandia; and though they were probably 
entered in the Inventarium Libri Secreti Bullarum Alex. VI in the 
archivio of the Vatican, this most interesting volume has long 
since disappeared. W. H. Woopwarp. 


[Vatican, Archivio Segreto ; Castello, Arm. ix. cap. i. No. 51.] 


Alexander episcopus Servus Servorum Dei Dilecto Filio Cesari Electo 
Valentin. Salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. Exigentibus | meritis 
tue devotionis quam ad nos et apostolicam sedem gerere comprobaris in- 


* Gregorovius, Lucrezia Borgia, Documents 29 and 30. 
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ducimur ut te spetialibus favoribus et gratiis prosequamur. Dudum 
siquidem per felicis recordationis Sixtum iiij et | Innocentium viij 
Romanos Pontifices predecessores nostros primo et deinde per nos post- 
quam divina favente clementia ad apicem summi Apostolatus assumpti 
fuimus diverse gratie dispensationes concessiones ac | Monasteriorum 
dignitatum aliorumque beneficiorum cum cura et sine cura secularium et 
regularium et demum Metropolitanarum ac Cathedralium ecclesiarum 
provisiones commende et in administrationem concessiones | ad vitam vel 
ad tempus tibi sub diversis verborum formis etiam motu proprio aut ad 
tue petitionis et supplicationis instantiam ac etiam nostra dum Cardina- 
latus fungebamur honore consideratione necnon de sancte | Romanae 
ecclesie Cardinalium consilio respective facte et concesse ac pensiones 
annue super fructibus redditibus et proventibus ecclesiasticis assignate 
fuerunt prout in diversis tam predecessorum predictorum quam nostris 
desuper | confectis litteris quarum tenores ac si de verbo ad verbum pre- 
sentibus insererentur haberi volumus pro sufficienter expressis et in 
quibus quod tu defectum natalium de nobis tunc Episcopo Albanensi 
sancte Romanae ecclesie | Vicecancellario genitus et coniugata patiebaris 
ac dilecti filii Ludovici Iohannis tituli sanctorum quatuor Coronatorum 
presbiteri Cardinalis secundum carnem fratris nostri consobrini nepos 
eras inter cetera expressum | fuit plenius continetur. Cum autem nuper 
legitimo precedente processu ex nostra commissione pro veritatis testi- 
monio facto habita per nos in Consistorio secreto coram venerabilibus 
fratribus nostris eiusdem Romanae | ecclesie Cardinalibus per Commissarios 
ad id deputatos relatione fideli clare compertum fuerit ac te de legitimo 
thoro et constanti matrimonio procreatum esse et ita decretum fuerit ac 
comprobatum prout etiam | in aliis nostris inde confectis litteris plenius 
continetur. Nos ne contingat singulas litteras priores predictas quarum 
vigore sicut accepimus ecclesiarum Monasteriorum dignitatum et aliorum 
beneficiorum predictorum | possessionem dudum respective assecutus fuisti 
fructus percipiendo ex eisdem ac etiam pensiones predictas percepisti de 
surreptionis et nullitatis vitio seu intentionis defectu notari teque de 
super molestari tempore | procedente debite providere volentes teque a 
quibusvis excommunicationis suspensionis et interdicti aliisque eccle- 
siasticis sententiis censuris et penis a iure vel ab homine quavis occasione 
vel causa latis si | quibus quomodolibet innodatus existis ad effectum 
presentium duntaxat consequendum harum serie absolventes et abso- 
lutum fore censentes necnon omnium et singulorum Monasteriorum 
ecclesiarum et beneficiorum | predictorum qualitates vocabula denomina- 
tiones ordines ecclesias atque loca dioc. in quibus consistunt naturas et 
dependentias illorumque fructuum reddituum et proventuum veros 
annuos valor(e)s ac pensionum | predictorum quantitates etiam presentibus 
pro expressis habentes motu proprio non ad tuam vel alterius pro te 
nobis super hoc oblate petitionis instantiam sed de nostra mera liberali- 
tate et ex certa scientia volumus | et apostolica tibi auctoritate concedimus 
quod singule littere predicte ac illarum vigore tibi facte collationes pro- 
visiones prefectiones commende et in administrationem concessiones dis- 
pensationes in eisdem litteris contente | etiam super aetatis defectu in 
quocunque anno illum tune patereris reservationes Constitutiones et 
assignationes pensionum huiusmodi necnon processus habiti per easdem 
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litteras et inde secuta quecunque | ab eorum omnium dant valeant plenam- 
que roboris firmitatem obtineant et tibi suffragentur in omnibus et per 
omnia perinde ac si in singulis litteris predictis quod dictum defectum de 
nobis tunc | Episcopo Albanensi et coniugata patiebaris quodque prefati 
Ludovici Iohannis Cardinalis nepos existebas nulla mentio facta sed 
quod tu de legitimo thoro procreatus eras expressum fuisset dicteque | 
priores littere etiam nostra consideratione non emanassent supplentes 
omnes et singulos tam iuris quam facti defectus si qui forsan inter- 
venerint in eisdem etiam de apostolica plenitudine potestatis | omnemque 
inhabilitatis et infamie maculam per te forsan premissorum occasione ex 
fructuum ecclesiarum Monasteriorum dignitatum et beneficiorum ac 
pensionum huiusmodi perceptione contracta | penitus abolentes illosque 
tibi liberaliter et gratiose remittentes. Non obstantibus premissis ac 
Constitutionibus et ordinationibus apostolicis quodque quo ad Cathedrales 
et Metropolitanas ecclesias | ac Monasteria huiusmodi de consilio Car- 
dinalium predictorum et Consistorialiter ex quocunque privilegio seu 
constitutione apostolicis sub quibusvis verborum formis et clausulis 
etiam deroga|toriarum derogatoriis editis presens concessio forsan fieri 
deberet quibus motu scientia ac potestatis plenitudine similibus omnium 
derogamus ac derogatum esse volumus necnon omnibus | illis que in 
singulis litteris predictis concessa sunt non obstare ceterisque contrariis 
quibuscunque. Nulli ergo omnino hominum liceat hanc paginam nostre 
absolutionis concessionis | supplectionis abolitionis remissionis deroga- 
tionis et voluntatis infringere vel ei ausu temerario contraire. Si quis 
autem hoc attemptare presumpserit indignationem omnipotentis dei | ac 
beatorum Petri et Pauli Apostolorum eius se noverit incursurum. Dat. 
Rome apud Sanctumpetrum Anno Incarnationis dominice Millesimo- 
quadringentesimononagesimotertio Tertiodecimo kal. Octobr. Pontificatus 
nostri Anno Secundo. 


Rfegistra]ta apud me L. podocathorum. 
[bulla] 8. Dorma. 









A Speech by Richard Cromwell, 14 October 1658. 


RicHaRD CROMWELL’s speeches are of some interest from the light 
which they throw on his character and views. The most important 
of them are his address to the officers of the army on 18 October 
1658, printed in Thurloe’s Papers, vii. 447, and that delivered on 
27 January 1659 at the opening of parliament, which will be found 
in print in the old Parliamentary History, xxi. 265. A third speech, 
much shorter than the rest, delivered to the officers of the army on 
19 November 1658, is printed in the Clarke Papers, iii. 168. It is 
evident from a number of contemporary comments that the young 
Protector delivered these orations very well, that they produced at 
the moment a very favourable effect on those who heard them, and 
that his success as an orator agreeably surprised his friends and 
supporters. Richard, says Whitelocke, describing the audience the 
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Protector gave to the French ambassador on 18 October 1658, ‘ did 
carry himself discreetly and better than was expected.’' A news- 
letter which describes the opening of parliament in January 1659 
uses a somewhat similar phrase: ‘My Lord Protector spake with 
such a grace and presence, and with such oratory and steadinesse, 
without the least interruption, and soe pertinently to the present 
occasion, as itt was beyond all expectacion.’? It seems therefore 
worth while to print a further specimen of Richard’s oratory, which 
is preserved in the unpublished portion of T’hurloe’s Papers in the 
Bodleian Library.* 

The occasion of the speech adds to its interest. On 29 September 
a conference of representatives of over a hundred congregational 
churches met at the Savoy, which after eleven days’ debate drew up 
‘A Declaration of the Faith and Order owned and practised in the 
Congregational Churches in England agreed upon and consented 
unto by their Elders and Messengers in their Meeting at the Savoy, 
12th October 1658.’ This declaration was presented to the 
Protector on 14 October 1658, on which occasion Dr. Goodwin, 
president of Magdalen College, Oxford, made a long speech to the 
Protector on behalf of the assembled ministers. Goodwin’s 
speech is printed in the Mercurius Politicus for 14-21 October, 
pp. 922-5. The newspaper merely summarises the Protector’s 
answer :— 

His Highness very affectionately declared his acceptation of the 
service and duty tendred ; and how dearly his heart is engaged in concern- 
ments of Christ and his Gospel; and how fully resolved he is to 
encourage and carry on the work of Reformation in the greatest purity ; 
with many other most holy and prudent expressions, to the very great 
comfort and satisfaction not only of those grave and godly persons that 
made this address, but to all that were present. 

C. H. Fiera. 


Gentlemen,—I confesse I have cause to rejoyce that I have heard soe 
good a discourse, as I have heard at this present, I might say it is my 
place to heare what shall come from the mouthes of my teachers ; and 
had I such discourse often poured into me, and upon me, I should hope 
that it might have an impression, and that my short memory might be 
helped by a continual droping. 

I can say I imbrace this with very great affection ; your affections 
are not common, they are spirituall affections, such as a Christian, I 
ought to value, and I blesse God that I am a Christian, to value such 
Christian expressions and affections. 

You are very right in the condoleing part; for certainly both you, 
these Nations, my selfe and family, have had such a losse, that none but 
God can repare it; Iam and ought to be, amased at the consideracion 
of it: not soe much for my owne perticuler, as for you and the Nation; 
every deay demonstrates my inability, which inabillity because of you 


' Memorials, iv. 37. 2 Clarke Papers, iii. 176. % Rawlinson MS. A. 61, ff. 45, 47. 
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makes me to tremble, but this I must say, that neither yow, nor my selfe, 
nor this paper which now yow have put into my hand,' is within our 
keeping, but that wee are all in the keeping of a better hand. And 
what soever shall become of us, truth will live, and the interest of God 
will remaine ; as wee are under his hand, and in his hand, wee have cause 
to hope and not to feare, and in that respect I have very great hopes, 
that God will appeare more and more in the behalfe of his people, and 
will bring forth purity in his worshipp, and will bring forth unity and 
agreement of brethren. 

I must say I am not moulded to make speaches, I have infirmity, 
I want experience, and I want understanding; but I desire that I may 
learne to doe my duty, as to the Nation in generall, and as to the good 
people of the Nation in perticuler, and I can say through the blessing 
of God, yow that are the choycest part of that Nation are next my heart, 
I desire that I may have that affection from yow, which my Father had: 
And I am comforted in that I doe see there is soe much of it, and that 
it is the goodnes of God that doth continue such a spiritt of affeccion to 
me after his death, and it had a better roote, and it had a roote before he 
was, and it now growes and I shall desire to advantage it in its growes 
soe farr as my place will give leave, in all encouragements both generally 
and perticulerly to every person. 

I shall onely conclude with this, desireing of God, that wee may 
study peace and unity one to another, and that wee may incorporate 
the interest of the people of God, as much as we can ; for we are but a 
litle handfull, a little people, yet if we were much less I would not 
distrust it’s being preserved ; because it is kept with the strength of 
God; to the beating downe of superstition, and the beating downe of 
anything that shall lift up it self against it: but lett us take in all; and 
let us endeavour for a right understanding of one another, and herein 
wee may expect a blessing, both against our enemyes abroad, and those at 
home, or any that shall endeavour to undermine the foundacion of Syon. 

I doe desire that I may have those prayers that yow have promissed 
me;° and that yow will continue me upon your hearts, thereby I may 
answer your hearts, and the mind of God in all things, that may be for 
his glory and the good of the people of these Nacions.® 


The Vice-Admirals of the Coast. 


Tue following list of vice-admirals of the coast has been compiled 
mainly from the records of the high court of admiralty at the 
Public Record Office’ and from the muniment books at the royal 


‘ Le. The Declaration of Faith. ‘We present to your highness what we have 
done, and commit to your trust the common faith once delivered to the saints,’ said 
Goodwin. 

5 «We come to engage ourselves to pray for your highness both in private and in 
our publick assemblies,’ Goodwin had declared. 

6 [Endorsed] ‘ His Highness’ speech to the Ministers.’ 

‘ Among the admiralty court records the following have been chiefly used :— 
Exemplifications ; Letter of Marque Bonds, bundle 1; Libels; Acts; Warrant Books ; 
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courts of justice. These books contain an almost complete record 
of appointments made since 1660, and the names to which a star 
is affixed are taken from them, the date being that of the appoint- 
ment. Before 1660, in most cases, the only clue to the date of an 
appointment is the disappearance from the records of a name and 
the appearance of its successor ; in the column of dates, therefore, 
the dates of the earliest and latest documents in which the name 
occurs are given. In many cases a warrant from the lord admiral 
to the judge or registrar, directing an appointment to be made, fixes 
the date approximately, During the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries the lord admiral appears to have sometimes held 
the admiralty of a county in his own hands, and to have employed 
a deputy. Before Mary’s reign this perhaps was a usual practice. 
Sometimes the lord admiral, or the vice-admiral, sold or leased his 
office, and the grantee or lessee, and also the lord admiral’s deputy, 
is generally called vice-admiral. Sometimes the purchaser or 
lessee received a patent as vice-admiral, but in his hands the office 
was little more than that of a droit collector. The list of vice- 
admirals is as full as it has been possible to make it, but it is not 
complete; on the other hand it probably includes some deputies. 
In one case* a king’s vice-admiral is mentioned, and he appears to 
be distinguished from the contemporaneous lord admiral’s vice- 
admiral, but the distinction is obscure. Grants of the office were 
usually for life, but were sometimes during pleasure; sometimes 
the grant was in reversion after the death of a holder then living, 
and sometimes to two persons jointly. Occasionally the office was 
granted to the holder for his own benefit,’ free from account, but 
ordinarily he was accountable to the lord admiral for half the 
profits. The patent was under seal of the high court, but it was 
not enrolled, there being no patent rolls of the admiralty. Very 
few of the patents have been found, but there is in existence one 
bundle * of vice-admirals’ and other patents, dating from 1520 to 
1579 ; amongst them is the patent of William Gonson, vice-admiral 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, probably one of the earliest. A vice-admiral 
(Sir Edward Bray) ° of ‘ Surrey’ and also of ‘ Nottingham ’ are men- 
tioned, but perhaps here the scribe has written the name of the county 
wrongly; there were also vice-admirals of the Severn, the Downs,' 


Miscellanea, 752-6, 1129, 1140. Besides these the State Papers, Domestic Series, and 
Admiralty, Out Letters, 1045, seq., have been consulted. 


2 I am indebted to Mr. E. 8. Roscoe, the admiralty registrar, for permission to see 
these books. 


% Lord Maltravers; see below, p. 747, note 90. 

* Adm. Court, Miscell. 1124. Ibid. Letter of Marque Bonds 1 is a bundle (1549-87) 
of recognisances to account, entered into by the vice-admirals on their appointment. 

5 1525-36 circa; Adm. Court Letter of Marque Bonds 1. 

® Richard Candysh, 1549; ‘ between Whitson Bay and St. Jones road,’ i.e. Wissant 
and Margate Roads. 
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Boulogne,’ Calais,* and Guernsey.® Before 1673, when the duke 
of York resigned the office of lord high admiral, in consequence 
of the Test Act, the patent always ran in the name of the lord 
admiral; after that date the grant is usually by the crown in its 
office of admiralty. A warrant from the crown or the lord admiral 
or the commissioners of the admiralty directed the issue of the 
patent ; in quite modern times the warrant appears to be the only 
instrument of appointment. 


CHESHIRE. 


Until November 1702 Lancashire and Cheshire were often held 
together (see below, p. 746). 


Sir William Brereton. 1649. 

Hugh, earl of Cholmondeley.'° 29 July 1708.* 

George, earl of Cholmondeley. 18 March 1725.* 

George James, earl of Cholmondeley. 14 July 1770.* 

George Harry, earl of Stamford and Warrington. 21 May 1827.* 
Bertram Arthur, earl of Shrewsbury. 9 March 1854.* 


CoRNWALL. 


Cornwall and Devonshire, two of the most important of the 
maritime counties, appear to have formed one vice-admiralty until 
the end of the reign of Henry VIII. After that, until 1601, they 


had separate vice-admirals, but few of the Cornish vice-admirals 
appear to have been local magnates, and at least two of them are 
described as ‘ servants’ of the lord admiral. It is possible that the 
importance and lucrative character of the office in the two western 
counties (in matters of wreck and piracy) led to their being 
administered by deputies over whom the lord admiral exercised a 
direct control. In 1601 Cornwall was divided into two vice- 
admiralties, one of the north, the other of the south, the Land’s 
End being the dividing point.'' The rights of the lord admiral 
were from time to time contested by the duke of Cornwall; the 
duke has occasionally appointed a vice-admiral or admiral of 
Cornwall, and in or about 1560’ the receiver of the duchy claimed 
‘liberty of the admiralty. The bishop of Exeter, Sir John 
Arundell, the marquis of Winchester, and other landowners have 
also claimed admiralty rights over their own lands. 


7 Sir James Croft, 1549-51. 

* Thomas Fowler, 1536-40; Sir George Somerset, 1549; Lord Grey de Wilton, 
1552. 

® Sir Henry de Vic (1685), Add. MS. 30222. 

© Then Hugh, Viscount Cholmondeley. 

'' Adm. Court, Miscell. 1140, where the line of division is set out. Cavendysh 
(1549) and Godolphin (1560) appear to have been vice-admirals of the south coast 
only. 

12 Adm. Court, Exempl. 5, no. 211. 
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Sir Peter Carew and Thomas Carew. 
1539. 

1540-1547. 

1549. 
1549. 

Sir William Godolphin.'® 

1554, 

Edward, Lord Hastings of Loughborough. 


Digory Graynfyld. 
Richard Buller.” 
John Grenefield. 
Thomas Arundell. 


John Arundell. 


THE VICE-ADMIRALS OF THE 


1550-1560. 


William Lowar '7 and Ambrose Digby. 


Richard Cock. 


Thomas Paine.”° 
Charles Trevanion. 





William Roscarrock.”! 


Francis Bassett. 
John Trefusis. 
Edward Herle. 
John Bassett. 


1569. 
eSir John Killigrew.'* 
Sir John Arundell.!” 

1589-1597. 


1577. 
1578-1584. 


1597-1601. 


1601-1628. 


1623-1642. 
1645-1647. 
1649. 
10 September 1660.* 
Jonathan Trelawny. 
Sir John Godolphin. 


18 October 1661." 
22 August 1670." 


CoRNWALL, NortH. 





Scilly was for a time held as a separate vice-admiralty. In 
1570 Sir Francis Godolphin was appointed deputy of the lord 
admiral there, and in the next century (1631-41) * a Francis 
Godolphin was vice-admiral and lessee of the islands. 


1525-1549. 


1558. 


1559-1578. 


Sir Joseph Tredenham. 24 November 1679.* 





Hannibal Vivian.?? 


Francis Vivian.?* 
Sir James Bagge. 
Francis Bassett. 


John St. Aubin. 





1646-1660. 


18 Adm. Court, Acts 14, 4 December 1570. 
4 Adm. Court, Exempl. 47, no. 144 ; ibid. Exempl. 48, no. 312; ibid. Miscell. 1140. 
's The lord admiral’s ‘ servant ;’ Geo. Buttishead was his deputy. 

‘6 Called sometimes vice-admiral of South Cornwall, also sub-vice-admiral of Corn- 
He was also deputy to Lord Hastings. 


Sir John Molesworth. 27 February 1686.* 


1600-1606. 


1606-1612. 

1622-1641. 
1628. 
Sir Nicholas Slanning. 


1638-1642. 


‘7 Patent Adm. Court, Miscell. 1124. 

18 Claimed to be vice-admiral at Helford. 

19 Called sometimes vice-admiral of Devon. 
2° The lord admiral’s ‘ servant.’ 

*2 Called vice-admiral of{Cornwall in 1592. 


*8 In 1602 Roscarrock and Francis Vivian are associated as vice-admirals of North 
and also of South Cornwall; but there is a doubt about their position. 
Nicolas and Henry Burton are called vice-admirals;, perhaps they were deputies. 


CorNWALL, SoutH. 


2! See below, note 23. 
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Colonel Anthony Rowse. 1649-1655. 

Sir William Godolphin. 20 September 1660.* 
Francis Godolphin. 1664-1666. 

Sir Jonathan Trelawny." 27 June 1671.* 
Henry Trelawny. 1694. 

General Charles Trelawny. 14 January 1701.* 
John Trelawny. 14 Jan. 1710.* 


CoRNWALL, NortH AND Sours. 
John Trelawny. 1714. 
Edward Boscawen. 13 Feb. 1755.* 
Hugh, Viscount Falmouth. 30 May 1761.* 
George, earl of Mount Edgcumbe. 19 March 1782.* 
Richard, earl of Mount Edgcumbe.** 1 May 1795.* 
William, earl of Mount Edgcumbe. February 1897. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


For a short time in the early part of the seventeenth century 
Barnstaple and Ilfracombe were held as a distinct vice-admiralty 
by the earl of Bath,”* but although a vice-admiral of South Devon 
is once mentioned no formal division of the county into north and 
south vice-admiralties has been found. In 1599* one Meredith 
claimed admiralty rights in the hundred of Coleridge, and perhaps 
the earl of Bath’s claim was similar. 


Sir Peter Carew and Thomas Carew. 1525-1549. 
Leonard Bossgrowe. 1542. 

George Basset. 1546-1558. 

John Stowell. 1547-1549. 

William Stourton. 1552. 

Walter Raleigh. 1555-1558. 

Richard Courtney and Robert Yeo.”* 1558-1562. 
Sir Arthur Champernowne. 1565. 

Robert Hyll.?? 1578-1582. 

Sir John Arundell.*° 1578-1584. 

Edward Seymour. 1584-1587. 

Sir Walter Raleigh.*! 1585-1600. 

Christopher Harris. 1597-1602. 

Sir Richard Hawkins.*? 1603-1610. 

Sir Richard Cowper. 1610-1615. 


#4 Bishop of Exeter. An order to press seamen issued to him 26 February 1690. 

* Francis, marquis of Hertford (d. 1842), has been called vice-admiral of Cornwall ; 
but the fact is doubtful. 

26 Adm. Court, Exempl. 36, nos. 46, 208; Exempl. 38, nos. 29, 43, 58, 232. 

27 Lansdowne MS. 142, f. 63. 

*8 A ‘Mr. Yonge’ is called vice-admiral 1558; apparently by mistake for Yeo. 

*® He bought or leased the office ; ‘who must pay me a good sum of money,’ the 
lord admiral writes of him. 

% Called also vice-admiral of Cornwall. 

3! Sir John Gilbert, his half-brother, was his deputy. 

% Suspended ‘for defaults’ 1606, dismissed 1610 
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Sir Lewis Stuckley. 1615-1616. 

Sir William Seymour.** 1619-1620. 

Sir John Elliott.*4 1622-1628. 

Sir John Drake. 1628. 

Sir James Bagge.** 1628-1637. 

Sir Edward Seymour. 1632-1642. 

John Harris. 1638-1642. 

John Elliott. 1645-1660. 

Henry Hatsell. 1660. 

Sir Hugh Pollard. 5 October 1660.* 

Sir John Fowell. 26 June 1661.* 

Sir Edward Seymour. 16 May 1677.* 
George Courtney. 10 July 1689.* 

Sir Francis Drake. 26 October 1715.* 
John Elford. 6 March 1718.* 
Theophilus Fortescue. 6 October 1727.* 
John, duke of Bedford. 6 June 1756.* 
Hugh, Earl Fortescue. 22 July 1831.* 
Hugh, Viscount Ebrington. 13 November 1839.* 


DORSETSHIRE. 

Whether Dorsetshire was from the first a separate vice- 
admiralty, or whether down to 1553 it was coupled with Somer- 
set, is not clear. Sir Giles Strangwish circa 1525 and Lord 
Howard of Bindon in 1560 are called vice-admirals of Dorset ; but 
between these dates four persons are named as vice-admirals of 
Somerset and Dorset. Probably however they were deputies and 
acted for the vice-admirals of the two counties. In 1585 the Isle 
of Purbeck with Corfe Castle was granted by Elizabeth as a separate 
vice-admiralty to Sir Christopher Hatton.** From 1679 to 1797 
Dorset and Poole are usually coupled together; and from 1759 to 
1803 Southampton, Dorset, and Poole were held together. 

Sir Giles Strangwish.*” 1535-1536, circa. 

Sir Hugh Paulet.** 1536-1547, circa. 

Sir William Harbert. 1550. 

Thomas, Lord Howard of Bindon.*® 1551-1580. 

(Henry Brook) Baron Cobham.‘® 1574. 

Sir Christopher Hatton.*' 1582-1591. 

Sir Carew Raleigh.*? 1591-1602. 

88 Called vice-admiral of South Devon. 

% Sequestered in 1626 (Gardiner, Hist. of Engl., 1603-1642, vi. 144). Sir Edward 
St. Maure is named in an undated list circa 1624. 

% Bagge (see above under Cornwall), Seymour, and Harris are described as vice- 
admirals together in 1631. 36 See ante, vol. xxii. 473. 37 Dorset. 

% Somerset and Dorset. George de la Lyne (1547-9), Thomas Arundell and Henry 
Ashley (1550-82), and Wm. Sturton (1550-2) are called vice-admirals; perhaps 
deputies, but the fact is uncertain. 

3° Nephew of the lord admiral. 

State Papers, Dom., Eliz., vol. 96, f. 173. 

“| Ashley surrendering, Chr. Hawley was Hatton’s deputy. 

* John Randall his deputy. 
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Charles, Lord Howard of Bindon.‘? 1608-1610. 
Theophilus, earl of Suffolk.“ 1612-1641. 
Francis, Lord Cottington. 1640. 

Captain John Arthur. 1644-1650. 

Colonel Bullen Reymes. 1660. 

Anthony, earl of Shaftesbury.*° 16 April 1679.* 
Anthony, 2nd earl of Shaftesbury. 2 April 1685.* 
Colonel Thomas Strangeways. 11 June 1702.* 
George Trenchard. 31 December 1714. 

Charles, duke of Bolton. 12 November 1742.* 
Harry, duke of Bolton.*® 18 February 1755.* 
George, marquis of Winchester.“© 6 March 1797.* 


Duruam. 
Durham and the bishopric were until 1755 usually held by the 
vice-admiral of Northumberland and the north (see p. 748); after 
1755 the county formed a distinct vice-admiralty. 


Henry, earl of Darlington. 20 February 1755.* 
William, marquis of Cleveland.‘?7 1 May 1795.* 
Charles William, marquis of Londonderry. 26 April 1842. 


Essex. 


The vice-admiralty of Essex during the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries has a history peculiar to itself and Kent. 
From 1525 to 1605 the judge of the admiralty was vice-admiral of 
London and the Thames, ‘for the augmentation of his office,’ the 
seaward limit of his jurisdiction on the Essex shore being Leigh, 
and on the Kentish shore probably Yantlet Creek or the Swale. 
The last judge who is called vice-admiral of the Thames was Sir 
Julius Caesar ; he ceased to be judge in 1605. Lord Darcy appears 
to have been the first vice-admiral of the county (except the 
Thames), and the earl of Warwick the first vice-admiral of the 
whole county. 


Sir John Tregonwell.** 1525-1547, circa. 
Sir Richard Rede.*® 1541-1547, circa. 
Thomas, Lord Darcy.®® 1547-1558. 


8 Son-in-law of the lord admiral. Raleigh’s patent revoked. 

** Formerly Lord Howard de Walden ; Gilbert Raleigh, his deputy. 

8 Dorset ‘and Poole,’ and so generally afterwards. 

46 Southampton, Dorset, and Poole. 

* Then earl of Darlington. 

** Then Dr. Tregonwell, judge ot theadmiralty. Called vice-admiral of Essex and 
Kent; probably Essex and the Thames is meant. He ceased to be judge in 1538. 

* Formerly Dr. Rede, an admiralty practitioner; perhaps a deputy. Called vice- 
admiral of Essex and Kent. 

5° Thomas died in 1537; apparently his son George is meant. He is called vice- 
admiral of Essex, but probably London and the Thames were held by the judge. Robert 
Sayntclere was his deputy, as was also probably Rd. Cornwaleys, called vice-admiral 


of Essex in 1538-9. A Lord Darcy is mentioned in connexion with the Essex vice- 
admiralty in 1601. 
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Dr. David Lewes.*®! 1561-1576. 

Edward, earl of Oxford.®*? 1581. 

Sir Julius Caesar.°? 1587. 

Anthony Wingfield.** 1585-1609. 

Dr. Sammes.®’ 1609-1617, circa. 

Robert, earl of Warwick.®® 1620-1649. 

Sir John Bramston. 27 May 1661.* 

Edward Cary. 28 February 1691.* 

Sir Isaac Rebow. 20 August 1692.* 

Sir Charles Barrington. 8 June 1702.* 
Richard, Earl Rivers. 5 May 1705.* 

Sir Charles Barrington. 20 December 1712.* 
Thomas Middleton. 24 December 1714.* 
Robert Honeywood. 21 May 1715.* 

James, Earl Waldegrave. 19 June 1735.* 
William, earl of Rochford. 380 March 1748.* 
John, Baron Howard de Walden. 1 May 1795.* 
Richard, Baron Braybrook. 25 August 1809.* 
Henry, Viscount Maynard. 4 July 1827 and 11 February 1831.* 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The city and county of Bristol was sometimes held with 
Gloucestershire and sometimes with Somerset ; it claimed however 
to be exempt by charter from the lord admiral’s jurisdiction until 
1637, when it surrendered its admiralty rights. 


John Yonge.” 1541-1547. 

Sir Nicholas Poyntz.** 

Sir Anthony Kyngeston. 1549-1550. 

Sir Edmund Bridges. 1554-1558, circa. 
Giles Bridges, Lord Chandos. 1557-1582. 
Sir William Winter. 1573. 

Edward, Lord Stafford. 1586-1587. 
Henry Stafford. 1590. 

Henry, Lord Barttelot. 1607. 

Sir William Guise. 1626-1642. 


5 Judge of the admiralty from 1558 to 1584. Between 1560 and 1603 Geo. Christ- 
mas, Dr. Rd. Mitche, Thos. Poole, Edm. Bocking, Geo. Wood, Ph. Bassett, Clem. 
Newce, Th. Writington, Hy. Bellingham, Fr. Burnell, Thos. Ive, William Ive, and 
Th. Shawe are all called vice-admirals of Essex. They were probably deputies, or 
lessees of the real vice-admiral, and some of them are so described. 

52 Date of appointment, Ph. Bassett retiring. 

53 Then Dr. Caesar, judge of the admiralty 1584-1605; called vice-admiral of 
London and the Thames. Jeremiah Biggs (perhaps a deputy) is called vice-admiral 
in 1618. . 

54 Wingfield in James’s reign leased his vice-admiralty to Fr. Burnell for three 
years, and he had leased it before. His name appears in only two documents. 

55 Afterwards judge of the admiralty. On Wingfield’s death the lord admiral 
‘disposed of’ the vice-admiralty to Sammes. 

5° Rd. Pulley, his deputy. 

57 «Servant ’ of Lord Russell, with Chr. Staverton, vice-admirals of Gloucester and 
Bristol; perhaps deputies. 

58 Severn, both sides, Gloucester to sea. 
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Thomas Chester.*® 11 September 1660.* 

Sir John Guise. 4 December 1690.* 

John How.*® 5 June 1702.* 

John How (junior). 1712. 

James, earl of Berkeley. 19 January 1715.* 

Augustus, earl of Berkeley. 9 April 1737.* 

Matthew Baron Ducie. 13 February 1755.* 

Norborne Berkeley. 17 June 1762.* 

Frederick, earl of Berkeley. 21 June 1766.* 

Henry Charles Somerset, duke of Beaufort. 10 October 1810.* 


HAMPSHIRE. 

The vice-admiralty of Hampshire probably always included the 
town and county of Southampton and the Isle of Wight. The 
vice-admirals are usually styled of Hampshire, or of Southampton, 
and the Wight, sometimes of Hampshire, Southampton, Ports- 
mouth, Hayling Island, and the Wight. There was a captain of 
the Wight, and perhaps the island was sometimes held as a separate 
vice-admiralty, see below, p. 751. 

Richard Elryngton.®® 1525-1536, circa. 

Sir Thomas Ratcliffe, Baron Fitzwalter. 1550. 

Sir Harry Ratcliffe. 1554-1558, circa. 

Sir Adrian Poynyngs. 1557-1568. 

Sir Edward Horsey. 1567-1580. 

Sir George Carey.! 1584-1595. 

George, Lord Hunsdon. 1600-1601. 

Henry, earl of Southampton. 1603-1624. 

Edward, Viscount Conway.®? 1624-1631. 

Edward, Viscount Conway. 1684. 

Richard, earl of Portland.®* 1632-1635. 

Colonel Robert Hammond. 1649. 

Jerome, earl of Portland.*4 1635-1660. 

Philip, earl of Pembroke. 1644-1649. 

Robert Hamond. 1649. 

Colonel Charles Fleetwood and Colonel William Sydenham. 

1650-1651. 

Sir Anthony Astley Cooper.® 1660. 

Thomas, Lord Culpepper. 24 December 1662.* 

Sir Robert Holmes. 8 February 1669 *-1692. 

Charles, marquis of Winchester. 22 April 1692.* 


5° Perhaps deputies. 

® Between 1525 and 1585 John Tawke (Hayling Island, 1536, circa), Nic 
Boreman, Jno. Barstow, John (or George) Chadderton, Geo. Worseley, Rd. Cooke, 
Jer. Richards, Rd. Bucke, Wm. and Thos. Plasted, Edm. Carey (or Currey), and Edm. 
Yonge are called vice-admirals of Hampshire, Wight, Southampton, or Portsmouth. 
Boreman was the lord admiral’s ‘ servant,’ and Plasted his ‘kinsman.’ Some or all 
were probably deputies. 

* Bought the office from Wm. Plasted. 

® Sir Fulk Greville his deputy. 6’ Then Baron Weston. 

** Reappointed 1 September 1660; Hampshire and Wight. 

** Southampton and Wight until 1733. 
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Charles, duke of Bolton. 26 February 1702.* 
Lieut.-General John Richmond. 21 December 1710.* 
Charles, duke of Bolton. 24 December 1714.* 

John, Viscount Lymington.*® 2 November 1733.* 
Charles, duke of Bolton.®’ 12 November 1742.* 
Harry, duke of Bolton.®* 13 February 1755.* 

Harry, marquis of Winchester.’ 1 January 1759.* 
Charles, duke of Bolton. 27 February 1762.* 

George, marquis of Winchester. 6 March 1797.* 
Thomas, Baron Bolton.®* 17 March 1803.* 

James, Viscount Fitzharris.7° 81 August 1807.* 
James Edward, earl of Malmesbury. 9 April 1831.* 
Charles, earl of Yarborough. 7 May 1831 and 26 May 1836.* 


KENT. 


The vice-admiralty of Kent was exclusive of the Cinque Ports, 
but was sometimes held by the warden; thus from 1557 to 1590 
it was held by William and Henry, both Lords Cobham and wardens 
of the Ports. From 1580 to 1618 a vice-admiral of the hundred 
of Milton,” and in 1543-7 a vice-admiral of Stangate,” a creek in 
the Medway, is mentioned. Milton hundred includes the East and 
West Swale, an anchorage formerly much frequented by small 
traders bound round the Foreland. As with Essex, the judge of 
the admiralty during the sixteenth century held the vice-admiralty 


of London and the Thames as a separate vice-admiralty for the 
augmentation of his office. Its seaward limit on the Kentish shore 
is not mentioned ; probably it was Yantlet creek, or perhaps the 
East Swale, which seems to have been the limit of the Cinque 
Ports jurisdiction. 


Sir John Tregonwell. 1525-1547. 

Sir Richard Rede. 1541-1544. 

Thomas Holand. 1549. 

Sir John Norton.”? 1550. 

William Brooke, Baron Cobham.”4 1557-1589. 
Henry Brooke, Baron Cobham. 1565-1590. 
Sir Edward Hoby.”*> 1585-1613. 

John Stanhope. 1588. 

Sir Francis Howard. 1620-1623. 

Sir Thomas Walsingham. 1627-1649. 
Francis Walsingham. 1660. 


Southampton only. *? Southampton and Wight. 

** Southampton only. * Southampton, Dorset, and Poole. 
Southampton and Wight, 1807-1836. 
Sir Edw. Hoby, and Thomas Randolph (1580), probably a deputy. 

7 Richard Horne (1543-7, circa), probably a deputy. 

** In 1549 Anthony Awcher was named, but took it not. 

™* From Northfleet eastward. 

"8 Hoby is sometimes called vice-admiral of Milton hundred, sometimes of Kent ; 

he was nephew of Lord Burghley, and the lord admiral calls him his ‘ brother.’ 
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Charles, duke of Richmond. 21 July 1668.* 

Heneage, earl of Winchelsea. 20 January 1673.* 

Christopher, Baron Teynham. 27 December 1687.* 

Henry, earl of Romney (Viscount Sydney). 38 October 1689.* 
Charles, earl of Winchelsea. 8 July 1702.* 

Lewis, earl of Rockingham. 30 June 1705.* 

Lionel, duke of Dorset. 27 January 1725.* 

John, Marquis Camden. 6 August 1808. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Until November 1702 Lancashire and Cheshire formed one 


vice-admiralty ; before 1557 the connexion is not quite clear, but 
it probably existed. 


Sir William Brereton.”® 1525-1586, circa. 

Sir Thomas Halsall.77 1536-1540, circa. 

Sir John Puleston’® and Reynold Beisley. 1543-1547, circa. 
Henry ap Henry.” 1543. 

Sir Thomas Holeroft.7’ 1547-1549. 

Thomas Ridley.” 1550. 

John, earl of Warwick. 1550. 

Edward, earl of Derby. 1553-1569. 

Henry, earl of Derby. 1573-1587. 

(? Ferdinando,) earl of Derby. 1593. 

William, earl of Derby.* 1619-1638. 

Colonel John Moore.”® 1644-1649. 

Sir William Bruerton. 1644. 

Cherles, earl of Derby. 8 June 1661.* 

William Bancks.’* 1 February 1673.* 

William George, earl of Derby. 3 March 1684.* 
Charles Viscount Brandon. 9 March 1691.* 
Richard, Earl Rivers.”® 8 July 1702.* 

William, earl of Derby.8° November 1702.* 
James, duke of Hamilton and Brandon. 17 September 1712.* 
Edward, earl of Derby. 1809. 

Edward, Lord Stanley. 12 October 1831.* 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 
John Heneage. 1525-1536, circa. 
George Heneage.*! 1536-1549, circa. 
Thomas Holand. 1549. 
Robert Dymock. 1549-1561, circa. 
Robert Carre. 1551-1560. 
Sir Edward Hastings. 1553-1554. 
Charles Willoughby. 1557-1561. 


- 7 * Cheshire.’ 77 ¢ Lancashire and Cheshire.’ 


78 Richard, Lord Molineux, was his deputy in Lancashire, Sir William Massy in 
Cheshire. 


7° And Cheshire. 
* Lancashire only. From this time Cheshire was a separate vice-admiralty. 
s! The dates show that some of these early vice-admirals were probably deputies. 
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Henry, Baron Clinton.*? 1565-1581. 

Sir Edmund Carey.** 1586-1587. 

Cyprian Godfrey. 1595. 

John Whiting.** 1602-1605. 

Sir Clement Cotterell. 1620-1632. 

Robert, earl of Lindsey. 1628-1639. 

Colonel Edward Ayscough. 1648-1649. 

Sir Henry Vane. 1650. 

George, Viscount Castleton. 15 September 1660.* 
Thomas Saunderson. 11 July 1702.* 

James Saunderson. 20 January 1705.* 
James Viscount Castleton. 1 January 1715.* 
Peregrine, duke of Ancaster. 1739. 

John, Earl Brownlow. 29 August 1809.* 
Charles, earl of Yarborough. 9 March 1854.* 


NORFOLK. 


Until the close of the sixteenth century Norfolk and Suffolk 
formed one vice-admiralty, Sir Robert Southwell being the last 
vice-admiral of the two counties. Before him however two vice- 
admirals are described as of Norfolk only, and probably he and 
some of his predecessors sold or leased one or both counties to 
purchasers or deputies. The dates require some such explanation. 


The vice-admirals from 1600 to 1648 were ‘ of Norfolk, Cambridge, 
and the Isle of Ely.’ 


Sir Osborne (or Roger?) Echyngham. 1525-1536, circa. 
Sir William Gonson.*® 1536-1543. 

Sir Thomas Wodehouse and Sir William Wodehouse. 1543-1563. 
Sir Henry Wodehouse. 1554-1580. 

Henry, Baron Clinton.*® 1574. 

Christopher and William Heydon. 1579-1580. 

Henry Rolfe.*? 1589. 

Sir Robert Southwell.** 1586-1593. 

Dr. Thomas Talbot. 1596. 

Sir Robert Mansell. 1600-1618. 

Sir Thomas Southwell. 1618-1635. 

Lord Maltravers.*” 1636-1643. 

Edwyn Rich. 1643-1649. 

Horatio, Viscount Townshend. 6 August 1663.* 


®? Son of the lord admiral. 88 Or Currey. 

** He held it for the mayor and corporation of Boston, to whom it had been 
* passed over.’ 

85 Nicholas Lestraunge (1539-42, circa) and Nic. Cutler (1543) are called vice- 
admirals of Norfolk and Suffolk ; probably deputies. 

*6 Son of the lord admiral (Lincoln). *? Norfolk only. 

* Son-in-law of the lord admiral (Howard). 

* Norfolk only. ‘He having agreed with my son,’ writes Howard; perhaps the 
office was sold to him. 


* Lord Maltravers was ‘ vice-admiral for the king,’ perhaps as distinguished 
from a deputy. 
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Robert, Viscount Yarmouth. 9 May 1676.* 

Sir Henry Hobart. 9 April 1691.* 

Charles Lord Paston. 15 February 1699.* 
William, earl of Yarmouth. 21 January 1719.* 
John, earl of Buckinghamshire.*' 17 April 1719. 
Robert, earl of Orford. 8 July 1757.* 

George, Marquis Townshend. 16 June 1792.* 
William Ascheton Harbord. 26 August 1809.* 
John, Baron Wodehouse. 5 March 1822.* 


NoRTHUMBERLAND AND THE NorTH. 


Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, Newcastle, and 
the bishopric of Durham appear to have usually formed one vice- 
admiralty. Sometimes*® the bishopric, or parts of it, were 
excluded, perhaps upon the ground that the bishop was admiral 
therein. The jurisdiction of the lord admiral over the bishopric 
was contested more than once,** but seems to have been finally 
decided in his favour in the time of Charles II.** All those named 
in the following list are called vice-admirals, but all are not called 
vice-admirals of the four counties; probably, as the dates show, 
Ratclyff, Williamson, Foster, Brown, Beisley, Wilson, Standerton, 
or some of them were deputies. 


Sir Ralph Elleker. 1525-1548, circa. 

Sir Cuthbert Ratcliff. 1525-1548, circa. 
Reginald (or Reynold) Beisley. 1525-1558. 
Sir Christopher Daker.** 1525-1536, circa. 
Sir Francis Leeke. 1548, circa. 

Sir Nicholas Strylley. 1536-1561, circa. 

Sir Thomas Warton. 1553. 

Thomas Williamson. 1558. 

Reginald (?), Lord Grey de Ruthyn. 1561. 
Thomas Foster and John Carvell.®®> 1562-1628. 
Thomas Wilson.°® 1563-1584. 

Sir Valentine Brown.*? 1563-1574. 

Francis, earl of Bedford.°* 1564-1569. 

Sir Thomas Gargrave. 1564. 

Thomas Standerton.*® 1563-1564. 

Henry Carey, Baron Hunsdon.' 1575-1587. 


*' Then Sir John Hobart. 

* E.g. in 1562, when Foster and Carvell were vice-admirals of the north. 

*’ Cf. Maryland Charter, 1633, Col. Entry Bk. vol. 52, pp. 1-19; Mr. Lapsley, 
County Palatine of Durham, Appendix ii., concludes that the decision was in favour 
of the bishop’s exclusive jurisdiction ; but this is doubtful. 


** Cumberland. % Except the bishopric. 
*6 Cumberland; lord admiral’s ‘ servant.’ 
* Or Archibald; and of Tynemouth and Holy Island. %* Except Newcastle. 


* Or Standeven ; Westmorland, Cumberland, Newcastle. 


1 Northumberland, Westmorland, the bishopric, Tynemouth, Holy and Fern 
Islands. 


pee 
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Sir Robert Carey.'®' 1594. 

Sir Richard Mountpesson.'*? 1602-1604, circa. 

Sir George Howne (or Hunne). 1605. 

Theophilus, earl of Suffolk.'°> 1620-1688. 

Sir John Delavall. 1640-1641. 

Colonel John Moore.'** 1644, 

Colonel George Fenwick. 1652. 

Charles, earl of Carlisle.!°* 18 June 1661.* 

John, earl of Mulgrave.'°° 2 February 1687.* 
Richard, earl of Scarborough.'®? 28 October 1689.* 
Sir John Lowther.'** 1692. 

Nathaniel, Baron Crew.'°? 11 June 1702.* 

Mark Shafto. 2 March 1703.* 

Sir John Delavall. 14 December 1709.* 

Sir William Pennington. 1710. 

Richard, earl of Scarborough.'*® 27 April 1710.* 
Richard, Viscount Lumley.''® 20 September 1710.* 
James Lowiher.''' 1714. 

Richard, 2nd earl of Scarborough. 11 December 1727.* 
Henry, Viscount Lonsdale.''? 1739. 

Charles, earl of Egremont.''? 1755. 

Hugh, earl of Northumberland, 24 February 1755.* 
Hugh, duke of Northumberland.''? 14 October 1786.* 
James, earl of Lonsdale.!* 1795. 

William, earl of Lonsdale.''? 1809-1881. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Somerset and Dorset appear to have been held as one vice- 
admiralty, or to have been administered by one deputy, between 
1525 and 1560 (see above, p. 741). Bristol was held with 
Somersetshire from 1557 apparently until 1766; as to its claim 
to and surrender of admiralty rights, see p. 743. 


Sir Edward George. 1525-1536, circa. 
Sir Hugh Paulet. 1586-1547, circa. 
Francis Coddryngton.''* 1549. 
Thomas Arundell.'!® 1549. 

William Stourton. 1550-1552. 


1! The lord admiral’s brother-in-law ; Cumberland and Westmorland. 
192 Northumberland and other northern shires. 
1&3 Then (1620) Lord Howard de Walden. He was ‘continued’ as vice-admiral of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, and the bishopric. 
14 Lancaster and Westmorland. 
°% Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, Newcastle, and the bishopric. 
6 Yorkshire, Northumberland, Newcastle, and the bishopric. 
17 Then Viscount Lumley ; Northumberland, Newcastle, and the bishopric. 
°’ Cumberland and Westmorland. 
* Bishop of Durham; the bishopric only. 
"¢ The bishopric only. ''t Westmorland only. 
‘2 Cumberland only. "3 Northumberland and Newcastle. 
'* Somerset and Bristol. "5 As to deputies 1547-52, see p. 741. 
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John Yonge. 1554. 

Sir William Winter.“ 1558-1589, circa. 
Sir Thomas Bridges.'!7 1560. 

Sir Edward Winter.''® 1589, circa, to 1611. 
Sir Edward Rodney.'!® 1628-1642. 

Sir Thomas Bridges.''® 1660. 

Francis Luttrell.'*° 14 July 1685.* 

Sir Edward Philips. 18 October 1690.* 
Henry Henley. 16 January 1697.* 

Sir Francis Warre. 2 July 1702.* 

Sir William Windham. 22 February 1709.* 
George Bubb Doddington.'*! 9 July 1715.* 
John, earl of Egmont. 25 August 1766.* 
Frederick, Baron North. 1776. 

John, Earl Poulett. 1807. 

Edward Adolphus, duke of Somerset. 14 January 1831.* 


SUFFOLK. 
As to the separation of Norfolk and Suffolk, see above, p. 747. 


Sir Osborne (or Roger ?) Echyngham. 1525-1586, circa. 

Sir William Gonson.'*?. 1586-1548. 

Sir Thomas Wodehouse and Sir William Wodehouse. 1548-1568. 
Sir Henry Wodehouse. 1654-1580. 

Henry, Baron Clinton.'*? 1574. 

Sir Nicolas Bacon.’** 1588-1584. 

Sir Robert Southwell.'** 1586-1598. 

John Stanhope. 1595. 

Sir Michael Stanhope and Sir Lionel Tollemache. 1615-1640. 
Sir Thomas Southwell. 1682-1688. 

Sir William Playters. 1640-1649. 

Sir Henry Mildmay. 1644. 

William Heningham. 1650. 

Sir Henry Felton. 25 June 1663.* 

Major Thomas Allin. 19 May 1683.* 

Sir Thomas Allin. 4 August 1691.* 

Sir Robert Rich. 5 May 1692.* 

Sir Charles Rich.'*° 25 September 1699.* 


6 Somerset and Bristol. Sir William died in 1589, and probably held the office 
until his death ; Sir Edward (his son) is often written William. 

17 Somerset and Bristol. 

48 Somerset and Bristol. Thos. Parker is called vice-admiral in 1592; qy. deputy. 

9 Called Vice-Admiral Somerset. 

120 From 1685 to 1766 Somerset and Bristol were held together. 

121 Lord Meleombe. 

122 Nic. Lestraunge is called vice-admiral of Norfolk and Suffolk 1539-42 ; probably 
a deputy. 

123 Son of Lord Admiral Lincoln. 

124 In 1581 Sir Nicolas Bacon is called deputy vice-admiral of Suffolk, and in 1583 
vice-admiral, Francis Burnell acting with him. 

25 Son-in-law (or grandchild?) of the lord admiral. 

126 Then Charles Rich. 
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Lionel, earl of Dysart. 8 July 1702.* 
Charles, duke of Grafton. 8 June 1705.* 
George, earl of Orford. 1757. 
Francis Charles, marquis of Hertford. 19 February 1822.* 
John Edward Cornwallis, earl of Stradbroke. 6 August 1844.* 
George Edward John Mowbray Rous, earl of Stradbroke. 12 August 
1890.* 
Sussex. 


The coast from Rye to Beachy Head was within the jurisdiction 
of the Cinque Ports, but there were frequent disputes between the 
vice-admiral, the warden, and landowners as to wreck in this 
district. The records fail to supply the names of the vice- 
admirals between 1580 and 1610; perhaps the admiralty of the 
county was retained by the lord admiral during this period for his 
own use. 


Sir William Goring. 1536-1548, circa. 

Thomas West, Baron De la Warr. 1548-1550. 
Sir Henry Sidney. 1550-1558, circa. 

Sir Thomas Palmer.'*”7 1555. 

Sir William More. 1559-1580. 

Stephen Plasted.'** 1558-1583. 

Sir Charles Howard. 1608-1614. 

Charles, earl of Nottingham.'?® 1620-1640. 
Francis, Lord Dacres. 1645-1649. 

— Stapley. 1651. 

Sir John Pelham. 8 August 1660.* 

Charles Goring. 1 February 1703.* 

Thomas, Baron Pelham.'*® 2 April 1705.* 
John, Baron Ashburnham. 23 September 1712.* 
Thomas, earl of Clare. 5 January 1715.* 
Thomas, duke of Newcastle. 5 December 1718. 
John, earl of Ashburnham. 8 March 1768. 
Algernon, earl of Hertford. 1789. 

Charles, duke of Richmond. 15 June 1812.* 
George, earl of Egremont. 380 June 1820.* 
Charles, duke of Richmond. 23 February 1831.* 


Wiaeut,!*! Isne or. 


John, Duke of Montagu. 1738. 

John, earl of Portsmouth.'*? 24 July 1784.* 
Thomas, Baron Holmes. 2 July 1763.* 
Hans Stanley. 8 January 1765.* 

Harry, duke of Bolton. 21 April 1767." 


‘27 Richard Covert (1554-8, circa), called vice-admiral ; probably a deputy. 
28 A kinsman of the lord admiral. 

'® Lord Howard of Effingham, son of the lord admiral who died in 1624, 
10 Then Sir Thomas Pelham. 

‘8! For earlier vice-admirals of the Wight see above, pp. 744 seq. 

82 Then Viscount Lymington. 
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Right Hon. Hans Stanley. 11 April 1771.* 
Sir Richard Worsley. 26 February 1780.* 
Hon. Thomas Orde. 26 May 1791.* 


YORKSHIRE. 


Yorkshire was generally a separate vice-admiralty, but has been 
occasionally held with Northumberland and the northern counties. 


Sir Ralph Ellerker.!** 1525-1540, circa. 

Sir Cuthbert Ratclyffe. 1525-1548, circa. 
Reginald (or Reynold) Beisley. 1540-1561, circa. 
John Holmes.'** 1550-1560. 

Sir Thomas Warton. 1554-1557. 

Thomas Williamson. 1559. 

Thomas Awchon.'*® 1560-1564. 

William, Lord Eure. 1563. 

Anthony Bevercotts.'°* 1564-1568. 

Sir Henry Gate. 1568-1573. 

Henry, Baron Clynton.'*7 1578-1581. 

Francis Cholmelye. 1582-1583. 

Sir John Stanhope. 1586-1604. 

Edmund, Lord Sheffield. 1604-16238. 

John Key.'** 1619. 

Edmund, earl of Mulgrave.'*® 1628-1641. 
Edmund, earl of Mulgrave. 1647-1652. 

Luke Robinson. 1651. 

Richard, earl of Mulgrave. 1658. 

Sir John Monson. 1660. 

John, earl of Mulgrave. 1659-1669. 

Arthur, Viscount Irvine. 12 May 1692.* 
Charles, earl of Burlington. 20 March 1702.* 
Right Hon. Henry Boyle. 23 February 1704.* 
Richard, earl of Burlington. 27 July 1715.* 
Sir Conyers Darcy.'4° 17389. 

Henry, Viscount Irvine.'4! 1739. 

Charles, marquis of Rockingham. 27 February 1755.* 
Robert, earl of Holderness. 29 January 1763.* 
Charles, marquis of Rockingham. 18 December 1776.* 
Francis, duke of Leeds. 5 March 1795.* 
Henry, Baron Mulgrave. 18 August 1809.* 
Albert, Baron Londesborough. 9 May 1853.* 


ScorTnLAND. 


The dukes of Lennox appear to have been hereditary lord high 
admirals of Scotland, but no vice-admirals of their appointment 


183 With Beisley. ' Secretary to the duke of Northumberland. 

185 Called also vice-admiral of Hull. Thereisa patent of 1563 to William, Lord Eure 
de Witton, but it is not signed by the lord admiral; Adm. Court, Miscell. 1124, no. 14. 

136 Gate sold it to Bevercotts, the lord admiral’s ‘ servant.’ 

1837 Son of the lord admiral, ‘8S Perhaps a deputy. 

189 Fr, Gargrave his deputy. 1° North Riding. | East Riding. 
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David, earl of Wemyss. 


John, earl of Rothes. 


VICE-ADMIRALS 





have been found. Since the Union vice-admirals have been appointed 
by the crown in (1) Argyllshire, Inverness, and the western High- 
lands and Isles; (2) Orkney and Shetland; (3) Buteshire, and 
(4) the rest of Scotland. Their patents however provide that they 
are not to exercise any jurisdiction.'** 


ScoTLAND, EXCEPT CERTAIN Parts. 
11 November 1707.* 


23 December 1714.* 


John (?), earl of Sutherland. 4 July 1716. 


Charles, duke of Queensberry. 
5 February 1730.* 


John, earl of Stair. 


John, earl of Morton. 


8 May 1783.* 


James, earl of Findlater. 5 January 1788.* 


John, earl of Hyndford. 


William, earl of March. 22 August 1767.* 


John, earl of Breadalbane. 
Lord William Gordon. 
William Schaw, Earl Cathcart.'** 


David, earl of Wemyss. 
James, earl of Morton. 


23 March 1782.* 





ScoTLAND: ORKNEYS AND SHETLAND. 


1707. 


11 November 1707.* 


John, earl of Sutherland. 4 July 1716.* 
Robert, earl of Morton. 24 May 1728.* 


George, earl of Morton. 
James, earl of Morton. 
Sir Lawrence Dundas. 
Sir Thomas Dundas. 

J. Allen Machonochie. 


1761. 

14 March 1767.* 
26 November 1781.* 

28 February 1823.* 


Charles Neaves.* 16 April 1845.* 


William Edmonstoune Aytoun. 


ScoTLAND: ARGYLLSHIRE, INVERNESS, WESTERN HIGHLANDS AND 


John, duke of Argyll. 


IsLEs. 
25 July 1730.* 


Archibald, duke of Argyll. 6 July 1744.* 


John, duke of Argyll. 
George William, duke of Argyll.'** 1807. 





1762. 


ScoTLaNnD : BuTESHIRE. 


John, earl of Bute, 1761-1776. 


Until the close of the sixteenth century Ireland appears to have - 
been held as one vice-admiralty ; but in 1586 a vice-admiral of 


IRELAND. 


2 Lord Wemyss, appointed 24 August 1709 vice-admiral and judge of admiralty 
court in North Britain at a salary of 1,000/., is an exception; Adm. and Navy Board 
Papers, 649. 

‘#8 Then Baron Cathcart. 
VOL. XXIII.— NO. XCII. 


‘4 Except Bute, Orkneys, and Shetland. 


OF THE COAST 


18 June 1722.* 


17 December 1764.* 
18 November 1776.* 


2 January 1795.* 


14 February 1730.* 


19 March 1853.* 
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Munster is mentioned, and again in 1597. Early in the next 
century the other three provinces have their separate vice-admirals. 


James, earl of Ormonde.!** 1586-1547, circa. 
William Dormer.'*® 1540-1547. 

William Brabson.'4* 1548, circa. 

Sir Anthony St. Leger. 1550. 

Sir Edmund Rowse. 1554. 

Sir Harry Ratcliffe. 1554-1558, circa. 
Thomas, earl of Sussex. 1557-1564. 

Gerald Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare. 1564-1574. 
Jonas Bradbury.’ 1601. 


IRELAND: CONNAUGHT. 


Sir Oliver St. John.'47 1615-1629. 

Sir George St. George. 1628-1639. 

Sir Oliver St. George. 1660. 

Sir Oliver St. George. 21 July 1691.* 

John Eyres.'* 81 December 1695.* 

George, Baron St. George.’ 8 January 1696.* 
John Usher. 1735. 

Stratford Eyre. 6 November 1747.* 

Richard, earl of Clancarty. 1 February 1822.* 
George, earl of Lucan.1*° 19 October 1889.* 


IRELAND: LEINSTER. 


Adam, Viscount Loftus of Ely.!°' 1612-1635. 
Edward, Viscount Chichester. 1638. 

Sir George Wentworth. 1640. 

Sir Robert Loftus. 1641. 

Sir Arthur Loftus. 1647. 

Sir George Wentworth. 8 August 1660.* 

Carey Dillon. 13 March 1668.* 

Carey, earl of Roscommon. 28 July 1686.* 
Henry Wallop. 28 July 1691.* 

John, earl of Bath. 22 January 1692.* 

John Granville. 18 June 1702.* 

Philip Savage. 9 April 1708.* 

John Allen. 8 January 1710.* 

Philip Savage. 7 February 1711.* 

Richard, Viscount Fitzwilliam. 380 December 1714.* 
Richard, Viscount FitzWilliam. 15 April, 1761.* 
James, marquis of Ormonde.'®? 20 April 1822,* 


145 « James, Lord Butler,’ in Balahuck and ‘ beyond by all the land of Ireland.’ 

46 Carrickfergus (‘Knockfergus’) to Balahuck. Dormer was the lord admiral 
Russell’s ‘ servant ;’ probably he, Brabson, and Bradbury were deputies. 

147 Created Viscount Grandison, 1621. 48 Patent revoked. 

18 Then Sir George St. George. 18° By admiralty warrant. 

151 Sir Adam Loftus, sometimes called deputy admiral of Ireland, sometimes vice- 
admiral of Leinster. In 1626 Sir William Hull was his deputy. 

82 Then earl of Ormonde. 
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IRELAND: MunsTER. 
Sir John Norris. 1586. 

Henry Cowper.'*? 1598. 

Charles, Lord Howard of Effingham. 1609. 

Sir John Ferne.'** 1623. 

George Lowe.’ 1624. 

Henry, Viscount Falkland. 1625-1634. 

Thomas, earl of Strafford.'®* 1634. 

Robert, earl of Leicester. 1641. 

Robert Southwell. 19 September 1670*-1694, 
Edward Southwell. 380 July 1701.* 

Brabazon, earl of Bessborough. 20 March 1755.* 
William, earl of Bessborough. 18 October 1758.* 
Henry, marquis of Waterford. 30 April 1830.* 
John, earl of Donoughmore.'*? 10 January 1831.* 
William, earl of Listowell. 26 October 18388.* 


IRELAND: ULSTER. 


Rory O’Donnel, earl of Tyrconnel. 1606. 

Sir Arthur Chichester.'°* 1607. 

Edward, Viscount Chichester. 1628-1641. 
John Davis. 28 March 1661.* 

— Gorges. 16 January 1666.* 

Gustavus Hamilton. 31 April 1691.* 
Frederick Hamilton. 10 January 1710.* 
Henry Conyngham. 2 March 1748.* 

Henry, Viscount Conyngham. 5 June 1769.* 
Right Hon. William Barton. 16 April 1779.* 
Charles Henry, Earl O'Neill. 1 February 1822.* 
Archibald, earl of Gosford. 14 May 1841.* 


Wates, Nortu. 


The earlier vice-admirals are described sometimes as of North 
Wales, sometimes as of one or more counties; some of them were 
probably deputies or purchasers of the otfice, and, as it is not 
possible to distinguish them, all those described as vice-admirals 
are included in the list. 


John Packington. 1525-1536, circa. 


‘88 In 1597 Henry Cowper, in 1599 George Wadham (‘my daughter Kildare ’) 
having appointed him, writes the lord admiral, and in 1606 Humfrey Jobson, the 
lord admiral’s ‘ servant,’ are called vice-admirals; probably all were deputies. 


4 The lord admiral ‘ put over’ the office to him. 


85 In 1627 Sir Laurence Parsons and in 1630 Sir Henry Delane were his deputies. 


86 Then Viscount Wentworth. 


‘7 Admiralty warrant; but it is doubtful whether the appointment was taken up. 
188 * Voyde by disloyaltye of that traitor Terconnell ’ (Adm. Court, Miscell. 1140). 


4% Dovy to ‘ Potayne.’ 
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Francis, marquis of Conyngham. 23 August 1849.* 


Sir John Puleston and Reginald Beisley.'°® 1536-1547. 
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Sir Richard Bulkeley.’ 15389-1585. 

Henry ap Henry.'®! 1540-1543. 

Roger Barlow and John Sutton.'®? 1543-1550. 
Sir Richard Deveroux.'®? 1549. 

Richard Mitton. 1554. 

William Wood.!® 1554-1568, circa. 

Edward Hastings. 1558. 

Hugh ap Richards.’** 1558, 

Lewis Griffith. 1561-1576, circa. 

Dr. John Gwynne.’ 1563-1568. 

Walter Maurice.’ 1566. 

Sir Nicholas Arnold.'® 1567-1569. 

Walter, Viscount Hereford.'®* 1568-1570. 

Dr. John Lloyd.’ 1574. 

David Morgan.'®? 1580. 

William Griffith.'® 1585. 

Robert, earl of Leicester.!7° 1570-1587. 

Sir Richard Leveson. 1593-1601. 

Edward Dunley. 1595-1597. 

Sir Richard Trevor. 1605-1629. 

John Griffith. 1627-1640. 

Sir Thomas Middleton. 1644. 

General Mitton. 1649. 

Sir John Owen. 5 December 1660.* 

Colonel John Robinson. 22 June 1666.* 
Robert, Viscount Bulkeley. 6 December 1679.* 
Sir William Williams. 1693-1696. 

Colonel Hugh Nannay. 1697. 

Richard Bulkeley. 19 June 1702.* 

Richard, Viscount Bulkeley. 11 December 1708.* 
Sir Arthur Owen. 38 January 1710.* 

Richard, Viscount Bulkeley. 9 February 1711.* 
Sir Arthur Owen. 7 May 1715.* 

William Owen.'7! 2 May 1784.* 

George, earl of Cholmondeley.!7? 1739. 

Sir William Owen.'7* 28 June 1753,* 

Hugh Owen.'* 12 July 1775.* 

Henry, earl of Uxbridge.'* 22 June 1790.* 
Sir William Owen.'”! 1795. 

Sir John Owen.'7° 28 May 1812.* 


16 Anglesea, Carnarvon, Merioneth. 

‘8 Lord Russell’s ‘ servant.’ 162 Pembroke. 

6 Anglesey and Merioneth. 164 Carnarvon. '® Denbigh and Flint. 

166 Pembroke. 167 Merioneth. 168 Carnarvon. 

16° Deputy for Merioneth, Montgomery, Flint, Anglesea, Carnarvon. 

170 Flint, Denbigh, Merioneth, and Carnarvon; John Hanmer, Walter Leveson,. 
and Wm. Wynne his deputies. 

171 Pembrokeshire only. 

2 Anglesea, Carnarvon,and Chester. 73 And Pembrokeshire, 13 April 1761. 

74 North Wales and Pembrokeshire. 

73 Then John Owen ; Pembrokeshire only. The original patent of Queen Victoria, 
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Henry, marquis of Anglesey.'"° 2 April 1812.* 
Edward, Baron Mostyn. 1 August 1854.* 


WaALEs, SoutH. 
Sir Thomas Jones.'77 1525-1542. 
Sir Rhees (? Francis) Mansell.'"* 1586-1547, circa. 
Roger Barlow and John Sutton. 1543-1550. 
Sir George Herbert.'"* 1550-1558. 
William Herbert.'7° 1550-1574. 
Sir John Parrot.'®° 1550-1565. 
Matthew Herbert. 1551. 
Griffith Rice.'®® 1554. 
Sir John Wogan.'*! 1554-1555. 
Hugh ap Richards.'*? 1559. 
Walter, earl of Essex.!8° 1572-1575. 
Sir Arthur Champernowne.'** 1578. 
Dr. David Lewes.'** 1574, 
Sir William Morgan.'** 1574-1578. 
Giles, Lord Chandos.'** 1577. 
Thomas Williams.'*® 1579-1580. 
John Morgan Wulf.'®° 1583-1584. 
Henry, earl of Pembroke. 1586-1587. 
Edward Dunley.'®® 1595-1597. 
William, earl of Pembroke. 1601-1619. 
Philip, earl of Pembroke.'*? 1630-1649. 
William Russell. 9 October 1660.* 
Sir Edward Mansell. 20 December 1662.* 
John, earl of Carbery. 29 August 1689.* 
Thomas, Lord Mansell. 80 March 1714.* 
Charles, marquis of Winchester. 24 January 1715.* 
Charles, duke of Bolton. 81 October 1727.* 
John, earl of Ashburnham.'8? 1784, 
Richard Vaughan. 1747. 
George Rice.'*? 1755-1776. 


R. G. Marspen. 


dated 3 July 1838, under the admiralty seal, is in Adm. Court, Miscell. 880. 
the practice to issue a new patent upon demise of the crown. 

6 Then earl of Uxbridge; North Wales and Carmarthen. 
7 Dovey to Loughor. "8 Loughor to Wye. ‘79 Glamorgan. 
8 Carmarthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan. 
Dr. John Gwynne, his judge. 
Monmouth. 
Glamorgan and Monmouth ; Nic. Herbert, deputy of Dr. Lewes, who was judge of 
the admiralty. 

‘86 Carmarthen, Monmouth, Pembroke, and Cardigan. 

186 Glamorgan. 


18? Sir James Parrot (or Perrot), Rd. Price, and Geo. Owen were his deputies. 


It was 


$i 


182 Carmarthen. 
83 
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Reviews of Books 


La Frontiére de ' Euphrate de Pompée a la Conquéte Arabe. Par 
V. Cuapor (‘Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de 
Rome,’ XCIX.) (Paris: Fontemoing. 1907.) 


M. Cuapot has been fortunate in the choice of his subject. The want 
of a systematic study of the eastern frontier of the Roman empire and 
the military forces which defended it has long been acutely felt, and 
M. Chapot deserves the thanks of all students of history for having 
undertaken what is, for several reasons, a difficult task. The southern 
portion of this frontier forms the subject of an elaborate work, now in 
course of publication, by Professors Briimnow and von Domaszewski, 
and is wisely omitted by our author, who ends his study at the point 
where the Syrian boundary touches the Euphrates in the south. The 
book is dedicated to M. R. Cagnat, whose well-known Armée romaine 
d’ Afrique forms the model which M. Chapot follows with some modi- 
fications necessitated by historical and geographical reasons. In Africa 
completeness and finality are more easily attainable. The frontier was 
fixed by nature, frontier wars were little more than police operations 
raising no large questions of policy, and historical material in the shape 
of extant remains and inscriptions abounds. But in the east a scientific 
frontier was the problem of centuries ; Rome was there face to face with 
the one power that could rank as a rival, and as a result frontier wars 
were chronic and cannot be brought within the compass of a single 
volume ; and the evidence, though exceptionally good on the literary side, 
is on the archaeological side so defective that many subjects must be 
passed over in silence. These facts must be borne in mind by the reader 
who makes the comparison to which the similarity of the two books 
almost invites him. 

The subject is divided into three parts. The first, entitled Généralités 
géographiques et ethnographiques, is a necessary introduction to the 
study as a whole. On the eastern frontier we encounter what the 
writer justly calls a veritable mosaic of nationalities. Apart from Rome’s 
rivals, the Parthians and their successors the Sassanid dynasty of Persia, 
the whole frontier zone was inhabited by a variety of peoples—Colchians, 
Iberians, and Albanians in the north, Armenians, Nabataeans with many 
other elements including Jews in Mesopotamia, and Arabs in the triangle 
whose apex lies between Syria and Mesopotamia. And already in the 
early imperial period the barbarians beyond the Caucasus, Alans and 
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Huns, begin to make their presence felt. Such an ethnographic tangle 
is unparalleled elsewhere, and the general characteristics of these peoples 
must be understood by anyone who would appreciate the phases of 
Roman policy and the transformation of Roman strategy in the east, and 
nowhere will he find a better account than M. Chapot gives. This 
section includes a sketch of the variations of the frontier, which illustrates 
in a striking manner the perplexed and tentative character of Roman 
policy. 

The second part is devoted to the army, and here the author resolutely 
excludes everything that does not refer particularly to the eastern troops, 
even at the cost of having to present an incomplete picture of the military 
situation. This method is strictly scientific and proper in a special study. 
Chapter i. deals in detail with the garrison troops and the reinforcements 
for war, and the transformations which they underwent from the third 
to the sixth century, under the guidance of Mommsen’s masterly article 
in Hermes, xxiv. There pass under review the legions, the allied troops 
of the earliest period, the auzxilia, the equites of the third century, the 
local militia, the various corps of the sixth century and their ethnical 
varieties, and the changes in armament during the course of the Persian 
wars. Useful lists are given of the legions that took part in eastern wars 
and of the eastern alae and cohortes, the latter based on, and supple- 
menting, Cichorius’s lists in Pauly. A correction is needed of the view 
expressed on p. 74 and implied on pp. 7 and 163 that legio xv Apollinaris 
was transferred by Vespasian in a.p. 70 to Cappadocia, which was 
thenceforward placed under a consular legatus. The evidence for this 
view will not stand examination. The transference was not made till 
Trajan’s reign, just before Tacitus composed the second book of his 
Histories, and until then the legate was a praetorian with only the 
Melitene legion under his command, as M. Cumont has shown (in an 
article quoted on p. 7, note 6). We may note a misprint! on p. 80, 
xx for xxii Deiotariana, and a false reference on p. 73, n. 8 and p. 79 to 
Tac. Ann. xv. 17, instead of Jos. Bell. Iud. ii. 18, Tac. Ann. xv. 26. Next 
come three short chapters on the fleet, never a very important arm of the 
service (ch. ii.), the discipline of the troops and their relations with 
the civil population (ch. iii.), and the higher command (ch. iv.); 
and then two longer ones on the army in the field (ch. v.), and on 
such administrative details, including cults, as our sources throw any 
light upon. Throughout this section two features are conspicuous : the 
relative excellence of the literary sources and the poverty of epigraphic 
evidence. On numerous questions of detail, information, abundant in 
other provinces, is either extremely scanty or entirely lacking. Our 
knowledge of the eastern legions, for instance, is very limited: their 
very quarters are often unknown. Inscriptions are scarce in Syria, as 
everybody knows, and the poor quality of stone used necessitated brief 
legends ; destruction has gone on apace for centuries; and excavation 
has not begun. But the country is still very inadequately explored. The 
latest traveller has discovered, in a holiday journey, a number of inscrip- 
tions which add to our knowledge of military matters (cf. Addenda, p. 401), 


1 Another, Bésilaire, is on p. 342. 
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and doubtless much remains to be found even on the surface by travellers 
who are not in a hurry and have infinite patience. 

The last section, L’Occupation territoriale, gives a topographical 
discussion with a description of the sites and remains (generally scanty, 
because of the unbroken continuity of civilised life) of the fortified towns 
that formed the eastern limes. This section is, in the author’s view, the 
essential chapter of the book, and he has qualified himself for the task 
by travel through Syria and Mesopotamia (Osroene). Discarding the 
idea of making his book wn pur répertoire, he treats briefly of fortresses 
already described and so is able to utilise largely his own travel notes. 
To have so much material brought together, old (but scattered) as well 
as new, is a most welcome boon. Yet the reader can hardly avoid a 
feeling of disappointment. In spite of much valuable information, the 
net amount of positive new results in the sphere of topography is very 
small; the map of the country remains much as it was. Moreover, the 
results derived from the investigation of sites are of a very general character. 
This is not the author’s fault. But we might have expected somewhat 
better plans than those which are given, too often without scale; the 
sectional sketches borrowed from Czernik are effective, but the ‘22 
illustrations’ of the title-page raises hopes that are scarcely satisfied. 
Photographs would have been a useful supplement, but they are vouch- 
safed only to readers of the Towr du Monde. Further, the map is a 
mere sketch, unworthy of the book. Nor is it free from errors. One is 
corrected on p. 402. A reference to p. 338 will reveal two more; and 
further north, Attachas (Attakh) is quite misplaced. Some further points 
are worth noting. It is stated (p. 835) that the exact site of Raphaneae 
is unknown, and the town is commonly placed south of Masiad. It 
is rightly so placed—at the modern Rafniye, which surely retains the 
ancient name. The identification of Pagrae (p. 344) with Baghras is 
apparently unknown to the author. North of Syria we reach tracts 
unvisited, and the difference in grasp is manifest. Chapter vi. is weak 
and does not show full acquaintance with the literature of the subject : 
é.g. Tomaschek’s paper in Kiepert’s Festschrift (p. 187 ff.) and the pre- 
sent writer’s articles in the Classical Review, 1896, and the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies. The direction given to the Roman road from Samosata 
to Melitene via the Kiachta bridge is surely impossible, and has not been 
followed in medieval or modern times. Arsamosata is omitted from text 
and map, yet it is an important place even in early times, and can be 
very nearly fixed. Eriza at Erzinghian is overlooked, and the identification 
of Elegeia with Ilidja is probably wrong; the same mistakes are made 
in the reviewer’s map of Asia Minor and Syria (London, 1903). On 
p. 359 the reasons for accepting the identification of Tigranocerta with 
Maiafarkin should have been briefly given; this is a case where the 
book might with advantage have been a little more of a répertoire. 

The conclusion contains some good observations on the settlement of 
the frontier, which was finally arranged in a manner that does not usually 
enter into the calculations of critics of Roman policy in the east. 

J. G. C. ANDERSON. 
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Geschichte Italiens im Mittelalter. Von Lupo Moritz HartMann. 


III. 1: Italien und die friinkische Herrschaft. (Gotha: #. A. Perthes. 
1908.) 


In the first two volumes of this work, which were noticed at vol. xiii. 
p. 555, vol. xvi. p. 126, and vol. xviii. p. 770 of this review, Dr. 
Hartmann narrated the history of Italy from 476 to the coronation of 
Charles the Great, and in the fasciculus before us continues it to the death 
of Lewis II. (875;, when the rule of the Karlings in Italy practically 
came toanend. After reading the latest instalment of the long task 
which the author has undertaken, one can hardly avoid a feeling of 
regret that his labours could not be published in some more adequate 
shape ; for it is not sufficiently popular in form to arouse general interest 
in the subject with which it deals, while at the same time, though it is 
clear that Dr. Hartmann has spared no pains to make himself master 
both of the original authorities and of modern scholarship, the limitations 
of the series in which it appears (Heeren’s Geschichte der europdischen 
Staaten) prevent it from taking rank as a work of first-class research. 
From the first chapter, which treats of political and economic conditions, 
excellent though the subject-matter is, we do not in coysequence of its 
brevity carry away a very clear picture of the state of affairs, and in the 
narrative which follows there are many points on which we should 
welcome the fuller explanation and discussion which Dr. Hartmann is 
well able to give. We do not know if it is the necessity for shortness 
which has led him occasionally to make apparently contradictory state- 
ments. On p. 70, for example, he says that the Franks were ‘zur See 
wehrlos,’ while on p. 73 we find Charles sending a fleet to protect 
Corsica ; and on p. 280 we are told that by the Treaty of Meersen the 
Middle Kingdom disappeared from history, while on p. 281 it is stated 
that King Lewis ceded his portion of it to the Emperor, the explanation 
that the cession never actually took effect not being given. It is also 
difficult to understand what ‘the Greek heresy’ (p. 52) in the time of 
Irene was. The statement, however, that the ambassadors in 813 found 
Michael no longer alive (p. 70) can only be a slip of writing, like the use 
of ‘ Konig’ and ‘ Konigin’ for ‘ Kaiser’ and ‘ Kaiserin ’ at pp. 122, 132, 
and perhaps also the omission of a date for the naval operations described 
on pp. 74, 75. We should wish to dispute Dr. Hartmann’s apparent 
assumption (p. 155) that Lotharingia took its name from Lothar I. 
In that case it would have included Provence, and it is surely clear from 
Regino, ann. 855 (‘Hlothario regnum quod ex suo nomine vocatur 
concessit ’) that the name was derived from Lothar II. 

In the chapter on the Saracen conquest of Sicily Dr. Hartmann is 
somewhat off his usual tracks, and explains that, not knowing Arabic, he 
is compelled to depend largely on modern writers, especially Amari; but 
he has made the best use of the scanty Western sources and produced an 
attractive narrative to which little exception can be taken. Amari’s 
great work is, however, now somewhat antiquated, and for a thorough 
study of the subject Vasilyev’s Vizantiya 1 Araby (unfortunately in 
Russian only) is indispensable. If the author had read this, he would 
hardly have adopted Amari’s improbable supposition that ‘ Ali’s ex- 
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pedition in 858 was directed to Crete (this statement is found only in one 
late writer, and is no doubt a confusion with the surname ‘the Cretan,’ 
assigned to the Byzantine commander) ; and he would have known that 
the Cambridge Chronicle is not an Arabic authority, but a translation 
from a Greek original, of which two texts were published in 1890. We 
may add that Siadet Allah is one name, and its bearer should not be 
called ‘ Siadet.’ E. W. Brooks. 


Geschichte der Clwniazenser-Kléster in der Westschweiz bis zum 
Auftreten der Cisterzienser. Von P. Bonaventura Eccer, 0.5.B. 
(‘Freiburger historische Studien,’ III.) (Freiburg, Schweiz: Ge- 
schwend. 1907.) 

So much has been said and written in regard to the contribution of the 

Cluniac order to the history of the Church at large, to its reform in 

head and members and to the building up of the great central power of 

the medieval papacy, that one is tempted to forget the accidental 
character of this portion of its work—tempted, too, to forget that a large 

part of its history is yet unwritten. Such books as this are at once a 

valuable contribution to the history of the order and a suggestive 

reminder of the amount of work still to be done. Father Egger offers, 

as the prize dissertation for his doctorship of theology at Freiburg, a 

most careful study in the history of the settlement and early work of the 

Cluniac monks in West Switzerland in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

From it we can form some estimate of the importance, as centres of 

Cluniac life and influence, of this little group of houses in Transjurane 

Burgundy, in what is now largely the Pays de Vaud, Neuchatel, Geneva, 

Freiburg, and Berne. To the great political influence of the order at 

large they probably contributed little, but of their humbler, though hardly 

less vital, contribution to the social and spiritual life of these districts 

Dr. Egger’s book enables us to form an idea. Founded as some of them 

were, notably Payerne (Peterlingen), in places of ancient political im- 

portance in the kingdom of Burgundy, or, as in the case of Romain- 

motier, carried on from old foundations, they entered deeply into the life 
of their age. Their position also, close to certain of the main routes 
to Italy, gave them an enhanced importance. Travellers by way of 

Besancon, Pontarlier, Orbe, and Lausanne found at Orbe a hospital of 

Romainmétier, while those who went by way of Basel and Solothurn 

might claim ‘for the love of God’ the hospitality of Miinchenwyler 

(Villars-les-Moines) or of Payerne. 

From the gift of Romainmétier to the abbot of Cluny in 929 the story 
of the book is that of the settlement of the Cluniac order in West 
Switzerland. Perhaps the most interesting portion of it, however, begins 
with the discussion of the relations of the Swiss houses to the parent- 
house Cluny, the extreme intimacy of which is perhaps best realised 
when one remembers that novices were professed and priors chosen at 
Cluny. This close connexion was maintained by those ceaseless and 
costly journeys to and fro which was necessitated by the system, and for 
which, in the first place, Dr. Egger says, the monks took to the horse- 
breeding in which they excelled. Some account is given of the relations 
of certain of the houses to the diocesan at Lausanne in connexion with 
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the struggle for exemption from episcopal control, also of their rela- 
tions with neighbouring landlords, and even with the emperor himself. 
Dr. Egger sketches the economic administration of the houses, their 
attitude in regard to tithe and the possession of serfs, and finally gives 
an interesting account of their internal organisation. He emphasises the 
Cluniac regard for order and moderation rather than for the extremes of 
ascetic achievement, and in this connexion touches upon the later dis- 
pute with the Cistercians on the question of the value of manual labour 
in the building up of character. In this matter the Cluniacs argued for 
a broader interpretation of the Benedictine rule, and an emancipation of 
the spirit from the letter to which the Cistercians were opposed. Nor 
did the Swiss houses produce great students or men of letters. Dr. 
Egger maintains however that the most cultivated men of these lands 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries were to be found among their 
number, and men, moreover, who were deeply imbued with the spirit of 
the movement. This applied itself, here as elsewhere, to the reform of 
the monastic life, and, above all, to the uplifting of the standard of 
personal holiness. Therefore it was, he says, that the field of activity 
of the Cluniac monk was rather the ‘choir’ than either the cloister 
or the field. A useful chapter on the architectural history of the Swiss 
priories is added, but the main desideratum of the book is a map, for 
want of which it loses something in clearness. Auice M. Cooke. 


Histoire de la Domination Normande en Italie et en Sicile. 
Par FERDINAND CHALANDON. (Paris: Picard. .1907.) 
A ceRTAIN fatality has attended the labours of those who in recent years 
have attempted to write the history of Norman rule in southern Italy and 
Sicily. Delare only succeeded in reaching 1071, and the first and last 
volume of Lothar von Heinemann’s Geschichte der Normannen stops at 
1085. K. A. Kehr has passed from the scene since the appearance of his 
Urkunden der normannisch-sicilischen Kénige. Schack indeed com- 
pleted his Geschichte der Normannen in Sicilien, published twenty 
years ago; but he made use only of the chronicles and neglected the 
documents in the archives. M. Chalandon, the historian of Alexius 
Comnenus, has broken the spell, and has produced the first complete 
and satisfactory work on a subject which well repays an exhaustive 
study. His own researches in the archives of Italy and Sicily were 
partly rendered superfluous by Kehr’s publication in 1902 of the 
diplomas of the kings; but he has used for the history of Apulia many 
unpublished acts of Dukes Roger and William, from the archives of 
Monte Cassino and Benevento, and acts of Norman nobles from La Cava, 
the Archivio di Stato of Naples, and other collections. In his introduction 
he gives concise appreciations of the values of the sources, and it is note- 
worthy that Ferdinand Hirsch’s investigation (1864) of the annals of 
South Italy has not been superseded. M.Chalandon contends that Aimé, 
when all is said, is the best source for the history of the conquest; he 
accepts Heskel’s view that Geoffrey Malaterra and the Historia Sicula of 
the writer known as the Anonymus Vaticanus are independent of each 
other, but used a common source; he does not believe that William of 
Apulia knew the work of Aimé ; and he insists on the want of truthfulness 
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of the mysterious and much lauded Falcandus. He is certainly right in 
his point that in the ‘ Catalogus baronum,’ studied by Capasso, the magna 
expeditio, which is mentioned several times, does not refer to a special 
enterprise, but means any great military expedition, and therefore does 
not help to fix a precise date for the document. 

The preliminary exposition of the somewhat complicated situation of 
Southern Italy at the beginning of the eleventh century is admirably 
lucid. We may call particular attention to the reserve which he imposes on 
the well known and generally accepted conclusion of Lenormant that the 
southern provinces reconquered by Byzantium in the ninth century were 
Graecised. This is true of Calabria and the Terra d’Otranto, but it is 
distinctly not true of Apulia. In Apulia the Lombard element was too 
strong for the Greeks; the Lombardisation could not be undone. Under 
Byzantine rule there, almost all private documents are in Latin, in con- 
trast with Calabria, where Greek is regularly employed. The edicts and 
capitularies of the Lombard kings are not replaced by the law of Justinian. 
Even the Lombard institution of the gastaldus is retained. These facts 
make it evident that the Byzantine policy was different in Apulia and in 
Calabria because the conditions were entirely different. M. Chalandon 
shows how the insufficient number of the Greek troops in these provinces, 
combined with the constant danger of Saracen descents, promoted an 
intense development of municipal life, as the towns had generally to 
provide for their own security. An interesting charter of 992 shows us 
the boni homines of Conversano, in conjunction with certain imperial 
functionaries, aeting as representatives of all the inhabitants of the town. 
Further, the paucity of the forces which it was able to keep in these out- 
lying provinces caused the Byzantine government to resort to the organ- 
isation of local militia, which are called conterati (xovrapdro:) in the 
chronicles. M. Chalandon finds here the explanation of the extraordinary 
success of the Normans, who at first numbered only a few hundreds, 
against an enemy always numerically superior. The revolt of the 
Lombards of Apulia placed at the disposal of the Normans an armed and 
disciplined militia. 

The carefulness and mastery of the material which mark the narrative 
portion of the work deserve high praise. Part iii. is devoted to a general 
account of the institutions and civilisation of the Norman realm, of which 
the great merit is the clearness with which the author brings out the 
different elements which entered into the organisation—Norman, Lombard, 
Byzantine, Saracen—without allowing the French love of netteté to 
betray him into incautious positions. The small number of the Normans 
themselves and the mixed character of the conquered population were the 
determining conditions of the Norman organisation. They had become 
rulers of lands in which laws, religion, and customs divided instead of 
uniting. Their policy was to maintain, so far as possible undisturbed, 
all the nationalities, religions, laws, and customs which they found, while 
they sought to win from each system such elements as could be worked 
together into a general organisation. The monarchic ideal which con- 
trolled the whole was inspired by the image of the Roman basileus, and 
we can see this influence especially in the theocratic authority which the 
Norman sovrans claimed and exercised. The eclectic policy is displayed 
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both in legislation and in administration. In public Jaw the Assisae of 
Roger II show that the influence of the Code and Digest predominated, 
a direct influence, not derived through the Byzantine handbooks, and 
probably to be explained by the survival of Roman law in Sicily. Some 
particular enactments are clearly borrowed from Byzantine legislation, 
and a small measure of Lombard influence can also be discovered. As 
for private law, each race, Lombards, Greeks, Jews, and Saracens, were 
judged according to their own Jaw. The names of the great officers of 
the realm exhibit similar heterogeneity. We have the emir of emirs; 
the seneschal, the justiciar, the constable, and ihe marshal ; the logothete 
and the protonotary. In the local administration we find turmarchs, 
catepans, and strategi, as well as viscounts and bailies. Again, while the 
language of the court is French the royal diplomas are issued in Greek 
or Latin, according to the nationality of those whom they concerned ; 
and the financial bureau (dohana de secretis) employs Arabic for a register 
of villeins. The spirit of such a system naturally promoted religious 
toleration. At first the Normans contemplated the complete supersession 
of Greek by Latin Christianity ; all the Greek bishops were to be ejected. 
But they were open-minded and soon became convinced that such a 
policy was imprudent, and throughout the twelfth century the Roman, 
the Greek, and the Mohammadan faiths were equally protected. Pro- 
fessing themselves sons of Rome, and vicars of God by delegation of the 
pope, the kings of Sicily conferred privileges and favours on the Basilian 
monasteries; and their tolerance seems to border on an indifference 
which prepares for the scepticism of Frederick II. Finally in art, both 
in architecture and in decoration, the same problem was handled, and 
here with striking success, to combine and harmonise native with exotic 
elements. 

M. Chalandon has advanced the study of the institutions, but his 
admirable survey shows that there is still considerable room for investi- 
gation. Perhaps the most promising direction for research may prove to 
be the study of the distinctively Norman elements in connexion with the 
institutions of the duchy of Normandy. J. B. Bury. 


Essai sur les rapports de Pascal II avee Philippe I** (1099-1108). Par 
BERNARD Monon. (‘ Bibliothéque del’Ecole des Hautes Etudes,’ fase. 
164.) (Paris: Champion. 1907.) 

Tue late Bernard Monod is already known by his book upon Guibert 

of Nogent. In spite of his desire that the present thesis should not be 

published, his father, M. Gabriel Monod, thought that the bulk of it 
would be of service to scholars, and he has edited it, with the assistance 
of M. Martin-Chabot and M. Louis Halphen. In this opinion he was 
fully justified, although we think he might without danger have dealt 
still more freely with the original. The essay is a worthy example of 
the accurate and careful scholarship with which the higher schools of 

Paris have made us familiar. It consists of two parts, a chronological 

account of Paschal’s relations with France during the reign of Philip I, 

and a critical study of the church in France in the same period. The 

papal documents and the letters of Ivo of Chartres have been subjected to 
minute analysis ; the statement of facts leaves little to be desired. No 
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doubt if the author had revised his work himself, a great deal of tiresome 
repetition would have been avoided. The first part is mainly concerned 
with the work of the legates and their councils in France. The contrast 
between the English and French attitude towards legates a latere is stated 
somewhat too broadly (p. 8). In receiving an appeal from the decision 
of the legates in council, and reversing their decision in the case of 
Norgaud of Autun, Paschal may or may not have shown feebleness and 
irresolution ; but it is not clear how the action would necessarily impair 
papal influence (p. 23). 

The second part deals with the secular clergy and episcopal elections, 
the monastic orders and the canons regular. The sections upon the 
relations between the bishops and monastic houses, and upon the 
growth of the canons regular as a kind of episcopal instrument, are 
excellent. Here as elsewhere the slow growth of canonical practice out of 
a multitude of instances is illustrated admirably. As the author shows, 
the attitude of Philip to the clergy both secular and regular, was much 
more impartial, or at any rate unprejudiced, than is usually supposed ; 
but more evidence is needed to justify the conclusion that Philip hoped 
to build up a Gallican church of honest and reformed clergy inspired by a 
national spirit (pp. 118-9). Stated in another form, the contention is of 
course a commonplace, since the aim of the papal system was to make the 
clergy independent of lay authority, and in these early days of the ‘ reform ’ 
the rights of kings over ecclesiastics had many ecclesiastical champions. 
But a distinct Gallican policy is surely a different thing. In his examina- 
tion of the disputed elections of Beauvais and Reims, Bernard Monod was 
able to correct the generalisations of M. Luchaire on the question of 
investitures; yet in spite of his emphatic repetitions, the facts by no 
means point to a definite concordat (p. 95). The ‘solution’ of Ivo of 
Chartres did not settle the real probiem of the control over elections. 
Philip seems to have compromised in cases where a deadlock had arisen, 
but, like Henry I in England, he insisted on the rights which custom 
allotted him. We wish that the author had been content with the result 
that, in the words of his father, les conflits entre Pascal II and Philippe 
I* mettent en présence des conceptions différentes des droits de l’ Eglise 
et de ceux de l’ Etat (p. xiii). Hugh the Cantor said of the controversy 
in England that the clergy were apt to strain out a gnat and swallow a 
camel, de electione et consecrationts libertate nihil mutientes. The issue 
was equally indecisive in France. Paschal was wise enough to make peace 
with Philip without giving up his point of view (p. 187), but it is not 
necessary to force great conclusions from such scanty material, and see 
in the confused episodes of his pontificate the beginning of a process which 
ended in the assertion of Gallican liberties on the one hand and the 
theocracy of Innocent III on the other. F. M. Powicke. 


Coleccion de Documentos para el Estudio de la Historia de Aragon. 
Tomo II. Fwero del Teruel, transcripcion y estudio preliminar de 
Francisco AZNAR Y NAVARRO. (Zaragoza: Gasca. .a.) 


THE city of Teruel lies on the upner course of the Guadalaviar, near the 


southern frontier of Aragon. It was founded by Alfonso II of Aragon, 
in 1171 according to Zurita, but as Dr. Aznar y Navarro believes in 
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the year 1176. The Fuero is dated 1 October 1176, and there is good 
reason for thinking that by 1177, at latest, the city was being used as a 
bulwark of the kingdom and a base for further conquests. The Fuero 
exists both in a Latin and in a vernacular text. Dr. Aznar has 
printed the former from the official copy of the fourteenth century pre- 
served at Teruel, and gives the variants of another manuscript of the 
same date, but incomplete, which is in the Biblioteca Nacional at 
Madrid. The Madrid copy is more carefully written, and in many 
cases gives a reading which is superior to the text of Teruel. The 
latter contains some interpolations which the editor denotes by square 
brackets. The Latinity of botn defies most of the rules of grammar. 
It is difficult to say, without more manuscripts, how far these solecisms 
are due to the original author. But there are some obvious clerical 
errors which should have been corrected in footnotes or even in the 
text. Dr. Aznar provides no notes, except those recording the variant 
readings of the Madrid copy; nor has he given us either a glossary or 
an index. The Fuero of Teruel deserves better treatment. It is ancient 
and typical, and hitherto it has only been studied in the most perfunc- 
tory way. Some excerpts, arbitrarily chosen, were published by Costilla 
in 1531 and Mey in 1565; but Dr. Aznar has the honour of being the 
first scholar to edit the text in its entirety. Marichalar and Manrique, 
the historians of Spanish law, knew the Fuero only in the vernacular 
version. This is a late and much altered recension, incorporating the 
concessions of several sovereigns posterior to Alfonso Il. But the 
Latin text, apart from the few interpolations already mentioned, appears 
to be a homogeneous code. It begins with the royal charter of tounda- 
tion, and ends with the anathema which, at the desire of Alfonso, the 
bishop of Saragossa pronounced against those who should violate the 
laws and privileges therein rehearsed. 

The Fuero of Teruel is closely connected with the second Fuero of 
Sepulveda, with that of Cuenca, and with some others of less note 
(Albarracin, Consuegra, Baeza, Alcazar, Plasencia, Alarcon, Mosquerela, 
Alfambra). That Aragonese and Castilian cities should thus conform to 
@ common type is an interesting fact. Whether the archetypal Fuero 
must be sought in Aragon or Castile has been hotly disputed. Tr. 
Aznar rejects the current theory, which was first propounded by 
Zurita, that the credit of priority belongs to Sepulveda. He remarks 
that the original Fuero of this city, which was still in use in 1176, has 
nothing in common with that of Teruel ; the second Fuero of Sepulveda, 
being granted long after 1176, must be considered as a derivative from 
Teruel. With the claims of Cuenca he deals in a summary and less 
satisfying fashion (p. xxxvii). His own theory is that Teruel took as 
a model the Fuero of Daroca, a city founded by Alfonso I, which 
in his time was, like Teruel under Alfonso II, the chief stronghold 
of the southern frontier. This is plausible enough, but requires 
further support, as also does the statement that ‘nowhere except in 
the heterogeneous legislation of Aragon in the twelfth century have we 
come across the fundamental principles of the laws of Teruel’ (p. xl). 
These questions of origin must be left to experts in Spanish legal 
history. The English reader will be more interested in studying the 
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picture of institutions and social life which can be constructed from the 
provisions of this interesting Fuero. Teruel belongs to the class of 
military boroughs and is of thoroughly artificial origin. Although 
much younger than the burhs of Eadward the Elder and Henry the 
Fowler, it deserves to be compared with them, since it was founded for 
very similar purposes, and by men whose common law contained many 
Teutonic elements. 

The foundation-charter states that the king is making and colonising 
the city of Teruel ‘ad exaltationem sancte christianitatis et ad perse- 
cucionem inimicorum crucis Christi’ [§ 2]. Many provisions in the 
Fuero remind us of this declaration. The country-folk who live under 
the protection of the city are charged with the maintenance of the forti- 
fications ; and to the same purpose are devoted some of the more im- 
portant amercements which may be inflicted in the municipal courts.' 
At ordinary times the city-guard (velae, swpervelae) kept watch on the 
walls from sunset to sunrise [$$ 129, 130]. Even inhabitants of the 
banlieue are bound to service with the royal host of the army of the 
city [$$ 7, 426]; we form the impression that war is the main business 
of the full citizens. It is assumed that the city will make wars on 
its own account; and towards the end of the Fuero there is a long 
section devoted to military law [$$ 246 ff.] Some of the rules given 
under this head are full of romantic suggestions. For instance: 


Si forte quod absit aliquod incendium evenerit, omnes prius ad portas villae 
ire properent et eas muniant ; quo facto deinde ad ignem redeant extinguendum. 
Hoe ideo dictum est nam multociens contigit quod quidam volentes villam 
tradere fecerunt in villa incendium, quatenus dum omnes homines in extinc- 


tione ignis intenti fuerint ipsi liberius portas aperuerunt et hostes contrarios 
receperunt [§ 426]. 


Or, again, this rule as to captives : 


Si Maurus rex vel alcaldus qui castellum vel villam teneat captus fuerit et 
Rex ipsum habere voluerit, dando centum aureos alphonsinos illis qui Sara- 
cenum captivaverint .... ipsum habeat et sit Regis [§ 430]. 


Allusion to Moorish slaves and captives are fairly frequent; and in one 
passage there is a mention of friendly Moors (Mawri pacis) who live as free 
men within the jurisdiction of the city [$ 87]. The value of a Moorish 
slave is put at fifteen aurei ($ 36], whereas the free man of the banlieue 
(vicinus) is priced at 400 aurei and 300 shillings [§$ 17]. 

The Moors are not the only enemies whom the city has to fear. 
There are laws against strangers who come with armed bands (cwm 
bando) into the territory of Teruel, and commit acts of violence [§ 28] ; 
against conspiracies within the walls [§ 357]; against nobles who break 
into houses and take contributions by force [§ 27]. For one reason or 
another the civic militia is likely to be often in the field. The patriciate, 
from whose ranks the chief magistrates are chosen, is composed of 
knights (milites), owning horses worth at least 200 shillings. Great 
importance is attached to the maintenance of this cavalry force in a 
due state of efficiency. If a knight loses his horse in the service of 
the city, he receives compensation ‘ to the amount of 200 shillings, and 


1 E.g. § 86: ‘Omnis haec calumnia ponatur in hedificio turrium et murorum.’ 
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no more unless they can gain enough profit in that expedition to give 
him more’ [§$ 9]. Every campaign is a joint-stock venture in which 
each man takes a share of the booty, according to the quality of his 
equipment [§ 426]. Tilting is an amusement not only permitted but 
enjoined by the Fuero ; it is to be practised in the chief square of the city 
on four great festivals, and at other times when leave is proclaimed by 
the mouth of the town-crier [§ 349]. On these occasions no fine is to 
be paid if a knight accidentally hurts or kills a bystander. It is not 
surprising to find that the Fuero is rich in provisions relating to homi- 
cide and crimes of violence; or that it punishes heavily the man who 
uses offensive language to another, such as may provoke a fray. 

Yet this boisterous and militant population are not indifferent to the 
amenities of civilised life. Annually they appoint a maiordomus or 
almutacgaph, whose duties are those of a Roman aedile. Besides inspect- 
ing weights and measures and the quality and price of goods exposed 
for sale in the city, he is also an inspector of nuisances and an officer of 
public health. It is his business to see that no filth is left in the streets 
or near the walls, and to inspect the sanitary arrangements of private 
houses [§$ 107, 420]. The public bath is also subject to his supervision, 
and the regulations about bathing are curiously minute. The bath is 
reserved for men on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday ; for women on 
Monday and Wednesday; for Jews and Saracens on Friday; ‘die vero 
dominica propter reverentiam resurrectionis domini balneum non calentet.’ 
The proprietor may not charge more than a halfpenny, and is bound to 
provide the bathers with the wtensilia and other accessories [$ 291]. 
The time had not yet arrived in Spain when the frequent use of the bath 
would be regarded, even in law, as a proof presumptive of heresy. 
Many trades and crafts are enumerated as falling under the juris- 
diction of the maiordomus. These are mostly connected with the 
necessities of life. We find mention of bakers, butchers, innkeepers, 
apothecaries, skinners, shoemakers, smiths, potters, and so forth. The 
manufacture of cloth receives more attention than other industries, and 
there are several ordinances about shepherds. A special safe-conduct 
is granted to foreign merchants, whetlier Christians, Jews, or Saracens ; 
the breach of this is punished by the heavy fine of 100 aurei [§ 409]. 
But the law of debt is archaic and ferocious. The debtor who can 
neither give satisfaction nor find sureties is handed over to his creditor 
to be kept in durance. The Fuero enjoins that women and boys may 
not be secured otherwise than by a chain. ‘Captiones autem caeterorum 
hominum sunt hae: carcer, cipus, cathena, corme, spose, compedes et 
his similia. Manus et pedes ligare sive antea sive retro [licet]’ [$ 193]. 
The captive debtor is not to be prevented from eating and drinking; but 
it is not stated that the creditor must feed him [§ 196]. Probably the 
average creditor does not avail himself of the extreme powers granted by 
the law. Some at all events allow the debtor to remain at large, on con- 
dition that he wears an iron shackle on his wrist or ankle to denote his 
status. But the law discourages such acts of humanity by providing that a 
debtor so enlarged may be arrested by any other of his creditors [$ 200]. 
Debtors however fare better than certain classes of heinous offenders. 
Women accused as witches or procuresses are to be burned alive, unless 
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they clear themselves by the ordeal of the red-hot iron [$$ 379, 381]. 
If a Christian woman becomes the paramour of a Jew or Moor, both 
are to be burned; the same fate awaits the man who sells a Christian 
into slavery [$$ 884-5]. The man who slays-his father or his mother, 
his guest or his travelling companion, is buried alive under the corpse 
of his victim [$ 81]. The traitor who murders the seignor of the city 
or betrays the castle is to be torn limb from limb [§ 30]. A homicide, 
if he cannot find the blood-money, is delivered to the kindred of his 
victim, who may starve him to death if no one appears within nine days 
to ransom him [§ 21]. Should a Moorish slave kill a Christian, and not 
be redeemed by his master, he is similarly handed over ‘ ut querimoniosus 
de ipso faciat in omnibus suam propriam voluntatem ’ [§ 35]. 

The constitution of the city is not described with any system. But 
some idea of it may be gathered from the ordinances respecting the 
magistrates, law courts, taxes, and judicial procedure. The first pheno- 
menon which strikes us is the sharp line which is drawn between the 
full citizens (populatores) and the inhabitants of the banlieue (vicini). 
The latter are often termed aldeani, from the fact that they are organised 
in village communities known as aldeae, Both classes alike are bound to 
military service, although one clause suggests that the obligation of the 
vicini is lighter than that of the full citizens [§ 7]; in each class we find 
the two grades of milites and pedites [§ 426]. But the poorer vicini bear 
the whole burden of certain charges: the fixed ferm of 4000 shillings, 
which is rendered to the Crown or the seignor, the salaries of the civic 
magistrates and officials, and the aid which the citizens vote assensu 
et consilio bonorum hominum aldearum on the occasion of a royal visit 
[$$ 8, 9]. The milites among the vicini are not assessable to these con- 
tributions [$ 10]; and any vicinus can obtain exemption by keeping and 
inhabiting a house within the walls [§$ 8]. The possession of such a 
house gives the full franchise. The aldeae have assemblies (concilia, 
§ 299); lists of those liable to taxation are prepared by sworn jurors, 
and the taxes are gathered by a collector who is personally respon- 
sible to the chief magistrate of the city for the quota of his aldea 
[$§ 11-15]. But for many purposes the vicini are brought individually 
into contact with the city government. It is the chief magistrate of the 
city who settles lawsuits between citizens and vicini; he also has power 
to order the arrest of a vicinus [§$ 52, 55]. The vicini are, in fact, 
contributory to, and justiciable by, the city. 

Turning to the body of the full citizens, we find that all count as 
free, and that there is one law for all [§ 4]. The highest authority 
within the city is the conciliwm or general assembly (in § 62 it is called 
omnis populus). Anyone who has been denied justice by the ordinary 
tribunals, or who disputes their interpretation of the Fuero, may bring 
his cause before the assembly [$$ 65, 101]. The same body audits the 
budget of the city every year at Michaelmas [§ 56], and on Easter 
Tuesday appoints the magistrates and other officials [§ 58]. The mem- 
bers of the assembly are grouped in associations called collaciones, which 
are treated as units for military and electoral purposes. Every year the 
iudex of the city is elected by a single collacio from among their own 
number, and each of the four alcaldes is similarly chosen, the nomina- 
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tions being formally ratified by the whole assembly.? Apparently the 
collaciones are four in number, and therefore each has one alcalde in 
every year. The collacio is responsible for guarding a part of the city- 
wall in time of war, and finds scouts for the host [$ 426]. It is also 
answerable for the conduct of individual members [§$ 421]. If a member 
dies intestate the collacio is entitled to a part of his inheritance [§ 310), 
while the remainder goes to the next of kin. This rule suggests that 
the collaciones are artificial clans, and identical with the brotherhoods 
(germanitates) which are mentioned in the oath of the alcaldes [§ 96, 
‘Ut sint fideles regi et seniori in his quae sibi pertinent, et etiam omni 
populo et germanitatibus’]. From one passage it appears that the 
vicini are distributed among the collaciones and share in the collective 
responsibilities of these groups [§ 421]. A provision respecting the 
burial of the intestate implies that the collacio has also a territorial 
significance, is a definite quarter of the town [§ 310, ‘Si inconfessus 
obierit in sua collacione sepeliatur nisi existendo sanus et in sua memoria 
elegerit sepulturam ’}. 

Among the magistrates the first place belongs to the iwdex. His 
emoluments are considerable, for he receives a stipend of 1000 shil- 
lings, the ninth penny of royal pleas (calumniarwm quae pertinent ad 
palatiwm) and of all other fines which he collects, and one-twentieth 
of any aid which the assembly votes to the king or seignor [§$ 66]. 
His duties are miscellaneous. He collects all contributions and fines and 
aids. Every morning between the third hour and noon he holds a court 
at the door of his house, and does justice to all complainants [§ 68]. He 
has a special jurisdiction in suits between the citizens (homines palatit) 
and the vicini [§ 52]. He alone can arrest a vicinus, and he has charge 
of those who are imprisoned for pleas of the crown [§ 55]. Should he 
have occasion to leave the town, he must appoint one of his alcaldes as 
his deputy [$ 70]. If he neglects to give help to a complainant who 
demands it in due form, he may be fined by the alcaldes [§ 64]. In one 
most important duty he and the alcaldes act together. Each Friday is 
held a solemn court (curia alcaldwm, curia diei veneris) for hearing 
more important suits, and this is the tribunal most frequently mentioned 
in the Fuero. It is by the iudex and alcaldes that malefactors are 
judged. Lesser cases may be heard by two alcades sitting together, or 
by an alcalde sitting with an assessor [$$ 70, 98, 268]. But the Fuero 
gives no exact account of the competence of these various tribunals. 
The other officials play a comparatively unimportant part in the 
government of the city; although one of them, the notary, comes next 
in precedence after the iwdex. His duties are to keep the Fuero and 
the book of judgments, and to make up the accounts of the city. 
Although he is heavily fined if he falsifies the records, his salary is but 
100 shillings. The assembly elects also apparitors (questores, andatores, 
ambulatores) who act as summoners, messengers, gaolers, and on occa- 
sion as executioners [$$ 116-25]. The crier [sagio, praeco] has duties 


* § 59, ‘Illa collacio unde iudicatus illius anni fuerit, vel sors ceciderit’; § 60 
‘ Quaelibet collacio supradicta die det suum alcaldem’; § 62, ‘ Electione igitur facta 
et de omni populo confirmata,’ etc. 
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slightly more responsible than his title would imply, for he is the 
ordinary witness to a lawful distraint [$$ 127, 135]. 
In conclusion, it may be noted that appeals are permitted to the 
king’s court in ordinary suits when the value is of sixty shillings and 
upwards; in cases of inheritance for twenty shillings and upwards. In 
such a case the parties are sent to the king, wherever he may be, under 
the escort of an apparitor. If there is a feud between the parties, each 
must give sureties to the other before they depart. No one is bound to 
follow the king beyond the frontier or across the Ebro. If he has done 
so, the case is postponed till his return [$$ 258-265]. The Fuero 
supposes that the king will grant the city to a seignor; but very little is 
said of his relations to the city. Jointly with the iwdex and alcaldes he 
commands the host; aids may be voted to him, and no doubt the ira 
regalia will go to him. But in time of peace the city is as thoroughly 
autonomous as a city can be. H. W. C. Davis. 









Monumenti Veneti nell’Isola di Creta. Ricerche e descrizione fatte dal 
Dottor GrusEPpPE GEROLA per incarico del R. Istituto. Volume I, 
parte IL; volume II. (Venezia. 1906, 1908.) 


Tx Venetian Institute has now published two more instalments of Dr. 
Gerola’s great work upon the memorials of the Republic’s rule in the 
most important of her Greek colonies, and both the illustrations and 
the text maintain the high level of excellence which we noted in the 
first portion of the publication.' The Cretan documents at Venice 
require to be printed in full before it will be possible to write the history 
of the island on an adequate scale; but, so far as the monuments are 
concerned, the present book may be accepted as final. 

The former of the two sections now before us deals with the 
fortifications erected or transformed by the Republic during the last 
period of her domination, when cannon and the Turkish danger compelled 
her to call Sammicheli to her councils. Dr. Gerola shows how much 
the chief Cretan fortresses owed to the great Veronese engineer, and 
rightly protests against the recklessness of the British army of occupation 
and of the emancipated Cretans in destroying historic walls which had 
witnessed the famous siege of Candia. He describes, too, the military 
history of the three Venetian castles of Suda, Spinalonga, and Grabusa, 
which alone survived the loss of ‘the great Greek island,’ and this 
epilogue of Venetian rule derives special interest from the fact that Suda 
is the one Cretan fortress which still flies the Turkish flag, while 
Grabusa, judged by modern critics as impregnable, was one of the rare 
instances in which a Venetian commander betrayed his trust. A few 
less important fortresses, erected or projected, complete the volume, 
among them St. Theodore, or Turlurti, on the cohspicuous islet near 
Canea, and ‘ Fair Havens,’ connected with the shipwreck of St. Paul. 

The second volume is devoted to the Greek and Latin churches of 
the island. The author prefixes his description by a brief account of the 
Venetian policy in matters of religion, which was practically the same 
as that adopted in Corfi, and deals with the difficult problem of the 


' See ante, vol. xxi. 370. 
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Cretan sees. At the time of the Venetian occupation there were the 
Greek metropolitical see and its ten suffragan bishoprics ; of these, two 
alone, and those two only temporarily, remained in Greek hands, and 
though we hear once or twice of a Greek bishop in Crete, the usual 
practice was to allow no Orthodox ecclesiastic above the rank of rpwroraras 
to reside at Candia, while Greek priests had to seek consecration from 
the bishops of Cerigo, Modon, or Coron. But, as the Venetian colonists 
in course of time became Hellenised and embraced the Orthodox faith, 
the original organisation of the Latin church, framed on that of the 
Greeks, was found to be too large, so that, at the time of the Turkish 
conquest, the Latin archbishop of Candia with his four suffragans 
represented Roman Catholicism in the island, and outside the four 
principal towns there was scarcely a catholic to be found. Nevertheless, 
the still surviving Latin churches, especially those belonging to the 
religious orders, possess, even in their modern guise, as Turkish 
mosques, considerable historic interest, though Turkish vandalism has 
all but destroyed the finest of them all, S. Francesco di Candia, which 
was connected with the Cretan Pope, Alexander V, and Greek indifference 
has ruined the beautiful cathedral of Hierapetra. But far greater and 
almost unique interest attaches to the Greek churches, owing to the 
frescoes which adorn them. These paintings, in many cases the 
portraits of pious donors, are invaluable for the history of costume 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and are the products 
of a native school of artists, whose names are mostly known and who 
were quite untouched by that Venetian influence which so powerfully 
affected literature in Crete and art at Monemvasia, Andros, and Zante. 
The reproductions of these paintings form one of the most important 
contributions to the history of Latin culture in the Levant. 
Wittiam MILLER. 


The Sacrist Rolls of Ely. Edited by F. R. Coapman, M.A. Two vols. 
(Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes. 1908.) 
ARCHDEACON CHAPMAN has put together these two volumes as a ‘ first 
instalment,’ he is good enough to tell us (i. 74), of a ‘very small portion 
of the documents which have been for centuries lying in the muniment 
room of Ely Cathedral.’ ‘Careless custody, wanton destruction, the 
rust, the moth, and the mildew, have made sad havoc with the once rich 
legacy bequeathed by the past’ (i. p. v). His description of what still 
remains (p. vi) fully answers the purpose he designed in: printing these 
volumes to whet the appetite for more. It is indeed much to be re- 
gretted that, though in some cases a manuscript or type-written catalogue 
of the rolls and charters committed to the care of English capitular 
bodies has been compiled by the authority of the custodians, few such 
catalogues have been hitherto printed or published. To do this would be 
the first step towards letting the historical student know to what source 
of contemporary information it would be worth his while to betake him- 
self for the facts that would be useful to him. At present he is more or 
less in the dark. He is aware, for instance, that the chapters of 
Norwich, Exeter, and Windsor—to mention no others—possess many 
valuable rolls, charters, and documents, but is in ignorance as to what 
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precisely they are until he makes a personal visit to all these places. 
Such rolls in many instances are not only the sole means by which the 
history of the buildings, or the religious foundation itself, can be autho- 
ritatively constructed, but also from the incidental references, often 
casually introduced in the rolls, throw a flood of light upon many obscure 
points. Of course it is too much to hope that even the most part of 
these will ever be printed in their entirety, though the Compotus Rolls 
of the Obedienciaries of St. Swithun’s Priory, Winchester, edited by 
Dean Kitchin for the Hampshire Record Society in 1892, serve as a 
good example of what might be done. Mr. Chapman tells us that the 
Sacrist Rolls which remain at Ely reach to the eighth year of Henry 
VIII. ‘These, it is proposed, shall form the next issue, but whether 
each roll shall be transcribed in full, or whether when the entries in any 
of them yield no matter of interest, the summaries alone shall be given, 
waits a future determination’ (i. p. viii). An entry that might be of 
no interest to one reader would be often just that for which another 
was in search, even if it were merely the current price of some insignificant 
article. 

The present two volumes contain in all fifteen rolls of the sacrists of 
Ely, extending from 1291 to 1860. They are those for the years 1291, 
1802, 1822, 28, 25, ’84, °86, 89, 41, °45, °49, °52, °54, 57,59. These 
are the only ones that now remain concerning this period of sixty-eight 
years. ‘The rolls themselves are formed of slips of parchment from ten 
to twelve inches wide, several skins being sewn together till they reach a 
length of from four to eight feet.’ ‘An attempt made some fifty years 
ago to preserve the parchments by pasting paper over the whole surface 
of the dorso side, has rendered the task of deciphering the writing through 
that veil exceedingly difficult’ (i. p. viii). The entries on the rolls are 
of the most varied character. They relate not only to many building 
and farming operations on the lands and churches appropriated to the 
sacristy, but also to the daily life of the monastic community, the clothing 
and wages of the servants employed by the sacrist, the food and board of 
his general staff, as well as the upkeep of the lights in the church, and 
particular services in choir. They group themselves however mainly 
for this period round the work of the masons and carpenters who were 
busy in raising Alan of Walsingham’s famous octagon at the intersection of 
the transepts with the nave of the cathedral church, upon which twenty 
years of his best thoughts and care as sacrist, and subsequently as prior, 
were bestowed. There is a photograph given of the present interior of 
this erection, and an explanatory plate of the sections of the dome and 
lantern, showing the peculiarity of its supports and construction. There 
are also four ground plans of the buildings, and three photographs of the 
rolls themselves. The notes in the first volume contain much illustrative 
information, arranged in a separate chapter for each roll, which could 
only have been furnished by one resident like the editor on the spot, 
and well acquainted from practical experience with the details of the 
history of the fabric and church. The same may be said also as regards 
the four appendices at the end of that volume: (1) On the receipts of the 
sacrist ; (2) On the remains still in situ of the old priory, the infirmary 
(with its nave of fourteen bays and chapel at the eastern end, so that the 
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sick as they lay in their beds, or were able to gather at the nearer end, 
could hear the service), the sacristy, and almonry, and other monastic 
buildings ; (8) On five generations of the hereditary goldsmiths of Ely, 
from which family Alan of Walsingham is believed to have sprung, as 
well as a bishop of Norwich, and two archdeacons early in the fourteenth 
century; (4) On the appointment of sacrist, the second official in 
importance in the monastery after the prior, though in choir and chapter 
he ranked below the sub-prior. The duties of the sacrist in a great 
Benedictine house, where custodia tocius ecclesie et rerum omnium qué 
in ea sunt, vel ad eam pertinent sub sacrista swnt, are fully set out in the 
Customary of Saint Augustine's Canterbury and St. Peter’s West- 
monster edited by Sir E. Maunde Thompson for the Henry Bradshaw 
Society, vol. i. 101-121. 

It is inevitable in attempting a work of this kind that mistakes should 
occur. In the Glossary, for instance (ii. 205), capella is stated to be 
‘a portable altar service.’ The term covered much more than that, 
and denoted all the paraphernalia requisite for the proper celebration 
of a service—books, vestments, ornaments, relic-cases, etc. There is an 
annual entry in the rolls for Rogation days pro dracone portando et 
capella. This does not mean that a dragon ‘on a banner’ (p. 212) and 
‘ portable altar service ’ (i. 7) were carried in procession; but a figure of 
the dragon, and all its paraphernalia, as described e.g. in the Sarum 
Processionale, 1882, pp. 103-4, 122. The waterbearer, cross, taperers in 
albes, incense boy, capsule reliquiarwm borne by two deacons, with three 
red banners going on in front, then the figure of a dragon borne aloft (as 
shown in the picture on p. 122), followed by the lion, and three more 
banners. All this furniture for Rogation days would be denoted by the 
term capella in such an entry. At p. 209 it is suggested that pro 
columbis furniandis means ‘baking bread for Hosts in the shape of a 
dove’; which would thus resemble the fancy biscuits or toy gingerbread 
figures of men and animals sold at country fairs. The obleys were never 
of this form. On p. 29 occur three entries pro craticula ferrea pro 
oblatis furniandis, dat. furniantibus oblata, and in frumento purgando, 
in mundacione frumenti pro vestiario (p. 43). The making of the obleys 
was the duty of the sub-sacrist ; and the extreme care with which the 
wheat was selected and cleansed for this purpose, and all the other 
details connected with this particular duty as performed at Canterbury 
and Westminster by the Benedictines, are fully described in the 
Customary, i. 119-120; ii. 67, 68. Pro colwmbis furniatis (p. 7) means 
simply ‘ for pigeons provided’ for the sacrist’s table, just as the bread, 
peas, fish, fowl for the same were provided (pp. 38, 182). The confusion 
in the editor’s mind may have arisen from the fact that furnire had 
a twofold meaning—to ‘furnish’ and to ‘bake ’—and possibly he may 
have read somewhere that the pyx or case which contained the Host 
was sometimes made in forma colwmbe to hang over the altar. This 
shape of the pyx was peculiar to France, and very rare in England. 
It is not of course in any way referred to here. 

" Lae we are told (p. 221) was ‘ lace,’ in lacis pro cassickis (pp. 79, 92). 
If the sacrist or any monk at Ely had dared to appear with lace on his 
fur-pellice or cassock, he would have had the circator after him, and been 
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undoubtedly flogged in next day’s chapter for breach of Benedictine rule 
(Customary, i. 225-258). The word on the rolls is always in the plural, 
de lacis, lacez, and means simply laces, cords, or lacings: ‘strings or 
threads for fastening by being passed through eyelet holes, or over hooks 
or buttons and pulled tight.’ The word ‘lace,’ moreover, in the sense , 
of ornamental braid does not seem to be used till the sixteenth century 
(New Engl. Dict.) Pro lorica dealbanda (p. 228) has nothing to do 
with a ‘ breast-plate,’ but refers to the cleaning up or whitewashing of 
the stone pavement (Ducange, s.v.) In ittj. basynes emptis pro mandatis 
(p. 224) is taken to refer to ‘the washing of feet on Holy Thursday.’ 
But here the word is in the plural; for in a Benedictine monastery there 
were many maundys,—one every day for the poor (Customary, i. 77, 
238), one every week, on Saturday, for the brethren (i. 216-218, 312 ; 
ii. 154, 178-175), and ‘the four basons’ for this latter are actually 
specified in the account of its performance at Canterbury (i. 200). 
Sitientes (p. 237), we are told, was the Canticle sung on the Saturday 
preceding Passion week, a curious way of describing the first verse of 
Isa. lv., which was all that was sung for the Officiwm or introit at the 
Mass on that day. 

Two misprints, ‘ bares’ for ‘bases’ (ii. 77) and ‘ Worcester’ for 
‘Winchester’ (p. 104 in the note), may be mentioned. There are 
some omissions in the glossary. Hombre-bord (p. 40) probably is Holme- 
bord (Holm, O.E. for sea), i.c. boards imported from over the sea, cp. 
Estrich-bord, for those brought from the Eastland, i.e. Norway and 
Sweden (New Engl. Dict.) Meises or mesées (O.F. meise or maise), 
a barrel for herrings; twenty of which, each containing 500, went to a 
last (New Engl. Dict.) Barelfore (p. 201) probably is equivalent to 
barrel-ferrer, along-necked bottle or jar carried on journeys on horseback 
(New Engl. Dict.) On p. 211 there are three omissions: curba, courbe, 
an arched piece of timber or iron used for structural purposes (New 
Engl. Dict.).; cuwus (O.F. cuve), a vat or tub; cropling, a stock-fish. 
In vol. i. p. 109 there are two expressions that ought to have been 
avoided: the first is ‘the brethren processed once more to their seats,’ 
for went in procession ; and the other, ‘the parish priests whom it was 
the fashion of the day to term seculars.’ But this term was applied to 
the majority of the English bishops, archdeacons, and church dignitaries 
of the period; all the clergy connected with the great cathedrals of York, 
London, Sarum, Lincoln, Hereford, Chichester, Wells, Exeter, and 
Lichfield were seculars, and many parish priests were not. Innocent II 
at the council of Rheims, 1181 a.p., defined the regular clergy as con- 
sisting not only of monks of the order of St. Benedict, but also of canons 
of the order of St. Augustine. Some of the most efficient parish priests 
were regulars.! J. N. Datrton. 


The Oath Book or Red Parchment Book of Colchester. Translated and 
Transcribed by W. Gurney Brenuam. (Colchester: Essex County 
Standard Office. 1907.) 

Many years have elapsed since the publication in 1865 of Harrod’s report 

and repertory of the Colchester records at the cost of the corporation 

' Cf. T. 8. Holmes, Journal of Theological Studies, v. 849, 351. 
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revealed to students the wealth of material preserved in the municipal 
archives. While grateful for the issue of these lists, it has been a matter 
for regret that the gradual publication of some sets of documents has 
not been taken in hand by direction of the local authority. Thanks to 
the zeal and public spirit of an individual we now possess transcripts 
of two important volumes. The publication of the Red Book of Col- 
chester, already noticed in this Review (October 1903), hasbeen followed 
by that of the equally important Red Parchment Book. In many 
English towns it became common during the fourteenth century to 
register in entry books documents affecting jurisdiction, events of local 
importance, and miscellaneous matters, to which reference could be easily 
made. In Colchester two such volumes were begun during that period, 
one made of paper and one of parchment ; both retain to-day little or nothing 
of the coloured leather covering which may have given the names to the 
books. They seem to have been kept simultaneously until the Red 
Paper Book ceased during the reign of Mary Tudor; a certain number 
of entries show that the parchment volume was occasionally used during 
the eighteenth century, though the majority deal with the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. The greater part of the volume now 
transcribed consists of notes of the admission of burgesses between 1327 
and 1564 with a few additions for the earlier part of the eighteenth 
century, the enrolment of wills, the leases demised, and the various 
forms of oath sworn to by officials of all grades from early to recent 
times. Indeed the many variations in these forms has given rise to the 
alternative name by which the volume is known. There are also the 
constitutions sworn to by the commonalty, tolls payable on imports under 
Richard II, regulations respecting elections, and many miscellaneous 
documents which throw light upon the municipal growth of Colchester. 
Here and there we get a glimpse of matters of national concern. 

We learn nothing indeed of the peasants’ revolt nor of John Ball of 
Colchester, but against the admission of burgesses in 1881-2 occurs the 
term anno rumoris, and the entry of the labour statutes of 1388 may not 
be without significance. That Colchester suffered during the two great 
visitations of plague is evident. Over one hundred wills were enrolled 
during the fatal year 1848-9, as contrasted with the half-dozen mentioned 
in ordinary years. Again in 1665 orders were given that ‘Mr. Raer, 
Chirurgeon and Pestmaster,’ should have a salary of 20s. a week ‘for 
serching and his care to be taken about the poore people afflicted with 
the plague.’ A similar amount was assigned to ‘ Mr. Hendrik, a Dutch 
Chirurgeon’; and 111. in all were paid to each. ‘ Mr. Streete a sercher’ 
was to be paid 15s., and the three bearers a noble each per week. 
Special oaths were to be taken by the searchers and the bearers. The 
careful supervision of the cloth industry is indieated in the various oaths 
administered to the officials connected with it. Thus the bailiff and his 
assistants of the Dutch Bay Hall, the high sealers, the hall keeper 
and the book keeper, the printers in the loombe (sic), the ordinary 
and chiefe measurers of bayes, the provers of bayes, the hallkeeper’s 
assistant, the Rawhaller and the Whitehaller, each had a special form 
of oath, binding him to the performance of duty. The wardens of the 
butchers and the bakers, the searchers and sealers of leather, the land- 
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lookers, and the porters were also provided for in the same way. Hints 
of alien immigration are found in many a freeman’s name, and the 
Flemish settlers of Elizabethan times probably found countrymen who 
had been admitted to the freedom under Henry VIII and Mary. 
It is, as Mr. Benham points out, unfortunate that the arrangement 
of the volume is not chronological and that there is so little attempt at 
classification ; the absence of dates in many cases isa difficulty. The 
editor has, we think, done well to reproduce the original, and he has done 
his best to lighten the labour of students by providing a full index of 
subjects, trades and occupations, and names. Exuen A. McArruur. 





Die Anfiinge der Fugger (bis 1494). Von Max Jansen. 
(Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1907.) 


Tus work, the first of a series of monographs, treats of the origines of 
the Fugger family. The earliest notice appears in the Augsburg 
assessment of 1367: ‘ Fucker advenit, dedit 44 den. dignus.’ A reason- 
able tradition traces the house to Graben on the Lechfeld. The 
author shrewdly guesses that the above-named Hans Fugger migrated 
to Augsburg and qualified for citizenship to save his father’s weaving 
business. At this moment the trades were at issue with the ruling 
aristocracy. The latter favoured free trade with the countryside, for the 
imports increased indirect taxation. The trades wished to shut the 
door upon outside competition, and would meet the loss by income-tax 
upon the rich. Hans twice married into influential weaver families, 
and himself sat in the Trade Council of Twelve. After his death in 
1408 his widow continued the business until 1486, and their two sons 
worked together till 1454. Andreas was dubbed the rich Fugger and 
affected to despise Jakob, the founder of the celebrated line. Lukas, 
eldest son of Andreas, took a prominent part in the administration and 
diplomacy of Augsburg, and was at one time very wealthy. Nominally 
a weaver, he was really a middleman, providing wool and cotton in 
exchange for finished cloths. An appendix quotes a number of suits 
against small weavers who failed to fulfil their obligations. But busi- 
ness already expanded to other merchandise, especially to metals, and 
was attracting capital from outside the family. Lukas’s brothers or 
wife’s relations managed branches in Venice, Milan, Nuremberg, and 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, while a Thomas Tunnstedt of London is found 
suing him. In 1489 he financed Maximilian’s troops in the Nether- 
lands, and he negotiated the payments of his native city to the crown. 
The municipality of Louvain ruined Lukas by repudiating its huge 
debt to him, in spite of judgment in his favour by Maximilian’s 
court. Driven from Augsburg by the persecution of his creditors, who 
included his second wife and his first wife’s children, he died obscurely. 
His brother Matthew was pitched into Lake Como by a skittish horse. 
Another, Jakob, is memorable for having obtained the first grant of 
arms, and hence this branch bears the name of the Fugger of the Roe. 
Another member of the family, Hans, migrated to Nuremberg, and ulti- 
mately joined his cousins. Before this, in 1485, he had the first deal 
with Sigismund in the output of the Tyrolese mines, which were ulti- 
mately to be the basis of the fortunes of the house. 
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Of Jakob’s sons, Ulrich was the leading spirit until his death in 1510. 
In 1473 he obtained from the emperor Frederick III his grant of arms, 
the Lily. Wisely keeping aloof from municipal politics, he devoted him- 
self to a multifarious trade in wool, cloths, linen, silks, velvets, leather, 
saffron, nutmegs, oranges, amber, and metals. Above all he founded the 
gigantic exchange business of the firm. From 1478 this branch is 
found in communication with the Habsburgs, and from the second half 
of the ‘ ’eighties ’ begin the constant loans to Sigismund of Tyrol, caused 
mainly by his war with Venice (1487-8). The loans were made on the 
security of the royalties of the famous Schwaz silver mines, which was 
guaranteed by the Tyrolese Estates. Already the Fugger were them- 
selves working mines in Salzburg, but not as yet in Tyrol. Their close 
connexion with the Habsburgs really began with Sigismund, and from 
him extended to Frederick III and Maximilian. Venice, Rome, Augsburg, 
Nuremberg, Breslau, and Antwerp were all now centres of Fugger influ- 
ence. Ulrich’s brother George is mainly noticeable as being the ancestor 
of the two modern lines. Mark was a canon and a member of the Curia, 
but an interesting document seems to prove that he acted as a financial 
agent of his family at Rome, probably the first of the series. Jakob II, 
the Fugger par excellence, took orders, but owing to the death of inter- 
mediate brothers abandoned them to join the firm, of which he is the 
greatest member. His history is that of a somewhat later period. The 
author ascribes the transcendent success of the Fugger mainly to their 
courageous and consistent support of the Habsburgs, even when the 
Habsburg fortunes were most clouded. Thus under Charles V they 
reaped a full reward for their loyal enterprise. 

The appendices, which contain the documents, form two-thirds of 
the volume. The more substantial find their sources in the judicial 
records of Augsburg, the Kopialbiicher of Innsbruck, which register 
contracts between the Habsburgs and the Fugger, and the Tyrolese 
accounts of receipt and expenditure. Many documents are printed 
relating to the trial between the Fugger and their Salzburg agent Mair- 
hofer, which terminated to their disadvantage. Other appendices give 
information on the houses and gardens of the family, their early 
chronicles, and their religious foundations. The author may be con- 
gratulated on the thoroughness of his work, in spite of necessary 
deficiencies in material, and especially on his self-restraint in eschewing 
all digressions on the subject of capital and trade in general. Every line 
is severely concentrated on the Fugger and their fortunes. 


E. ARMSTRONG. 


Martin de Alpartils Chronica Actitatorum temporibus Benedicti XIII. 
Zum erstenmal veréffentlicht von Franz Enruz, §.J. Band L. 
(Paderborn: Schéningh. 1906.) 


Wir# the editio princeps of this important chronicle its learned editor 
and rediscoverer proposes to bring to a close his many and valuable con- 
tributions to the istory of the redoubtable Peter de Luna. The volume 
before us contains the text of Alpartil’s work, a short biography of the 
author, a critical examination of the history of the single manuscript of 
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the Chronica and of its historical value, together with a long appendix of 
unprinted documents which illustrate and supplement its narrative. 
A general survey of the results of his studies of Benedict’s career and 
full indexes are reserved for a second volume. 

The story of the rediscovery of Alpartil’s manuscript—for the editor 
shows it to be a holograph—is full of interest. It was used and quoted 
from by Zurita in his Annals of Aragon early in the seventeenth century 
and later by Rivadeneira, but since the appearance of the latter’s Flos 
Sanctorum in 1761 no first-hand reference to it is to be found in any 
historical work, and the,chronicle was to all intents and purposes as 
much lost as that of Hieronymus de Ochon (one of Alpartil’s sources), 
which has hitherto baffled all search. Yet all the time the missing 
manuscript was safely reposing in the great library of the Escurial (to 
which it had been removed from the Aragonese state archives, probably 
between 1660 and 1671, as Father Ehrle seems to have satisfactorily 
established) and was included in the catalogues of that vast collection, 
though the entry took a form which was calculated to put the inquirer 
off the scent. 

The Chronicle, as the title given to it by its author implies, is 
primarily a record of the striking events which befell during the eventful 
papacy of Benedict XIII, in whose service the author stood, and it is fullest 
for the first ten years of his career as pope (1894-1404) and gradually 
grows slighter as his prospects became gloomier. Originally composed, 
as Father Ehrle shows, in a kind of diary form, it was revised and 
thrown into its present shape after 1424 by the author, who probably 
died as late as 1440. The revision left it still in the main an annalistic 
work, but this, as the editor remarks, cannot be greatly regretted in view 
of the poor results which usually attended the more ambitions efforts of 
the medieval historian. It has the great merit of a strictly contem- 
poraneous reflexion of events by one who played no unimportant part in 
them and who had free access to documents and to the even better 
informed but now unhappily lost chronicle of Ochon. The editor has 
included in his appendix a selection of the letters and other records 
which Alpartil appended to his work, and has added a large number from 
the archives of Aragon and a variety of other sources, 

Although the chronicler is mainly concerned with the vicissitudes of 
Benedict’s fortunes he sometimes diverges into more general history, 
and one of the more interesting of these occasional digressions is a 
curious account of the revolution which placed Henry of Lancaster upon 
the throne of England. It affords an interesting illustration of the dis- 
tortion to which contemporary events were subject in the course of trans- 
mission to a distant country. It is, for instance, stated that parliament 
was informed that the first claim to Richard’s succession belonged to the 
two sons of his brother and the next to the duke of Lancaster, and that 
it was its business to choose between them, whereupon the duke of 
Lancaster was elected king. Again, Henry after his coronation is alleged 
to have made his elder son prince of Wales and his second son duke of 
Lancaster and earl of Derby. The account of the Epiphany rising of 
1400 is even more singular. The king’s brother flies to Scotland, does 
homage to the Scottish king, and returning to England with 15,000 men 
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is met and overthrown in a great battle by the new king, who then has 
Richard brought into his presence and beheaded along with many other 
noble men. The list of those who perished affords considerable oppor- 
tunity for ingenuity in identification : 

Rex Ricardus, dux de Sory, comes de Canupe, dux Daccestre, comes Chambery, 
dux de Noirfol, comes Deuchon frater regis Ricardi, comes Mareschal, dominus 
Guillermus Astrop, thesaurarius Anglie, dominus Iohannes Bossy, dominus 
Guillermus Grerie, item xii milites de Anglia fuerunt cum predictis occisi. 


The punctuation may in some cases be suspected. Dua de Sory, comes 
de Canupe, for example, is perhaps the description of one, not two, per- 
sonages, the duke of Surrey being also earl of Kent. Father Ehrle has not 
considered it incumbent upon him to grapple with the difficulties of this 
incursion into English affairs (though he corrects his author’s statement 
that Henry sailed from Calais and landed at London), but his work as a 
whole is characterised by his usual scholarly care. We have noted two 
errata in the introduction which he has not detected. In note 1 on 
p. xiii the date of publication of Dormer’s Progressos de la Historia en 
el Reino de Aragon appears by a misprint as 1680 instead of 1660, and 
on p. xxvi (line 8) 1409 should be 1899. James Tarr. 


A History of Milan under the Sforza. By C. M. Any. 
(London: Methuen. 1908.) 


WE heartily welcome the promise of a regular series of authoritative 
monographs on the Italian cities, under the editorship of Mr. Arm- 
strong, himself an authority on all Italian subjects. Miss Ady has 
mastered all the better known authorities on her subject, and has rifled 
the special periodicals for the latest opinions on disputed points. To 
original research she makes no claim, save in the period in which the 
last two Sforza dukes ruled over the destinies of Milan; but there is 
evidence of sound scholarly work on every page. The presentment of the 
material however occasionally suggests criticism. Miss Ady, herself an 
enthusiastic student of Italian history, sometimes takes too much for 
granted. Thus it is hardly fair to plunge the reader headlong into 
Milanese history without giving some idea of the state of Italy and of 
Milan in particular at the outset of the story. Allusions to the govern- 
ment of the city, to the imperial vicars, to the condottiere system abound 
without sufficient explanation. Indeed Miss Ady seems to have forgotten 
in many cases that she was writing a history of Milan under the Sforza, 
not of the house of Sforza in Milan. There is therefore a lack of local 
colour, and no attempt to portray Milan as a centre of human life outside 
its connexion with the ruling house. Even the French domination of 
the city is treated mainly from the point of view of its effect on the 
fortunes of the ducal family. 

This blemish does not seriously affect the value of the book as an 
historical work, but it is connected with a system followed in the general 
scheme of the work against which we must put in a word of protest. It 
is one of the objects of the series to treat of all the varying sides of 
human activity in the period—of art, architecture, and literature as well as 
of so-called political history. But Art, Architecture, Igterature, and Social 
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Life have each a separate chapter to themselves, separately treated and 
separately conceived; hence the political history is relegated also to 
separate treatment, to the detriment of the whole work. It is impossible 
to understand the motives of men if only a portion of their activity is 
examined at the same time, and the characterisation of the leading actors 
on the stage suffers from the method adopted in this book. Miss Ady 
has the quality—so valuable in an historian—of summing up a character 
in a few words. A notable instance of this is the description of Bona of 
Savoy on p. 124; but her main characters suffer for the reasons already 
stated, and the general evolution of Milanese life escapes the reader, who 
is only told of its various component parts in different chapters. Miss 
Ady herself realises the irremovable connexion between these various 
spheres. ‘ Politics and society, art and literature had but one world 
in common, and a crisis in a single department had its effect on all,’ she 
writes (p. 811), and yet she does not allow us to watch this reaction of 
various forces on one another. The unfortunate nature of this treatment 
is most clearly seen in the case of the buildings of Milan. The Certosa 
of Pavia, for instance, is ‘an illustration in stone of the age which it 
represents ’ (p. 257), and yet we are not able to watch the various patrons 
in the act of impressing their varying characteristics upon it. Again, the 
paintings in the Castello of Pavia—now no more—which were intended 
to glorify the reign of Galeazzo Maria, would have suitably illustrated the 
period of their production. In the reign of Lodovico the dividing line 
when his security was first seriously threatened is marked by the 
abandonment of decoration for fortification. This is an incident which 
has political significance and should not be treated asa matter of merely 
artistic importance. We have emphasised this point, as there is a growing 
tendency to write Italian history in this unfortunate manner. In choosing 
her line Miss Ady has had many illustrious precedents to misdirect her, 
and we are all the more sorry that she has followed them since her grasp 
of the artistic and architectural side of her subject is very sure, and the 
chapters devoted to it are so excellent in themselves that further 
elaboration in each period could only have given an added charm to the 
book. Perhaps Miss Ady is not so happy when speaking of the literary 
history of Milan. She complains of the smallness and poorness of the 
literary output of the period, not perceiving that it was more a time of 
preparation for the future than of actual literary production. The inferior 
quality of Renaissance poetry is certainly remarkable, considering the 
literary activity of the period; but we must remember that such men as 
Pier Candido Decembrio were paving the way for the advent of modern 
culture, which is based on the ancient writers whom they translated, and 
thereby rescued from oblivion. 

The rule of the Sforza in Milan is full of interest for those who would 
study the fifteenth-century tyrannies in Italy. Francesco, the son of a 
military adventurer of no particular family—Miss Ady once for all 
exposes the fiction of his peasant origin—raised himself to a position not 
only of importance but of pre-eminent influence in the peninsula, and 
founded a family which for weal or for woe dominated the policy of 
northern Italy throughout the fifteenth century. An efficient contrast, 
Miss Ady does not@omit to emphasise, is to be found in the Tuscan 
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domination of the house of Medici in Florence; indeed the relations 
between Cosimo de’ Medici and the rising power of the Sforza is an 
interesting page in the political history of Italy, and is well drawn in the 
book before us. On the other hand Lodovico, the last great personality 
of the Sforza house, is a man on whom all eyes are turned, a man to 
whom all his contemporaries looked when prosecuting their various 
ambitions in Italy. Miss Ady is very happy in the picture that she draws 
of his great ambitions combined with his moral cowardice. His fear of 
French aggression and his despairing and unwilling appeal to French 
intervention in Italy are described with accuracy and historic insight, and 
the full dramatic force of his fall loses none of its power in the telling. 
The career of Lodovico, too, illustrates very clearly the strange miscal- 
culations of Italian powers. In spite of their splendid secret service, and 
their intimate knowledge of the plans and policies of foreign nations, they 
could not understand that they were individually helpless against the full 
force of a newly organised European nation. Machiavelli stood almost 
alone in realising that division was the bane of Italy. Just as France 
had lain impotent at the feet of the English national attack on account 
of its divisions, so was Italy, not one whit less brave or less capable than 
France, at the mercy of the French aggressor who led the forces of a 
nation against the power of a collection of small principalities. The 
Italian soldier was helpless, because he was unused to the methods of 
foreign troops, and because such instances of union as that which resulted 
in Fornovo were only incidents and not part of a steadily organised 
policy. So Italy fell before the invader, and this fall can nowhere be 
better illustrated than in the pages of Miss Ady’s history. 

Miss Ady’s book will take a prominent place among the histories of 
Italy in the English language, and this largely because of the care and 
accuracy with which she has studied her subject. A few slips are to be 
noticed. Sometimes a phrase is careless, as ‘ Bianca was married to the 
imperial ambassadors’ ; sometimes a fact not quite accurate: the Pazzi 
plot came to a head in Florence on Sunday, 26 April, not on Easter Day, 
which in the year 1478 fell on 22 March; but the blemishes are only 
noticeable because the whole is so good. Kennets H. VIcKERs. 


Les Origines du Schisme Anglican (1509-1571). Par J. Trésat. 
(Paris: Lecoffre. 1908.) 


Tus is an excellent little book on the whole, and I am sorry that my 
commendation must be just a degree qualified. For whether we talk of 
the English Reformation or ‘the Anglican schism,’ historians and 
historical students are concerned mainly to have the undeniable facts 
clearly set before them in their historical order, so as to form unbiassed 
judgments. And in this very vital matter I do not know of any manual 
that will for the most part afford better assistance than the volume 
before me. The author has, rightly enough, made the date 1509 a start- 
ing point, as it was clearly necessary to examine Henry VIII’s relations 
with the pope from the very beginning of his reign, when he was an 
ardent defender of the rights of the holy see. For, as M. Trésal truly 
says, the religious revolution was brought about at a time when no one 
expected anything of the kind, for reasons personal to Henry VIII him- 
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self. This unpleasant truth indeed, though constantly denied, becomes 
more and more apparent the further we examine the original documents 
of the period; and the evidences are much more accessible now than 
they ever were before. It was only a volume like that of M. Trésal that 
was wanted to bring them clearly before the public. 

To say that M. Trésal, as a Roman catholic, takes an unbiassed view 
of the history might be going a little too far. But on the really few 
occasions on which he has gone wrong in this way his bias seems to be 
due to such guides as he has followed. Down to the death of Mary, 
it seems to me, he gives a very accurate account of everything, having 
carefully studied all that has yet been written, as well as the original 
authorities. Here and there, no doubt, are points with which it is 
possible to disagree. How does M. Trésal know, for instance, that the 
decretal entrusted to Campeggio in 1528 ‘ établissait la question du droit 
dans un sens favorable au roi’? The very footnote which he subjoins 
to this statement shows that nothing can be affirmed with certainty as 
to the tenor of a document which was, by express orders from the Pope, 
only secretly shown to the king and afterwards burnt. It, no doubt, 
laid down the principles of law on which the case was to be tried, and so 
far gratified the king. But it was not the commission under which the 
case was actually tried, nor did the pope give away his whole authority 
to the two legates in the way that commission seemed to indicate. 
There are also some misprints that are worth pointing out. At 
p. 128 the monastery of Sion is called the ‘monastére de Léon’—a 
serious misnomer of such an important house. ‘ Sendamore’ for ‘ Scuda- 
more’ (p. 889) is of less consequence. But the name of the abbot of 
Westminster in 1534 was not ‘ Benson,’ as it is given at p. 188, but 
‘Boston.’ And Henry VIII’s agent in Germany (p. 205) was not 
‘Blunt’ but ‘ Mont,’ though here the blunder is not M. Trésal’s own, 
He has evidently taken it from Dixon, none of whose critics, I think, 
has yet pointed it out. 

But the part of M. Trésal’s work which treats of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth is by no means so well worked out as the three preceding 
reigns. Among the modern publications that he has used we fail to find 
either Phillips’s Extinction of the Ancient Hierarchy or Birt’s Eliza- 
bethan Religious Settlement. Both these works, it is true, are very recent 
(1905 and 1907), and it is not from partisanship that they were neglected, 
for they are both on the catholic side; but to treat of the subjects of 
these two volumes without having examined them is by no means satis- 
factory. Still worse is it that for the reign of Elizabeth a writer who 
has shown himself, in the previous reigns, so careful and trustworthy, 
should take up old exploded errors as if they were genuine history. That 
Elizabeth threatened to unfrock one of her own bishops is a story in- 
vented in the eighteenth century as a sort of a joke, and serious historians 
have long since ceased to maintain the atrocious ‘ Nag’s Head ’ fable, 
which M. Trésal actually refers to on p. 382 as resting on contemporary 
authority, though he admits it is not proved. Curiously enough, too, he 
makes quite a different story out of it. The validity of Parker’s con- 
secration, he says, was contested by contemporaries, partly on the ground 
that Barlow, one of the archbishop’s consecrators, had not received 
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episcopal unction himself, except at a sort of masquerade at aninn. If 
anything like this appears in the writings of écrivains catholiques, con- 
temporains des faits, it surely has escaped notice. The old fable, though 
it was not contemporary, was that Parker’s own consecration took place 
at an inn; but even Lingard gave it up long ago as resting on no con- 
temporary evidence. And it is strange that M. Trésal has overlooked all 
that Dixon said on the subject in the fifth volume of his history, which 
ought to be sufficient even if the story had not been utterly discredited 
before. JAMES GAIRDNER. 





The Order of the Communion 1548. A facsimile of the British 
Museum copy C. 25. f.15. Edited by H. A. Wiuson, M.A., Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. (Henry Bradshaw Society. 1908.) 


THE Rey. H. A. Wilson’s admirable edition of The Order of the Commu- 
nion is a distinct gain to liturgical literature. In addition to reproducing 
a facsimile of one of the British Museum copies, he has carefully 
collated all the known extant prints. The appendices contain a Latin 
version by Aless, and a German version, with a full criticism of the 
translations, also an interesting attempt to exhibit the Easter Mass of 
1548, taking into account The Order and the changes made earlier in 
the reign. In this connexion Mr. Wilson seems to think that the 
Epistle and Gospel, which the Royal Injunctions of 1547 had ordered to 
be read in English, were read from a liturgical English version of the 
Epistles and Gospels issued in the time of Henry VIII and not from the 
Great Bible. This Royal Injunction was not a new and significant 
change: it merely made general what Archbishop Lee and Bishop Shaxton 
had enforced in their dioceses in 1538, and Lee specially enjoined that they 
should be read from the Great Bible. It is likely, then, that the Great 
Bible was used at the Easter Mass of 1548, as it was reinforced by the 
Royal Injunctions 1547, and the only forthcoming Henrician precedents 
point to its use for the English Epistle and Gospel. 

The introduction is a careful study of the events which led to the 
introduction of The Order. It seems clear that the desire to restore 
Communion in both kinds originated in parliament independently of 
convocation, and that the unanimous approval given to the practice by 
the lower house of convocation was merely an expression of opinion, 
not a legislative act. J'he Order certainly received no official sanction 
from the bishops and clergy, as is proved by the petition of 9 December 
1547, which Mr. Wilson quotes from Dixon, giving Dixon’s reference to 
the Stillingfleet MS. This reference rather implies that the document 
has only been printed in recent years; it is in Cardwell’s Synodalia. 
It is doubtful if the sanction of the church can be claimed even for the 
practice at this time. The effects produced by The Order in London are 
clearly pointed out, but it is by no means clear that the instances cited 
of going beyond what it allowed can be laid at the door of the use in 
the Royal Chapel. The royal use is obscure, but Mr. Wilson’s reference 
to a letter from Magdalen College in reply to the Protector’s orders 
enforcing this royal use seems to show that the king only permitted 
those changes in the Mass which The Order sanctioned. However, 
Oglethorpe, the president, had peculiar ideas of conformity, and his college 
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reported him in 1550 to Cranmer for ‘ celebrating the Communion with 
becking, dooking, and showing it to the people’; so that he may have 
interpreted Somerset’s letter in strict terms of The Order and not 
desired to follow the wider differences from the Latin rite which may 
have obtained in the Royal Chapel. His letter, on the other hand, fits in 
with the attempt to enforce The Order which caused some dissatisfaction. 
Mr. Wilson has not noticed this dissatisfaction, and that Cranmer 
issued strict orders to his diocese in 1548 to use ‘the King’s Book of 
Communion.’ This latter point certainly deserved notice. 
W. M. Kennepy. 


Maria Stuart, Kénigin von Schottland. 
Von CHartoTte, Lady BLENNERHASSETT. (Kempten: Késel. 1908.) 


Ir is perhaps because there have been so many books on Mary, queen 
of Scots, printed in English of recent years that Lady Blennerhassett 
has chosen the media of the German language and a provincial German 
house for the publication of her book. But however much may have 
been written, there is ample room for studies of the value of this volume, 
which seems to us to be a remarkable book, and by far the best sketch 
of Mary’s life that has yet appeared. Lady Blennerhassett has not pro- 
duced any new material; perhaps she has not made adequate use of 
some of the old, such as the Hatfield Calendar. But generally she has 
kept abreast of recent research ; she knows Mr. Bain’s Scottish Calen- 
dar well and is thoroughly acquainted with the work of Mr. Lang, 
Dr. Hay Fleming, Father Pollen, and other scholars. The great merit 
of the book however is its combination of scientific analysis with 
artistic presentment of results. Lady Blennerhassett has the true 
historical spirit ; she is far removed from the partisans who have fought 
over Mary’s character for centuries. She has her sympathies, but they 
do not warp her judgment, and hardly appear until the end of the book, 
where she has an effective contrast between the death of Mary and that 
of Elizabeth. Fate, she says, 


haufte Leid und Qualen, Schuld und Strafe an das Haupt Maria Stuarts; es 
schenkte Elizabeth Tudor Grésse, Gliick und Sieg. Und doch [she remarks, as 
she quotes Lady Macbeth’s speech, ‘ Out, out, brief candle’| trostlos wie Lady 
Macbeth ist die Kénigin der Renaissance gestorben. 


Even this is a true and legitimate contrast, though Mary was perhaps 
as much a queen of the Renaissance as was Elizabeth. Lady Blenner- 
hassett herself shows clearly that it was not until after 1572 that Mary 
became the champion of the counter-Reformation. Until then she has 
been a politique, willing to tolerate Calvinism, ready to marry pro- 
testants. Even the Norfolk scheme was represented in certain quarters 
as a protestant enterprise. Mary in fact embodied all that was most 
attractive and all that was worst in the Renaissance. The most fasci- 
nating woman of her time, she was almost without a moral sense; 
and Lady Blennerhassett has no doubt of the genuineness of the Casket 
Letters. Whether she knew beforehand of the details of Darnley’s murder 
or not, she deliberately handed over her husband to the man she knew 
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to be his mortal foe. Lady Blennerhassett emphasises Mr. Lang’s point 
that if some of the letters were forged the forger must have possessed a 
superhuman insight into Mary’s mind; and in her analysis of Mary’s 
temperament Lady Blennerhassett is most effective. It is searching, but 
not unsympathetic, and she has no liking for Elizabeth. Indeed in her 
treatment of Elizabeth’s attitude she is perhaps inclined to attribute too 
much to Machiavellian design on the part of the English queen and too 
little to the external influences which determined her conduct. But here 
again no fault is to be found with the temper in which she writes; 
and for her literary skill there can be little but praise. A few errors 
of detail naturally occur; she has been misled into a conviction of Sir 
Edward Stafford’s treason (see this Review, vol. xvi. pp. 574-7); and 
there are some curious misprints. We hardly recognise an English poet 
under the form ‘ A. Grinburne’ (p. 18 .) ; Sir Edward Stafford is called 
Sir Richard Strafford (p. 357); and even an erratum only modifies 
‘ Notes and Queeriss’ into ‘ Notes and Queeries’ (pp. 187, 887). These 
are but trifles in a book of real excellence. We hope that an English 
edition will soon introduce it, as it fully deserves, to a wider circle of 
English readers. A. F. Potnarp. 


Franciscus Modius als Handschriftenforscher. Von Paut LEHMANN. 
(Miinchen: Beck. 1908.) 


Tue first part of the third volume of the Quellen wnd Untersuchungen zur 
lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters maintains the high standard of its 
predecessors. It is dedicated to the memory of Traube, the founder of 
the series, and breathes his spirit. Modius was not a Scaliger or a 
Bentley, but he was a highly meritorious scholar of great enthusiasm for 
learning, and it is most interesting to follow his movements and his 
literary activity under the erudite guidance of Dr. Lehmann. The book 
consists first of a biography of Modius and then of an account of his 
manuscript investigations. Four previously unprinted letters, one from 
Lipsius to Modius, and three by Modius himself, find a place in an 
appendix to the first part, and the work is provided with full indexes 
of manuscripts, ancient authors, and persons contemporaneous with 
Modius. The author has found seventy-five previously unused letters of 
Modius, which have enabled him to give a more accurate biography than 
was possible before. Modius was born of good family at Aldenburg, near 
Bruges, on 4 August 1556. Destined for the law, he was sent about 1570 
to the university of Douai, where he obtained the doctorate in 1578. After 
two further years spent there he went to Louvain, where he continued his 
legal studies. It was the fashion in that period for jurists to be learned, 
and Modius was drawn away from law by the fascinations of philology. 
He devoted the rest of his life to textual criticism of Latin authors, and 
this not so much in the way of emendation as in the really profitable 
investigation and collation of good manuscripts. In the course of his 
wanderings in Belgium, Holland, and Germany he visited a number of 
libraries and studied their treasures. He had a very hard life, being never 
for long in any remunerative occupation of a permanent nature; but his 
enthusiasm never flagged, nor was it his own reputation alone which he 
cared to build up. He was most willing to put his collections at the 
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disposal of others. His life ended at Aire on 23 June 1597, in his forty- 
first year. He published editions of Curtius Rufus (1579), Vegetius and 
other military writers (1580), Justin (1582-1587), and Livy (1588), as well as 
other works, but perhaps his most interesting production was Novantiquae 
Lectiones (1584), in which, in the form of epistles, he published numerous 
improvements of the texts of a large number of Latin classical authors, 
derived from his personal investigation of the manuscripts of them. 
Of his books Dr. Lehmann provides diplomatically exact descriptions, 
and it is of the manuscripts used by Modius in their production that this 
work specially treats. He follows Modius to the libraries at Bamberg, 
Bonn, Bruges, Fulda, Gembloux, Heisterbach, Cologne, Komburg, 
Mayence, St. Bertin, Siegburg, Ter Doest, and Wiirzburg, and shows 
himself a master of all the available details about these libraries 
and the manuscripts in them which Modius used. He completes his 
survey by discussing the manuscripts belonging to Modius himself and 
other private persons, as well as those of unascertained provenance. 

This is a book which students of the history of scholarship and future 
editors of Latin authors cannot afford to overlook. It is gratifying to 
know that Dr. Lehmann is to publish studies of the work of other 
scholars also. If he could include Latinio Latini among them he 
would earn the gratitude of at least one reader. There is considerable 
material concerning him in the Vatican and elsewhere. One or two 
slight remarks suggest themselves on a perusal of the present work. 
Perhaps some manuscripts of Tongern are in the large, little known, and 


uncatalogued collection of the Musée Plantin at Antwerp (p. 50); the 
discovery of the Ziirich (Rheinau) fragment of Tertullian ' might have 
been mentioned on p. 81; on p. 91, note 1, by confusion with C. U. Clark, 
A. C. Clark appears as C. A. Clark ; on p. 126, line 16, for ‘9’ read ‘ q.’ 
ALEx. Souter. 


De Republica Anglorum. By Sir Tuomas Smirn. Edited by L. 
Auston. With a Preface by F. W. Marruanp. (Cambridge : 
University Press. 1906.) 


Ir is not easy to define the duties of an editor. Mr. Alston in his edition 
of Sir Thomas Smith has adopted the view that it is not the business of 
an editor to elucidate his text. He was, perhaps, wise in not attempting 
what Maitland might have achieved, had he been able to carry out his 
long cherished design of completing an edition of the most important of 
sixteenth-century constitutional treatises. As it is, Sir Thomas Smith is 
for the most part left to speak for himself without comment, and occa- 
sionally to mislead unwary readers. In a narrow editorial sense Mr. 
Alston has done his work well; the extant manuscripts and the numerous 
editions of the book have been carefully collated, and a clear distinction 
drawn between the original text and subsequent accretions. Indeed, 
Appendix C, which occupies thirty-six pages and supplies an almost 
exhaustive list of verbal variations, seems needlessly elaborate. We have 
at last a good and accessible text of an indispensable book, and for that 
we are grateful. 


1 See the Journal of Theological Studies, viii. [1906-7], 297. 
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But there has been no systematic attempt to correct, explain, or 
supplement Sir Thomas Smith. Maitland apparently had begun to make 
notes on certain questions, and a good deal of the introduction consists 
of these notes. But they are fragmentary and incomplete. Attention is 
drawn, for instance, to the contradiction between Smith’s denial of the 
existence of torture in English law and his experience in attending at 
the torture of prisoners in the Tower; but itis not pointed out that ~ 
torture was not permitted by common law, and could only be ad- 
ministered by special royal commission and in the presence of royal com- 
missioners. The attacks made on eminent men like Sir Richard Rich for 
being present at the racking of Anne Askew, for instance, neglect the fact 
that it was only in the presence of such men that torture could be used. 
Their presence was, and was intended to be, a check on its possible abuse 
by less exalted persons. Again, in the discussion of Smith’s well-known 
views of parliamentary sovereignty it is not explained that his chapters 
are little more than an expansion of Henry VIII's remarks to parliament 
d propos of Ferrers’s case in 1543. We should have liked a good deal 
more in the direction suggested by Maitland’s remarks on parliament as 
a ‘court.’ It was, of course,a real court in the sixteenth century, but 
all the prayers in church for the high court of parliament have not pre- 
vented constitutional lawyers and others from reading back into the past 
the later theoretical distinction of legislature, executive, and judicature. 
The English parliament under the Tudors was almost as anxious to 
retain its judicial character as the French parlements were to secure 
political power. 

These and many like questions might worthily have occupied Mait- 
land’s pen; sed Dis aliter viswm, and we must be content with our text, 
which is not so original as Maitland’s comments would have been. For 
the most part it represents the commonplaces of the time. Even such 
curiosities as Smith’s derivation of scaccariwm are found in Barbaro’s 
report (1551) on England to the Venetian senate,' and so are Smith’s 
statements about the use of torture and the royal assent to bills ter- 
minating a parliamentary session. It is singular that this last theory 
should have been exploded by parliament itself soon after Barbaro 
wrote,? and that Smith should not have recorded the fact. The De 
Republica must be taken with considerable reserve ; and while Mr. Alston 
could not perhaps be expected to provide the antidote he might have 
supplied us with an index. A. F. Ponarp. 


Diarium van Arend van Buchell. Uitgegeven door Dr. G. Brom en 
Dr. L. A. vAN LANGERAAD. (Historisch Genootschap gevestigd te 
Utrecht.) (Amsterdam: Miiller. 1907.) 


AREND VAN BucHELL, who lived from 1565 to 1641, was one of those 
‘inquisitive and considerate ' antiquaries whom the later sixteenth century 
produced in great numbers in the Netherlands; and whose works, partly 
through the fortune of being born in a happier age, partly through 
a preservative habit created largely by themselves, have survived in 


' Venetian Calendar, 1534-1554, pp. 340, 341, 343. 
? Commons’ Journals, i. 38. 
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abundance. The son of a priest, he was legitimatised at the age of 20, 
and thereby secured from his father’s family inheritances which were 
ample enough to make him independent. His youth was spent mostly at 
Utrecht, his native town, and there he received his early education. At 
18 he matriculated at Leyden, whence he migrated first to Douai (where 
he met Stapleton), then to Paris, and then to Italy ; spending a year in 
‘each place. On returning home he took service fora time in a noble- 
man’s household ; but tiring of such a position he threw it up, married in 
1593, and settled down to a literary life, his interests being mainly 
historical. Some of his writings on local history were printed in the 
seventeenth century, including an edition of Beka and Heda on the 
bishops of Utrecht. But it is only of recent years that his Diary has 
engaged attention. It is an enormous work covering 500 folio leaves ; 
it begins five years before his birth and goes on with increasing fulness 
to 1599, when it ends abruptly. In its present form it is not a con- 
temporary record, but was written up by Buchell in his later years from 
brief note-books filled as he went along. Considerable portions of it 
have already appeared in print—his accounts of Paris, Douai, Italy, 
and Utrecht; and his two journeys through Germany may be expected 
shortly. But meanwhile the Historical Society of Utrecht, rightly 
judging that a traveller whose narratives had found so mnch favour 
abroad must have interesting matter to record about his native land, 
made arrangements for the publication of the remainder. The work was 
entrusted to Dr. van Langeraad, who furnishes the introduction ; but the 
actual editing of the text was, after a time, taken over by Dr. Brom. 

The Diary well deserves publication. Buchell’s mind was as active 
as his body; and wherever he goes he finds things worth putting on 
record. He is not troubled by false modesty, and writes of himself with 
complete self-possession, even to the length of relating his attempts to 
commit suicide when disappointed in love. It is interesting to note the 
growth of his archaeological conscience. In Paris when he was twenty, it 
was still undeveloped, and when one of his comrades, an enthusiast, had 
been dragging him about, copying inscriptions and drawing or describing 
ruins, he remarks in a letter that the labour was ‘ pleasant but useless.’ 
But two years later when he reached Rome he had caught the spirit ; 
and thenceforward he believed in his work. 

To print the whole, even of the remainder of the Diary, would have 
been a great undertaking ; even under the limitations fixed by Dr. Brom 
—to print only matter concerning either the history of Holland or the 
diarist himself—there are nearly 500 pages of text and notes. Momm- 
sen has condemned Buchell as a copyist of inscriptions, though he 
was probably not a whit worse in his standards of accuracy for such 
matters than many of his contemporaries ; but nevertheless he is well 
worth following. The struggle with Spain necessarily occupies a con- 
siderable part of the Diary, and here, not being an eye-witness, he is less 
interesting : though a striking ligbt is thrown at times on the conduct of 
the English troops in Holland and on the feelings of the Dutch towards 
them. Drake, it may be mentioned, appears as ‘ archipiratus Anglicus.’ 

The progress of the Reformation is frequently reflected : the gradual intro- 
duction of new practices, the marriages of canons and nuns, and the 
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lamentable destruction of churches and libraries. But the Diary is 
richest in matter for the history of society and culture. Buchell notes 
carefully the prices that he pays for all-sorts of things, and regrets in 
detail the rise since his father’s day. He has an eye for flowers—a rose 
garden at Leyden, and a bed of pansies; and for the strange creatures 
brought back by the navies of the East and West Indies—ostriches and 
camels, ducks from Calicut, and rare birds from America and Nova 
Zembla ; tarantulas and Lemnian earth, too, are among his curiosities. 
The occurrence of wolves in his own country is frequently noted ; and as 
he travels about, he gathers treasure of all kinds—popular verses, bits of 
folk-lore and tales of the pixies heard at rustic fairs, new games and deeds 
of acrobats. The organs at Haarlem interest him greatly, and he de- 
scribes two instruments which seem to have anticipated the gramophone 
and the motor-car. He makes notes on public manners and commercial 
morality; also on civic endeavours to regulate begging, to enforce 
Sunday closing, and to secure peace by the institution of watchmen. For 
celebrities he has due regard. He records tradition from an eye-witness 
about Luther and Calvin ; and he visits those of his own day—Scaliger, 
of whose personal appearance he gives a very full description, Lipsius 
and Mercator, Merula and Scriverius. Finally, for local genealogy the 
Diary is of great value; for in later years almost every month has a 
section corresponding to the first column of the Times. After its close 
there is abundant material for his biography in his Letters, which have 
been preserved ; and with this Dr. van Langeraad has compiled a very 
full account of his life. He was a director of the Dutch East India 
Company for a few years, just before the massacre of Amboyna, and 
endeavoured in that position to found a seminary in the Indies, which 
while doing some missionary work might also serve as a centre for 
oriental studies. Later he was concerned with the West India Company. 
and afterwards was for some years governor of the prison at Utrecht. 
Thus the Diary is the record of a busy life; and students of the period 
will be grateful to Dr. Brom for giving them access to so much valuable 
material. To revise another man’s work is an uncongenial task, especially 
when, as in this case, the whole of the copy needs to be collated anew with 
the original ; and Dr. Brom is to be congratulated on having achieved it 
in a way which will satisfy his readers at least, if not himself. 
P. S. ALLEN. 


State Papers relating to Musters, Beacons, Ship-Money, éc., in Norfolk 
from 1626. Edited from a MS. in his library by Watrer Rye; 
with a Preface by C. H. Fiera. (Norwich: Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society. 1907.) 


THESE papers are of more than local importance, and Professor Firth 
has emphasised their value in his preface. They give, first, details of 
the working of the militia system, a picture of the resources and the 
public feeling (or rather lack of public feeling) of Norfolk during a dozen 
important years while the civil war was brewing, and as we read we 
cannot but think of the years to come when Norfolk will be one of the 
Eastern Associated Counties in the war. We are let behind the scenes; 
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we see Charles and Buckingham trying to carry out a foreign policy 
which to them seems spirited and patriotic, but for its execution they 
have to rely on men impressed: from the militia. Their wish is for ‘ the 
settlinge of a perfect Militia.’ They complain that ‘ the Troopes of Horse 
have been exceedinglye neglected.’ They prescribe ‘the prouydinge of 
Armes accordinge to ye moderne fashion,’ specify the regulation length 
for musket and caliver and so on, and offer to send down sergeants 
experienced in the wars of the Low Countries. They try to get rid of 
the worst evil of the county organisation by ordering that the horse of 
several counties shall muster for combined training at one centre: ten 
counties, including Norfolk, are to send their horse to rendezvous at 
Leicester, sixteen at Hounslow Heath, five at Shaftesbury, six at York. 
They anticipate the need of ship-money by calling on the whole county 
to pay for a ship provided by Lynn. They demand money as a free gift, 
then impose the great loan. But the results are disheartening. The 
experienced sergeants are not wanted; the combined muster has to be 
put off. The militia bands meet for periodical inspection by the deputy- 
lieutenants, 4668 foot and 375 horse, but at ten separate places in the 
county. Arms are borrowed from the unit already inspected and used by 
the unit to be inspected. It is a tale of apathy. If the militia at home 
is thus slack, the expeditions to Cadiz and Rochelle are doomed to failure, 
and Christian of Denmark only receives worthless impressed recruits. 
There are many details of lack of organisation for war, of public spirit, 
and of means, but the story of the conductor of a body of 250 Norfolk 
pressed men seems typical of the England of the day. The men were 
marched to Lynn, thence shipped to Hull to await transport to Denmark ; 
they were packed close on board, had no provisions but bread and a little 
beer, were not at first allowed to land at Hull, where no arrangements 
were made to billet them, and generally were considered a nuisance ; 
small wonder if they ‘ beginn to be very vnrulye.’ 

During the eleven years of no parliament the state of things seems to 
be just as bad. In 1629 the earl of Arundel, earl marshal and lord- 
lieutenant, writes sharply to lay the blame on the deputy-lieutenants, 
and sends his son Lord Maltravers to see that they show more energy. 
The earl seems never to have gone down to Norfolk in person, but the 
son proceeded against the refractory. In 1635 Star Chamber proceedings 
are threatened. Then there are details of the apportionment of the first 
and second levies of ship-money, some 8000/. being due from the county, 
but no details of how much was paid. A most interesting paper on 
the government’s attempt in 1631 to regulate the sale of corn in time 
of dearth, and the protest of the men of Norfolk, illustrates well the 
importance of the chief corn-growing county. Mr. Firth says that the 
arguments presented against interference with the organisation of the 
corn trade are very clearly and convincingly stated. There are also 
details of an outbreak of plague at Lynn and steps taken by way of 
alleviation and precaution, and of the drainage of the fens. In general 
we view here, behind the scenes, the national history from the point of 
view of a rich county. J. E. Morris. 
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The Life and Times of Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland. By J. A. R. 
Marriott, M.A, (London: Methuen. 1907.) 


Lady Lettice, Viscountess Falkland. By Joun Duncon. Edited with 
Introduction by M. F. Howarp. (London: John Murray. 1908.) 


Mr. Marniorr considers that Falkland’s memory has never yet been 
done full justice, and he writes with a whole-hearted admiration for his 
subject and a scrupulous fairness towards all parties. His book, intended 
frankly for the general reader and making ‘ no parade of original research,’ 
is nevertheless based upon a solid foundation of contemporary authority. 
In form it is rather a critical essay on Falkland’s relation to the 
varying phases of his times than an actual biography of the man him- 
self, but though there is no chronological narrative the leading events 
of the hero’s life are duly recorded. Mr. Marriott first deals with the 
peculiar problems, both political and ecclesiastical, of the seventeenth 
century, which he sets forth with an admirable lucidity and justice. 
He then relates, at some length, the history of Falkland’s parentage, 
of his education in Ireland, of his love-match with Lettice Morison, of 
his estrangement, for different reasons, from both his parents, and of 
his unfailing generosity and filial devotion despite their unjust severity 
towards himself. Here also are described the happiest years of his 
life (1633-1639), those spent in domestic felicity and arduous study at 
Great Tew. Thither his unbounded hospitality, his personal charm, and 
his well-known erudition drew the men most eminent in the intellectual 
life of the period, poets, philosophers, and, above all, theologian’. 
Three chapters are devoted to an appreciation of this society and to a 
brief but pleasant account of the personalities and literary work of 
Falkland and his friends. This happy circle was broken up by the 
departure of Falkland te the Bishops’ War in 1639. A few months later 
he entered parliament as member for Newport, Isle of Wight, and from 
that time onward the quiet, home-loving student found himself ‘ thrust 
into the noise and business of state.’ 

Mr. Marriott next deals with his parliamentary career (1640-1642) and 
gives us the text of all his great speeches. He is at some pains to defend 
him from the reproach of political apostasy, and the task is not indeed 
a difficult one. Falkland’s political views were perfectly logical. He was 
a real patriot, but a true conservative, firmly convinced that a consti- 
tutional monarchy was the best possible government for the country. 
Reform he ardently desired and until such measures as he conceived 
necessary to that reform had been taken he found himself in perfect 
accord with the popular party. But when the Root and Branch Bill 
(27 May 1641) and the Grand Remonstrance (22 November 1641) 
proved to him that his allies sought not reform but revolution, he with- 
drew from their ranks, accusing them of insincerity and deliberate 
falsehood. He held that the two things beloved by him above all others, 
toleration and liberty, were after all safest with the church and the 
monarchy, and thenceforth he was ranged on the royalist side. In 
January 1642 he reluctantly accepted office as secretary of state, 
assuring Hyde ‘that he chose to serve the king because honesty obliged 
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him to it.’ From that time he served the king both in council and in 
the field, a broken, melancholy man, unable to give his heart to the 
cause which he had found it his duty to embrace. 

The last part of the book describes the court life at Oxford, the un- 
availing peace negotiations (1642-48) in which Falkland took a leading 
part, and finally his death at Newbury. In this last connexion Mr. 
Marriott controverts with considerable success the prevailing theory that. 
Falkland deliberately threw away his life because he despaired of any 
satisfactory issue to the struggle. This theory rests upon Whitelocke’s 
report of certain words of his, which probably carried a very different 
import. According to his own last letter to Hyde, Falkland entered the 
fatal battle in hope, not in despair, believing that it ‘would put an end 
to the misery of the kingdom.’ Further, his habitual rashness in the 
field is shown, on the same authority, to have been inspired by the 
aspersions which his passionate desire for peace had drawn upon his 
courage (pp. 5, 319-322). As to the singular beauty of Falkland’s 
character, the extraordinary brilliance of his intellect, the largeness of 
his wisdom, and the depth of his learning, there is nodispute. The ques- 
tion of his practical statesmanship is more open to controversy. The 
late Mr. 8. R. Gardiner has denied him constructive ability and declared 
that ‘as an efficient statesman Falkland has little claim to notice.’ His 
present biographer is of another opinion, but he can only oppose to this 
judgment the statement that during the short period of Falkland’s public 
life there was no scope for ‘the display of administrative efficiency’ 

. 10). The book is well indexed and there is an appendix with a biblio- 
graphical note. 

An appropriate companion to the Life of Lord Falkland is the 
history of Lettice Viscountess Falkland now edited by Miss M. F. Howard. 
The principal part of this work consists of a letter addressed by Lady 
Falkland’s chaplain, John Duncon, to her mother, Lady Morison, soon 
after her early death. With this is incorporated a theological discourse 
on spiritual grief and comfort, also in the form of correspondence and 
composed by the chaplain for the use of Lady Falkland herself. The 
letter is of course in the nature of an appreciation and eulogy, yet, 
allowing for some partiality, there can be no room for doubt that the 
character of Lady Falkland was as beautiful as that of her husband. 
‘This elect lady,’ we are told, ‘set out very early in the ways of God,’ 
and these ways she steadfastly followed through prosperity and adversity. 
Her early life was, despite a super-sensitiveness tending to morbidity, 
exceedingly happy. But the death of her husband broke her heart, and 
thenceforth she was wont to pray, ‘God grant I never love my friends 
too much hereafter, that hath cost me dear.’ For the three brief years 
that she survived her loss she sought to lead the life of a contemplative 
nun, while still fulfilling her duties in the world. The account given in 
these pages of her prayers and works of charity, of her struggles with 
herself, and of her kindness and generosity to all about her is very 
pathetic, and it is also of historical value and interest as a more or less 
typical picture of the life of a devout churchwoman of the seventeenth 
centurv. Eva Scorr. 
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Les Communs en Bretagne a la fin de Vancien régime (1667-1789). 
Par Pierre Leureuvre. (Rennes: Imprimerie Oberthur. 1907.) 


Arter a short survey of the earlier annals of the Breton commons, Dr. 
Leufeuvre’s work analyses with great care and acute observation their 
legal history during the later period of the old régime in France. Nearly 
half of the entire area of Brittany was then waste, uncultivated and 
unenclosed, of which portion a tenth was forest land and a small part 
mere bog. Over this extensive region spread a large and varying system 
of rights to commons, under which adjacent tenants or dwellers claimed 
to enjoy the privilege of pasture at all times in the year, and on behalf 
of which was waged an obscure, dreary, and unchronicled war of libera- 
tion. Against the peasants’ plea of immemorial possession ranged the 
combined forces of feudal theory and scientific agriculture, the crown, the 
lawyers and the Physiocrats. Until the eve of the Revolution a strong 
tendency towards partition and enclosures carried the feudal lords very 
far towards the complete appropriation of the common lands. All land 
was presumed to belong to a lord unless the contrary could be established 
by clear evidence, and it usually followed that unoccupied areas within 
the fiefs or mouwvances over which a lord was suzerain were at his own 
disposition unless vassals were able to show a proprietary title. Generally 
this lay beyond their power. Claims to common rights arose indeed 
occasionally from the beneficial ownership of groups of adjacent tenants 
owing a collective fealty. More frequently they were grounded upon 
undefined user and exercised only at the lord’s good pleasure, but in this 
solitary case the courts tended to favour tenants, and placed them on the 
same footing as vassals entitled to legal servitudes over their lord’s lands. 

During the eighteenth century the real value of perpetual rents 
suffered grave depreciation, whereas the lords wanted more money than 
ever to enable them to attend court. Hence arose, first, a large practice 
of subinfeudation of waste, under which alienees did what was possible 
to destroy the alleged rights of commoners; and, secondly, an elaborate 
system of partition at law. In cases where vassals had real proprietary 
rights in commons the courts decreed triage, by which they retained 
exclusive ownership of two-thirds thereof if that proportion was sufficient 
for their needs—a term that will recall to the English lawyer the long 
line of parallel decisions that runs from the Statute of Merton to 
Robertson v. Hartopp. In cases where tenants’ rights were only servi- 
tudes or mere easements by way of sufferance, orders were made for 
cantonnement, which reduced their extent to the actual limits of the 
tenants’ requirements. The lords profited by both methods; but the law 
was uncertain, notably as to the rights of recent alienees on partition, and 
after 1774 the Estates of Brittany considered many projects for the 
regulation and encouragement of the reduction of common lands to 
severalty. Nothing was effected by 1789, but in the main the lords 
succeeded in treating vassals with rights of common as mere commoners 
at will, in alienating or enclosing commons, and in obstructing rights of 
way. In such courses they were much helped by the composition of the 
Breton Estates, in which sat between 400 and 900 nobles, twenty to thirty 
clergy, and but forty representatives of the third estate, of whom most 
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were drawn from urban populations and were largely lawyers, themselves 
interested in encouraging alienations. In 1792 the French Revolution 
vindicated the perishing cause of the peasantry. The empty and waste 
lands of Brittany were specifically appropriated to the inhabitants or 
former vassals then actually exercising rights as commoners, and the 
lords were ousted. In practice the former vassals continued to derive 
from the commons such benefits as were necessary for the due cultivation 
of their holdings ; the residue of the commons passed to the adjacent 
communes as such, under the style of the Breton cantonnement. In 
1837 more than one-third of the province was still common land ; huge 
stretches of barren heath represented the price it had thought fit to pay 
for liberty. 

Dr. Leufeuvre’s study is mainly juristic in temper, and will be of 
value to the historian of comparative law. It is however no less 
suggestive as pure history, for it is the record of a very widespread 
tendency enacting itself in a backwater of Western Europe. We see the 
advancing wave of science manifesting itself after 1757 in the propaganda 
of a Society of Agriculture, which aimed at the introduction of artificial 
grasses and plants fit for use as fodder, at the clearing of forest wastes 
and the reclamation of marshes and moorland, at the greater ease of 
conveyances of land, and at partition not only as between lord and tenantry, 
but among tenants themselves. Ardent in the same interest, the State 
tried actively to force commons into cultivation by granting temporary 
immunities from taxation, and by making enclosures and clearings 
necessary conditions of the alienation of land. It offered attractions to 
labourers who would immigrate to Brittany. Against the cupidity of the 
lords and the enlightenment of the Physiocrats the peasantry fought for 
the doomed cause of common pasture with despair. The fear of dis- 
possession without compensation was increased by their intense attach- 
ment to old customs and to a primitive system of rural economy. They 
wished to see land lie fallow for several consecutive years, to retain 
immemorial customs of pannage and fuel-gathering, and, like the English 
fenmen of another age, they tried by violence as well as by long litigation 
to stem the tide of scientific invasion. But for the Revolution the Breton 
common lands must in time have become entirely enclosed or partitioned 
by the big battalions of the crown, the landlords and the lawyers. The 
ordinances of 1792 saved the cause of the peasants at the cost of economic 
stagnation. The historian, the economist, and the lawyer are all indebted 
to Dr. Leufeuvre for his important contribution to the bibliography of 
commons. GeraLp B. Hertz. 


Letters and Papers of Charles, Lord Barham, Admiral of the Red 
Squadron, 1758-1813. Edited by Sir Joun Knox Laveuton, 
M.A., D.Litt. Vol. I. (Printed for the Navy Records Society. 1907.) 


TueEsE letters are for the most part addressed to Sir Charles Middleton, 
afterwards Lord Barham, while comptroller of the navy, the office he 
held from 1778 to 1790, and they are arranged here under the several 
writers of them. In an interesting introduction Sir John Laughton 
points out and discusses the more important of the matters to which 
they refer. Commenting on a letter from Young, then Rodney’s flag 
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captain, which attributes the indecisive character of the engagement of 
17 April 1780 to the inattention of the captains ‘ to the signals and the 
movements of the “Sandwich,’’’ he contends that it was the result 
neither of a prejudice which prevented the captains from understanding 
their commander’s plan, nor of the defective system of signalling, but, 
apparently, of Rodney’s inability to give an intelligible order. Though 
his arguments are entitled to respect, they do not seem strong enough to 
call for a reversal of Captain Mahan’s judgment, that ‘the failure sprang 
from the signal-book and tactical inefficiency of the fleet.’ The letters 
afford him opportunity for some remarks on breaking the enemy’s line. 
He proves that the principle of concentrating effort on part of the enemy’s 
line, which was what Rodney hoped to do in the engagement noticed 
above, was in the minds of some (he says ‘ many’) capable officers, and 
that before Clerk of Eldin wrote his treatise some of them, like Kempen- 
felt, saw that breaking the line would be the best method. This however 
does not detract from the value of the work of the landsman Clerk, who 
showed the importance of the manceuvre and reduced the vague ideas 
of the naval tacticians to a well-established system. 

The larger number of these letters are from Sir Samuel (Viscount) 
Hood, and should be read as supplementary to those edited by Mr. 
Hannay in vol. iii. of these publications. Hood, who found time to write 
at length to many people, was in the habit of sending editions of the same 
letter to more than one correspondent; the letters already printed in 
vol. iii. are not reprinted here, but all substantial variationsbetween them 
and those addressed to Middleton are carefully noted. Sir John adopts 
the somewhat unusual course of correcting his fellow-editor; instead of 
saying that ‘ Hood detested his commander-in-chief,’ it would, we are 
told, have been more correct if Mr. Hannay had said that he detested the 
want of energy and other defects which Rodney showed as commander- 
in-chief. The correction is trivial. Tocomplain perpetually and bitterly 
of the way in which a superior performs his professional duties argues 
personal dislike. Nor were Hood’s complaints of Rodney confined to 
matters which deeply affected the national interests; he accuses him 
in these letters of unkindness, illiberality, vanity, malingering, and 
untruthfulness. The frequent complaints against their commanders sent 
by captains to the comptroller and other officials at home are an un- 
pleasant characteristic of the service at this period. A letter from Hood of 
18 December 1781 contains a fresh and noteworthy criticism of Graves’s 
fatal mismanagement off the American coast. The introduction seems to 
assume that historians generally have hitherto been ignorant of the fact 
that Graves and Clinton, in common with Washington himself, expected 
that the combined effort of the French and Americans by sea and land, 
if made at all, would be made against New York, and it is alleged that 
they have consequently given ‘explanations which are no explanations’ 
of subsequent events. We have not had to wait until the appearance of 
this volume for ‘the real explanation’ of the causes of the disaster of 
Yorktown. Rodney however, with fine strategical insight, was convinced 
that ‘ the blow on which depended the sovereignty of the ocean must be 
struck off the coast of Virginia,’ and before he left the West Indies 
he insisted on the necessity of a junction between Graves and Hood ‘ at 
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or off the Chesapeake.’ Other letters from Hood give details of the 
naval operations in the West Indies from the great victory of 12 April 
1782 to the end of the war. The letters from Kempenfelt illustrate his 
character as a thoroughly scientific and thoughtful officer. Several of 
them are concerned with the new system of signals which he was working 
out, and others with the improvements he desired in the building, arma- 
ment, and fittings of ships and in the treatment and discipline of their 
crews. He expresses his amazement at finding himself sent out with an 
insufficient force of twelve ships to intercept the convoy escorted by 
Admiral de Guichen with ‘fourteen of the line, complete in guns and 
four armed en flite,’ and he gives the comptroller a modest account of 
the important success he achieved. This volume as a whole is not less 
valuable than any of its predecessors. W. Hunt. 


La Politique Coloniale en France de 1789 4 1830. Par P. GAFFAREL. 

(Paris: Alcan. 1908.) 
THe year 1789 marks a new starting-point in every department of French 
activity, but 1830 is by no means a good terminus in a history of colonial 
policy. The story leaves off just at the moment when the conquest of 
Algeria was to begin, which led to the development of the French North 
African empire. In the same way the preliminary dealings of the French 
with Tonquin and Cochin China are considered, but not their subsequent 
results. M. Gaffarel points out that in 1789 the colonial empire of France 
was much reduced. The disasters of the Seven Years’ War had lost it North 
America and Hindostan. Even after the glorious peace of Versailles 
France only possessed in the New World half of St. Domingo, some small 
islands in the Antilles, French Guiana, and two little islands off New- 
foundland. In Africa there were a few factories on the Senegal, the Mas- 
carenes, the Seychelles, and the stations in Madagascar. In Hindostan, 
where France had once been the preponderant power, five towns were all 
that remained of its past greatness. 

After a sketch of public opinion regarding colonies during the time dealt 
with, wherein it is conclusively shown that the republic was by no means 
so much opposed to colonial expansion as has been sometimes represented, 
M. Gaffarel deals with his subject under the heading of ‘ Stations belong- 
ing to the Atlantic Ocean, the Mediterranean, the Indian and the Pacific 
Oceans.’ During the more important portion of the period dealt with 
France was at war with England, and the history naturally, to a great 
extent, takes the form of a description of that duel. M. Gaffarel has put 
together in a convenient form much that would otherwise have to be 
sought in various volumes, and his narrative is clear and readable, though 
lacking in distinction of style; but he is somewhat old-fashioned in his 
conception of perfide Albion. In his view the war of 1798 broke out 
because Great Britain was thirsting to avenge its failure in the war of 
American independence—a theory which does not show much knowledge 
of the younger Pitt’s policy or ideals. M. Gaffarel blindly accepts every 
charge made by the French revolutionary officers against British soldiers. 
Thus in Guadalupe General Graham, not content with abandoning the 
royalists, wished to take part in their execution, until he was shamed from 
that course by the rebuke of Victor Hugues. If, we are told, the English 
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did not cause the assassination of Paul I, at least they profited by it. 
When the French envoy to Persia died suddenly in 1805, M. Gaffarel 
comments : 


The cause of his death is not known for certain, but the English were no 
tyros, and, sooner than allow French influence to grow at Teheran, the unseru- 
pulous agents of Great Britain were quite capable of having recourse to poison 
to rid themselves of a troublesome adversary. 


In the face of M. Gaffarel’s criticisms, it is consoling to read the judgment 
of the French traveller and savant, Jacquemont, quoted by him: 


In France we consider the excuse of necessity alleged by the English for the 
prodigious development of their Asiatic empire to be a hypocritical farce. 
Nevertheless, nothing is more true, and there has never been a European govern- 
ment more faithful to its engagements than has been the East India Company. 


To M. Gaffarel Great Britain must bein the wrong. The English are rated 
for not having given to the French explorer Caillé the reward offered 
to whoever should first reach Timbuctu. But if Caillé was anticipated 
by Laing, the fact of the latter’s murder there by Arabs would not invali- 
date the prior claim of his representatives. French printers find English 
words difficult to tackle ; thus we read in a note: ‘The three-coloured 
plag has at present no sanction, amy acts of hostility commited under it 
will be treated as piracy’; and Colonel Gillespie figures as ‘ Gyllepsie.’ 
(lt is not however a printer’s error which makes Wilmot Horton, the 
under-secretary for the colonies, Lord Bathurst’s secretary.) M. Gaffarel, 
as a believer in colonial empire, naturally regrets the loss of Louisiana, 
but he does not seem to realise the hopelessness of attempting to retain a 
colonial empire when sea power has been completely lost. The most 
valuable and interesting chapter in the book is perbaps that which deals 
with Napoleon’s projects regarding India, The treaty of Tilsit and 
the Persian alliance represented contrary policies which it was not in the 
power of even Napoleon to reconcile. H. E. Eaerron. 


Cuvres Complétes de Saint-Just. Avec une Introduction et des Notes 
par CHarLes Vexxay, Docteur és Lettres. (Paris: Charpentier et 
Fasquelle. 1908.) 


Tus is the first complete edition of the works of Saint-Just. Their literary 
value is small. Half of the first volume is taken up with a long, dull, and 
indecent mock-heroic poem, prompted by the affair of the diamond neck- 
lace and inspired by Voltaire’s La Pucelle. The prose writings are all 
on subjects connected with the Revolution. Many pages are filled with 
dry official documents, the work of Saint-Just jointly with other members 
of the Committee of Public Safety, or with other representatives on 
mission. There are one or two speeches, but Saint-Just was not an orator. 
There are a few pieces of greater length, such as the Esprit de la Révo- 
lution et de la Constitution de France and the Fragments d’ Institutions 
républicaines. These do not evince any uncommon literary talent. The 
collection however has a real psychological and historical value. 
Although we cannot, with Dr. Vellay, discern in these writings the 
evolution of a great soul, and are not ‘ confounded by the moral beauty’ 
of the author, it is profitable to study the thoughts and feelings of any 
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leader in a memorable revolution. Saint-Just was a typical Jacobin, and 
Jacobinism was a momentous fact, ifnotanalluring one. Saint-Just went 
through a rapid political development. In the Esprit de la Révolution 
he approved of the Constitution of 1791, and therefore of a narrowly 
limited monarchy. He observes ‘I know only three monuments in 
Europe worthy the majesty of man: those of Peter I, of Frederick, and 
of Henry IV.’ He was however an exalted philanthropist. Like his 
friend Robespierre, he condemned capital punishment altogether. Nay, 
more, he pronounced that country a thousandfold happy where the 
punishment would be pardon. A few months later we seem to see 
another man. Even in the annals of fanaticism his speeches on the 
judgment of Louis XVI, his report on the Girondin deputies under 
detention, his report on the charges against Danton and Danton’s 
friends are notable for their inhuman sophistry and unscrupulous 
rancour. At length we find him quaintly lamenting, ‘Everything is 
turned upside down; a rascal whom the revolutionary tribunal is about 
to condemn says that he wishes to resist oppression, because he wishes to 
resist the scaffold.’ Like so many other public men of that time, Saint- 
Just exemplified the hollowness of a philanthropic creed where there is 
no instinctive wisdom or geniality. He had unconsciously foreshadowed 
his own policy and that of his friends. ‘A sultan might present to his 
people a code of their rights, but he would say, “‘ My will is that these 
rights should be respected, and, if any of you offends my will to make 
you free, I shall put him to death.”’’ 

These volumes contain much reasoning upon the foundations of 
society, the social compact and the general will. Saint-Just was an orthodox 
disciple of Rousseau, and therefore a democrat, who should have accepted 
the verdict of the majority. But men of his temper, be their creed what it 
may, are born to domineer, and Saint-Just easily discovered a formula for 
resistance. The will of the sovereign people is null, he declares, when- 
ever it is perverse. That the sovereign people should tyrannise over 
itself is as bad as any other tyranny. The liberty of a bad people is a 
general perfidy. Thus Saint-Just and his friends were doubly armed. 
They were right in seizing power in order to free the sovereign people 
from its perverse self. Then, as representing the sovereign people, they 
were entitled to quell all opposition as factious. If more were needed to 
justify their conduct, Minos by his laws had prescribed insurrection, and 
even this, as Saint-Just remarks, did not save the Cretans from servitude. 

Saint-Just fully shared the prevailing taste for Utopias and for the state 
regulation of life in all its details. In a draft constitution he proposed 
that every commune should elect six old men of estimable character to 
appease seditions. They were to wear a tricolour scarf and a white plume. 
When they appeared in this garb the people were to keep silence and 
arrest anyone who persisted in making a noise. But should the hubbub 
continue, the old men were to proclaim ‘ le deuil de la loi.’ It seems a 
pity that this method of keeping order was not tried in the course of the 
Revolution. In the Fragments he proposed to legislate on friendship. 
Every man of full age was to declare in the temple (Saint-Just being a 
deist of the school of Rousseau) who were his friends. He was to renew 
the declaration every year in the month Ventdése. If he cut a friend, he 
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might be required by any citizen to explain his motives in the temple and 
before the people. The same penalty awaited the man who said that he 
did not believe in friendship or who had no friends, &c. If a man com- 
mitted a crime, his friends were to be banished. Like other writers of his 
school, Saint-Just rarely gratifies us with a fact of any description. His 
writings would suggest that he had studied little and observed less. He 
seems to have had no genuine curiosity about his fellow-men. There is 
nothing to show that he had ever inquired carefully into the condition or 
the feelings of any class. The ancien régime was full of abuses which 
he might have been thought eager to expose. He prefers to spin his text 
out of his inner consciousness. When he does venture on definite allega- 
tions they are quite reckless. Fifteen thousand smugglers were hanged 
every year before the Revolution. In 1788 Louis XVI massacred eight 
thousand persons within a small area of Paris. Two thousand patriots 
were slaughtered by Lafayette in the Champ de Mars. Europe contains 
at this moment (February 1794) four million prisoners. ‘By what 
illusion, citizens, could they persuade you that you are inhuman? Your 
revolutionary tribunal has put to death three hundred villains in the 
space of a year.’ Some time before he had assured the Jacobins that 
with kings they had destroyed every system of violence, which is only 
another form of kingship. F. C. MontaGue. 


Gedenkstukken der Algemeene Geschiedenis van Nederland van 1795 tot 
1840. Uitgegeven door Dr. H. T. Couensranper. III. (The Hague: 
Nijhoff. 1907.) 

Tus part, which is in two volumes, covers the years 1798-1801. The 

former year began with a Jacobin coup d’état in January, followed by 

another revolution of a more moderate tendency in June, and the 
documents cover the history of the country down to the further revolution 
in September 1801, due largely to the pressure of the First Consul, who 
was not satisfied with what he regarded as the feeble and untrustworthy 
government of the country. There are a number of papers regarding the 

English and Russian invasion of 1799 (see p. 429 for Abercromby’s view 

of the causes of the failure), and the history is extended to embrace the 

negotiations leading up to the Peace of Amiens in 1802. The documents 
are divided into six sections, the first four of which contain French, 

Prussian, English, and Batavian reports. The French reports are those 

of the various French generals and diplomatists, Brune, Deforgues, 

Sémonville, Augereau, and others; the Prussian; of Bielfeld, the 

Prussian minister, and others; the English reports are largely concerned 

with the invasion ; and among the Batavian, Schimmelpenninck’s corre- 

spondence with Van der Goes, the foreign minister, occupies a consider- 
able place. The fifth section, dealing with the Peace of Amiens, includes 
an interesting journal by Schimmelpenninck (December 8, 1801, to 

March 18, 1802). The French government had evidently determined to 

treat with England without any regard for the views of their allies, and 

neither Talleyrand nor Bonaparte ever gave Schimmelpenninck any 
notice of Joseph’s departure for Amiens; and though Schimmelpenninck 
ultimately succeeded in getting admitted to the conference, and appears 
to have acted with ability and resolution, he was not able to effect much. 
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It would appear, however, that he succeeded in preventing negotiations 
being broken off at the last moment. The diary, which is itself in 
Dutch, contains some interesting conversations with Joseph in French 
and with Cornwallis and Merry in English—for the most part very fair 
English. The last section is concerned with the house of Orange and 
the Orange party from 1798 to 1801. This goes down to the prince’s letter 
of December 26, 1801, in which he advised his friends in Holland not to 
regard themselves any longer as precluded from taking office. 

The position of the country during the years covered by these papers 
was extremely unhappy. It was impossible to reject the alliance witb 
France, but it was enormously costly. Ces gens-ci ne nous veulent plus 
ad quelque prix que ce soit, said Sémonville, the French minister, to 
Talleyrand in May 1800. Foreign and colonial commerce was ruined, 
and great part of the interest on Dutch capital loaned abroad was not paid, 
so it is not to be wondered at if, as Bielfeld alleged, the Dutch supplied 
provisions to the blockading English fleet, and if peace appeared to them 
generally as the one paramount necessity. Nor was the conduct of the 
French themselves calculated to reconcile the Dutch to their lot. Thus 
the standards captured from the invaders in 1799, though some of them 
were taken by Batavian troops, were, in the first place, ordered to be sent 
to France, and the French demand that Augereau should command the 
Dutch troops produces a burst of anger from Schimmelpenninck against 
the insolent contempt shown by such vain and ignorant soldiers for the 
civil authorities (p. 659). When Napoleon assumed the direction of 
affairs in France even less consideration than before was shown, and 
when Schimmelpenninck represented to him the difficulty of preventing 
all export of corn to England, and the ruin of the country, the answer 
only was that the Dutch must co-operate with France, and that otherwise 
Napoleon could not guarantee that they would recover what England had 
taken from them (p. 677). 

These volumes, unlike that which preceded them, contain no elaborate 
commentary on the documents, for, in Dr. Colenbrander’s opinion, such 
a commentary tends too much to become a history of the period, and the 
documents are better left to stand by themselves. H. LaMBert. 


Correspondance du Due d’Enghien (1801-1804). Par le Comte Bounay 
pE LA MeurtHe. Tome II. (Paris: Picard. 1908.) 
In this volume, which like its predecessor is published under the auspices 
of the Société d'Histoire Contemporaine, Count Boulay de la Meurthe 
continues his collection of documents bearing on the affairs of the duc 
a’Enghien. Those here presented are concerned with the discovery of 
the royalist plot of Georges Cadoudal and Pichegru, and the arrest and 
execution of the young duke. They deal with the time from 15 May 1802 
to 31 March 1804. There is also an undated Mémoire by Fauche Borel, 
which the editor assigns to the year 1805. But as the phrase ‘le 
Premier Consul’ is used throughout, and never ‘l’empereur,’ surely it 
should be assigned to the time of the consulate. The documents seem 
in general to be complete, and to be carefully edited. If there is any bias, 
itis in favour of Napoleon. The documents setting forth the instructions 
which he issued to that agent provocateur, Méhée de la Touche, are not 
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as full as is desirable; and some of those dealing with the royalist dis- 
content in the West are scarcely needed. Reference should also have been 
made to Professor Caudrillier’s work on Pichegru. The author does not con- 
vince me that the ‘ Journal du Duc d’Enghien’ printed on pp. 267-269 is 
genuine. The original was destroyed in 1814; but it is said that copies 
were taken beforehand, and from one of them this version is taken: 
nothing in it enables a decision to be formed for or against its genuineness. 
The questions respecting the trial of the duke are too complex to be 
entered into here. All the details cannot be cleared up; for it seems 
that the author’s efforts to find certain documents have been fruitless. 
This is so with respect to the instructions dictated by Bonaparte to 
Savary at Malmaison relative to the conduct of the trial: their purport 
is known, but it is desirable to have the exact text ; and this is missing— 
a suspicious circumstance. It is certain however that the First Consul 
was, directly responsible for the procedure at the trial, M. Masson’s 
attempt (Napoléon et sa Famille, ch. xiv.) to inculpate Murat being 
irreconcilable with the evidence as we now know it. Count Boulay de la 
Meurthe likewise admits (p. 323, note) that further instructions respect- 
ing the trial were probably given directly, and verbally, by Bonaparte 
to General Hulin, the officer who presided over t’1e commission at Vin- 
cennes. It would have been desirable to print the judgment actually 
passed by the commission of colonels, with its blanks testifying to 
their ignorance of the laws which they were supposed to administer, side 
by side with the judgment drawn up at Malmaison later in the same day 
(21 March), doubtless by Bonaparte and Réal. In the latter, all the 
forms of law are observed, the reasons for the sentence are carefully set 
forth, and the names of the seven officers are appended. There is one 
important gap in the documents here presented. They certainly ought to 
include the Explications given by General Hulin at a later date, which 
prove the complete ignorance, not only of the officers but of the clerk 
and the ‘reporter,’ as to the legal procedure and even the law itself, 
under which the duke was condemned. The omission is serious. In a 
note to p. 341, the author gives his reasons for disbelieving the generally 
accepted story that the grave was dug before the sentence was passed ; 
but they are not quite conclusive. J. Hottanp Rose. 


Récits d’une Tante ; Mémoires de la Comtesse de Boigne, née d’Osmond. 
Publiés par M. Cuarntes Nicounzaup. Vol. III. 1820-1830; 
Vol. LV. 1831-1866, Fragments. (Paris: Plon. 1907, 1908.) 


Tue interest of the concluding volumes of these fascinating memoirs is 
more political than that of the two earlier. The third volume contains a 
narrative of the events of the reign of Charles X, treated as preparing 
the way for and explaining the catastrophe of 1830. The account of 
the Revolution of July, with which it concludes, is especially valuable. 
In relating the scenes of which she herself was a witness during the 
summer of 1830, or which were described to her at the time by those who 
were present, Madame de Boigne does not, as in the earlier volumes, rely 
upon her memory. She lays before us the notes which she wrote down 
at the time, with an unnecessary apology for their want of literary finish. 
Her close relations with the Orleans family, her intimacy with many of 
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the leaders of both parties, her legitimist connexions, and liberal but by 
no means democratic proclivities—in England she would have been a 
zood whig—her strong common sense and somewhat malicious pene- 
tration give value to her evidence. The last volume is composed of 
what the editor calls ‘fragments ’"—the history of the madcap expedi- 
tion of the duchess of Berry in 1832; an account of the marriage of 
the duke of Orleans in 1837, dated 1838; some details about the 
last years of Talleyrand and his death, apparently noted at the time 
or soon after; a sketch of the life and death of the princess Marie 
of Orleans; a very interesting and most pathetic narrative of the death 
of the duke of Orleans (1842), written in the next year, and finally an 
account of the fall of the monarchy of July, composed in 1862, to which 
the sketch of the character, influence, and last days of Madame Adélaide, 
which precedes it, may serve as an introduction. It is true that Madame 
de Boigne does not add much to what is already known. But so long as 
there are those who, like the editor of this book (see, e.g., the notes, vol. iii. 
pp. 86, 414), believe that France took the road leading*to ruin when she 
turned her back on the Bourbons and the ‘congregation,’ it is well that 
Frenchmen should from time to time be reminded what the Bourbons and 
the Jesuits were, and what they would have made cf their country. 
L’esprit prétre et Vesprit émigré voulaient diriger les affaires en dehors 
des intéréts nationauxz. The dauphin, who at one time had shown some 
signs of moderation, had become even more fanatical and blind to the 
signs of the time than his wife. 

Pozzo di Borgo, when he heard the bells ringing for the birth of the 
duke of Bordeaux, exclaimed, ‘They are tolling the knell of the 
Bourbons.’ The birth of the child of miracle was indeed as fatal to his 
family as that of the Old Pretender to the Stuarts. Those who were dis- 
contented with the present could no longer fortify their patience with 
hopes for the future. Yet Madame de Boigne is doubtless right in believing 
that there would have been no revolution if the Charter had been respected ; 
that even after the fatal ordinances were promulgated and the barricades 
erected, speedy and sufficient concessions might have saved Charles X 
from exile. But, being what he was, it could not be that he should in 
good faith have made those concessions, and had he been ofher, the 
necessity of making them would not have arisen. It was indeed 
fortunate that the king and his advisers were as incompetent as they 
were unscrupulous. Had it been otherwise, the country would have 
had to choose between submission to a cowp d’état and civil war. Madame 
de Boigne agrees with those who believe that the expedition to Algiers 
was undertaken less for the sake of conquest in Africa than to form an 
army accustomed to bloodshed and obedience, and prepared to support 
the establishment of absolutism. ‘ We are going to skirmish with the 
Dey,’ said one of its commanders, ‘ but the real and serious war will be 
when we come home’ (iii. 291). In such a struggle, even if the better 
side had prevailed, the more extreme and fanatical liberals would have 
taken the lead, popular passions would have been inflamed, and most 
certainly we should not have had to admire the almost miraculous order, 
good temper, and civility of the defenders of the barricades, so graphically 
described by Madame de Boigne. She was a great friend of Marmont, and 
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is more successful as his apologist in 1830 than in her defence of his 
conduct in 1814. But she allows that, when he was urged at the first 
outbreak of the revolutionary movement to assume the character of a 
mediator, he confessed that his part made it impossible for him to 
venture on a course which might again be represented as treachery to his 
master. 

If in these last volumes Madame de Boigne nothing extenuates when 
speaking of her friends, we may charitably suppose that she felt the 
obligation of an honest witness to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. But when she is writing about political opponents, 
or those whom she dislikes, there is a malicious zest in the narrative and 
a readiness to accept as proven fact the scandal current at the time. 
The amusing but scurrilous account of the duchess of Berry’s adventures, 
of the birth of her child at Blaye, and of her marriage is a case in point. 
Nothing could be more circumstantial, supported by better evidence ; and 
yet there is documentary proof of the marriage of Lucchesi Palli and the 
princess before her expedition, hardly to be rejected as a bold falsification 
of official records by the parti prétre. Although the attachment of Madame 
de Boigne for the Orleans family was undoubtedly sincere, it does not 
prevent her from freely discussing their failings and mistakes. She does 
justice to the good qualities of Louis Philippe—to his affection for his 
family, to his courage and patriotism—and acquits him of anything which 
approached to conspiracy or treachery against his cousin. But in 1848 
she represents the blind confidence and optimism of the king and of 
Guizot as scarcely less fatuous and obstinate than that of Charles X and 
Polignac in 1830. The duke of Orleans was the only member of his 
family whose opinion was respected by Louis Philippe, and Madame 
Adélaide was the one person who listened to criticism and dared to 
communicate it to her brother. They both were dead. The king, so 
voluble in council that others scarcely had an opportunity of speaking, 
became more and more impatient of contradiction. He would only listen 
to Guizot, who had the art of adopting his master’s opinions, and repro- 
duced them with all the happy assurance of his complacent rhetoric. 
Madame de Boigne, it is clear, was not easily dazzled. But of Queen 
Amélie she always writes with the same sympathetic and affectionate 
appreciation ; and she convinces her readers that the day on which the 
duke of Orleans accepted the crown was fatal to the happiness of his 
wife. Her loyalty, her affectionate admiration of her husband prevented 
her from criticising his conduct. But in her heart she felt him to be a 
usurper. Her instinctive feelings were those of her birth and education, 
legitimist and anti-liberal. Madame de Boigne could sympathise with 
what there was of pathetic, even of tragic, in the situation, in the conflict- 
ing impulses and duties of the queen. As she grew old, her préjugés de 
caste, her intolérance sociale, with which she tells us the companion of 
her later years, the venerable chancellor Pasquier, used to reproach her, 
became stronger. She did not join the legitimists, for she could not 
tolerate their fanaticism, their imperturbable and insolent assurance, and 
so many of her friends were in the other camp; but, like others, as 
years went on she became more conservative, more disposed to think 
henceforth that all changes were in the wrong direction. After all the 
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Orleanists were usurpers; since 1880 the wishes of the respectable 
majority had been constantly sacrificed to the clamorous demands of 
journalists and demagogues (iv. 181), and later everything was going 
from bad to worse. Faith and honour were no more: only sordid and 
material ideals were recognised (iv. 828). P. F. WILuert. 










The History of England during the Reign of Queen Victoria (1837- 
1901). By Stoney Low and Luoyp C. Sanpvers. (The Political 
History of England. Edited by W. Hunt and R. L. Poors. 
Vol. XII.) (London: Longmans. 1907.) 





































One of the merits of Messrs. Low and Sanders’ volume consists in the 
full use made by them of the material at their command at the time 
when their work was actually published. They could not, of course, lay 
under contribution Queen Victoria’s Letters, of which some account has 
been given in this Review (ante, pp. 65-78). But the very fact that 
these invaluable Letters were given to the world after this History 
furnishes a test of the accuracy and completeness of the earlier part of 
it, which it has on the whole met with remarkable success. While a 
great many notes might without difficulty be added to the text of the 
volume now before me, I do not think that the statements contained in 
it are likely to provoke many queries, while in the opinions expressed by 
them the authors have in}general held a judiciously even balance. The 
only secondary authority of importance which they appear to have over- 
looked is the late Reinhold Pauli’s admirable Geschichte Englands seit 
den Friedensschliissen von 1814 und 1815, of which the second and third 
volumes deserve the attention of all students of the Victorian age—the 
latter in particular, which, thanks to Pauli’s intimate relations with 
Bunsen, anticipated much information that has since come to the know- 
ledge of the world, and which arranges its varied matter with the lucidity 
and charm characteristic of its writer. By the way, Lord Acton, who 
remains unmentioned among the historians of the reign, would have been 
much amused to find the excellent Count Vitzthum described as a ‘ pene- 
trating ’ as well as a ‘ detached ’ observer. 

Our present chroniclers’ own method errs, if anything, on the side of 
unpretentiousness, and indeed is for the most part frankly annalistic. 
The advantages which this time-honoured method presents for purposes 
of order and reference are as a matter of course undeniable, but here and 
there it tends to tediousness, and sometimes induces a compression which 
would fail to satisfy the instincts even of the compilers of the Annual 
Register. How great is the advantage of grouping according to a more 
than chronological connexion or sequence events and series of events and 
transactions even in a work in which compression is necessary, is shown 
by the relative superiority in the volume before us of those chapters 
which are planned on such a principle. Such are, for instance, the 
compact and stirring narrative of the Indian Mutiny and the chapter, 
again on Indian affairs, which includes an account of Lord Lytton’s 
ambitious rule. Nor is the story of the Boer war and its antecedents 
told without either force or measure. On the other hand, there is want- 
ing, what should certainly not have been absent, a brief but decisive 
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judgment on the policy of such an undertaking as the Russian war of 
1854—which is not to be settled by an epigrammatic utterance even of 
Lord Salisbury’s—whereas the peace which concluded it is very sufficiently 
estimated. Space might have been gained by the suppression of attempts 
to summarise passages of foreign history which inevitably influenced 
English policy—such as the transactions which led to the outbreak of 
the great Franco-German war, or the quite inept account of the Schleswig- 
Holstein difficulty, including the strange assertion that ‘the German 
Powers claimed that Schleswig-Holstein ’ [sic] ‘ was part of the Germanic 
confederation.’ The anecdote that at a Windsor family party graced by the 
presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales as well as the Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess of Prussia, ‘the Queen is said to have forbidden 
Schleswig-Holstein to be mentioned at the dinner table; but all must 
have been thinking of it,’ was hardly worth reprinting. But there is 
little or nothing else of the same sort to be found in these sensible 
and sober pages. It is not incorrect, but puzzling, to designate the 
generation which upheld the régime of Palmerston as one of prosperous 
‘mercantilism’ and middle-class ascendency (p. 200). I have noticed 
one or two slips or doubtful points. Lord Malmesbury, when he became 
foreign secretary in 1852, was by no means ‘an experienced diplo- 
matist’; he had, however, edited the diplomatic journals and corre- 
spondence of his grandfather, and that seemed to do almost equally well. 
Prince William of Prussia (p. 163) should of course be William Prince of 
Prussia—the confusion of terminology is real, if not serious. It would 
take me too far to examine what I believe to be an erroneous supposition 
(p. 176), that Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort prevented Prussia, 
or were the main agents in preventing her, from making common 
cause with Austria in the Italian war of 1859. I cannot verify the 
statement that the Indian and Colonial Exhibition at South Kensington 
in 1886 was visited by 5,500,000 persons (p. 397), but it is a total to 
take one’s breath away.' 

For those who, like the present writer, have lived through the whole 
period spanned by Messrs. Low and Sanders’s volume its narrative 
must possess a fascination of its own; but some of the most interesting 
of the more signal features of the story are such as cannot profitably be 
discussed within the compass of a brief notice. Apart from the evidence 
which has accrued since the publication of this volume, I cannot but 
think that an element of danger lurks in a statement so sweeping as that 
to be found among the opening observations (p. 3) : 


Constitutional sovereignty, openly or covertly rejected by Queen Victoria's 
predecessors, is at last frankly accepted, and the cabinet system of government 
is able to operate without obstruction or impediment. 


Of at least equal interest, as bearing upon possible developments in the 
organisation of government, are the indications scattered through this 
History of an endeavour to remove out of the sphere of party politics— 
or raise above it—critical questions of national politics. (Little or 
nothing is said here, except quite incidentally, of a silent but even more 


' P. 29, for affecting read effecting ; p. 291, for Sophia Sofia ; p.376, for separation 
separatist. 
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manifestly operative tendency to take out of that sphere whole departments 
of the administration.) The authors of this volume profess themselves 
firm believers in the conclusion that ‘in its modern development the 
constitution almost seems to demand that there shall be two great 
parties of something like equal strength, clearly divided from one 
another by well-marked differences of opinion.’ But occasions, as they 
show, have arisen, in the latter part at least of Queen Victoria’s reign, on 
which even the active existence of two such parties was insufficient to 
bring about the settlement of important political questions. In July, 
1869, the deadlock between the houses as to the disposition of the Irish 
church surplus was, during Gladstone’s illness, solved by means of a 
conference between leaders of the two parties, suggested by Lord Cairns. 
In November, 1884, Gladstone himself, at Lord Hartington’s suggestion, 
consented to ‘delicate and novel communications’ with Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Stafford Northcote, in the course of which Lords Hartington and 
Granville and Sir Charles Dilke were also taken into counsel, on the 
subject of the promised Redistribution Bill, which enabled the liberal 
ministry to pass the Franchise Bill then before parliament. And, in 
the following year, Gladstone (then out of power) actually indulged in 
the belief that the Irish question could be’settled by the co-operation of 
the English parties ; but Lord Salisbury replied that ‘a communication 
of the views of the Government would at that stage be at variance with 
usage.’ Lord Rosebery’s overture, made in 1893, in the same direction 
and on the same subject, was equally resultless ; but every one is aware 
that the precedent set on the earlier occasions was by no means of 
incidental interest only, and that some political thinkers remain who 
attach a significance to these essays even beyond what may have been 
in the minds of the politicians who resorted to them. 

In their judgments of individual statesmen and party leaders the 
authors of this volume have been more or less sparing, and have not 
scrupled to sacrifice some opportunities of brilliant or at least incisive 
writing to the maintenance of a befitting impartiality of tone. Justice 
is done, as it should be in every history of England that deserves to live, 
to the statesmanship and patriotism of Peel ; but in the narrative of the 
latter part of the Queen’s reign it becomes obvious who is the authors’ 
favourite prime minister. Neither the extraordinary vitality of Palmers- 
ton—sustained by his consciousness of a sympathy between himself and 
the nation at large which survived more than one deplorable error of 
judgment, to apply to these no harsher term,—nor the equally extra- 
ordinary tenacity of Russell—due to an unshaken and unshakable belief 
in himself, his family, and his principles, and their common right to rule,— 
is ignored in this volume; and in a great part of it the imposing figure 
of Gladstone necessarily overtops all the rest. But it is Disraeli whose 
personality fascinates our chroniclers ; and it is, perhaps, well that this 
should be so, for nothing could be more shallow than the attempts which 
have been made to belittle his genius, even in that field in which he 
was born to shine more than in any other—the field of imaginative 
literature. (The literary apercus in Messrs. Low and Sanders’ con- 
cluding summary seem in general well judged; but what is meant by 
describing the style of Dickens as ‘ colloquial and wnpolished’?) Nothing, 
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it may be regarded as certain, would have gratified Disraeli more than to 
be handed down to posterity as having struck ‘the keynote of the new 
imperialism,’ when after Sadowa he justified the non-intervention of 
Great Britain on the ground that she had ‘ outgrown the European con- 
tinent.’ On the other hand, a little more reticence might perhaps have 
been suitable in the estimates of the achievements of some living states- 
men. It is easy enough to find fault with this or that detail in a narrative 
covering ground more or less familiar to us all; but I have no hesita- 
tion in expressing my opinion that this admirably equipped volume is on 
the whole as solid in substance and trustworthy in statement as it is 
perspicuous and readable, and that it thus forms a worthy conclusion to 
an historical work of enduring value. A. W. Warp. 


The Government of England. By A. Lawrence Lowe tt, Professor of 
the Science of Government in Harvard University. Two Vols. 
(London: Macmillan. 1908.) 


In this important book Professor Lowell has done for England what Mr. 
Bryce has done for the American Commonwealth. If the subject is, in 
a sense, smaller and more manageable, the difficulties encountered by an 
American student of our constitution are still considerable; and the 
careful reader of these volumes must feel bound to testify, not only to 
the accuracy with which every detail is brought into its right place, but 
also to the sound judgment and political wisdom which the author has 
displayed. In a short introductory note the familiar distinction between 
flexible and rigid constitutions is placed in a somewhat new light. Mr. 
Lowell is disposed to regard it as a distinction of degree rather than of 
kind. The constitution of the French Republic, for example, is techni- 
cally rigid; it is embodied in a fundamental law, which can only be 
altered by using special forms. But these forms imply nothing more 
than is required for every act of legislation—namely, the concurrence of 
the two chambers. In the United States, on the other hand, the 
authorities whose concurrence is required are numerous, and each of 
them has a traditional or theoretical claim to independence. Both 
constitutions are rigid; but the French constitution, though written, 
presents a closer resemblance to that of England than to that of the 
United States. Our own constitution may possibly turn out to be more 
rigid than modern authorities are aware. Wide as the powers of 
parliament are, the structure of parliament is more or less fixed. It is, 
of course, conceivable that the monarchy or the house of lords may cease 
to exist, but it may be doubted whether the constitution makes provision 
for changes of that nature: they can only be made by abandoning the 
legal basis of our institutions; and this is a serious obstacle in the path 
of the abstract politician. In his account of our central government 
Mr. Lowell has described, fully and with true practical insight, the 
functions of the departments, the rules and usages which secure the 
efficiency of the civil service, and the general control exercised by the 
king and the cabinet. Here he has the advantage of following Sir 
William Anson ; but Mr. Lowell’s information is always first-hand, and 
his opinions are his own. His statement that the king possesses only 
a shadow of his former power requires, perhaps, a word of qualification. 
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Fitzjames Stephen has pointed out that the smooth working of an insti- 
tution indicates, not defect of power, but rather that the power behind it 
is so great as to exclude the idea of resistance. King Edward VII may 
suggest where Henry VIII commanded; but his Majesty has an effective 
share in directing the machine of government ; and the machine is indefi- 
nitely more powerful than the ill-equipped administration of the Tudors. 

It is not easy, within the compass of a notice, to do justice to all the 
sections of this comprehensive treatise. Election law and parliamentary 
procedure are dealt with at length, and our party system is subjected to 
a close analysis. About half the second volume is devoted to local 
government and education. In these matters our legislation is still more 
or Jess chaotic, but Mr. Lowell has composed an instructive and readable 
description out of his rather intractable materials. With regard to the 
government of our great towns, he makes an observation well worth 
the attention of practical men. As in the national government so in the 
local community, good administration is secured by employing the best 
available experts, and by placing them under the control of political 
chiefs. The town clerk and the borough engineer may be doing a great 
work for their townsmen ; but their position is analogous to that of the 
permanent under-secretary of state, who allows his chief to take the 
credit and the responsibility for what is done in the office. 

One or two small points may be mentioned, with a view to future 
editions. In volume i., p. 69, the prime minister is described as ‘chairman’ 
of the cabinet. He guides the business at cabinet meetings, but I think 
the lord president is chairman of any committee of council at which he is 
present. In the note to p. 282, 1906 is printed for 1905. In volume ii., at 
p. 422, ‘assistant commissioner’ should be ‘ deputy commissioner.’ On 
p. 465 I venture to suggest that Lord James of Hereford has a statutory 
right to take part in the judicial business of the house of lords. Lord 
James is an unpaid member of the judicial committee of the privy 
council, and since the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1887, all members of 
that committee are deemed to hold high judicial office. On p. 467 
‘ Indian judges ’ should be ‘Indian or colonial judges.’ In a note to p. 
376 of the same volume the ‘revenue’ of the Church of England is 
stated at an amount which appears to indicate the capitalised value of 
the endowments. T. RALEIGH. 





A Catalogue of the Manuscripts relating to Wales in the British Musewm. 
Part III. By Epwarp Owen, Barrister-at-law. (Cymmrodorion 
Record Series. (Published by the Cymmrodorion Society. 1908.) 


Some time ago we reviewed the first two parts of this catalogue and 
pointed out its many excellences and its usefulness to all students of 
Welsh history (vol. xxi. 189). The present instalment maintains the same 
high standard, and if it is not so generally interesting as its predecessors, 
that is not the fault of Mr. Owen, but of the materials with which, in 
this division of his subject, he has had to deal. These consist almost 
entirely of rolls and charters, and therefore the interest of them is 
largely genealogical and topographical, appealing rather to the genea- 
logist and local historian than to the general student. In some cases 
Mr. Owen has given valuable identifications of the localities named in 
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the documents. One or two curiosities of local nomenclature may be 
noticed. At p. 586 Mr. Owen says: ‘Nant yr Offeiriad appears to be 
the Nant y Mynach of the Charter.’ If so, the change from ‘ Monk’s 
Brook’ to ‘Cleric’s Brook’ seems to suggest the religious changes of 
the sixteenth century. Another interesting name is Via Flandrensis 
(pp. 589 f£.), evidently connected with the Flemish colony in Pembroke: 
its termination, according to Mr. Owen, is marked by the modern Pen 
yr Heol (i.e. end of the street). A manor named Pen y Clawdd (i.e. end 
of the mound) evidently owes its name to Offa’s Dyke (p. 628), while the 
names of two parcels of land adjoining one another in Montgomeryshire, 
and called respectively ‘Ter e Gyttyn’ (?Tir y Cetyn) and ‘ Seven 
Ryggys’ shows the intermingling of Welsh and English (p. 761). An 
interesting example of the progressive corruption of place-names by the 
modern map-maker is given on p. 587; while the attempt to represent 
the sound of the Welsh ‘ll’ by the spelling Tlan i Menach (=Llan y 
Mynach, Church of the Monks,) is interesting (p. 800). In this connexion 
the names of some obscure Welsh saints which occur in these documents 
may be mentioned, 8S. Gwynnog, Dettutus, Kenedrus, Padoc, Kinephant, 
&e. (pp. 590, 592, 597, 607, 660, 631). 

Many of the curious and picturesque incidents of ancient land tenures 
are exemplified here. The render of a rose (p. 764), the rent of one 
peppercorn (p. 771), of a pair of gloves (p. 708), a grant of tithes 
notified ‘per librum super altare exhibitum’ (p. 623), fees for the 
recovery of estrayed bees (pp. 681-2), while the occurrence of the peace- 
ful lamb as a heriot (here-geatu, literally ‘ war-equipment’), shows how 
far terminology may diverge from its origin (p. 681). The certificate of 
the prior of St. John’s, Brecknock, in 1514, that the birth of Edward 
duke of Buckingham in 1477 was entered ‘in the begynnyng of a boke 
of David Salter [David's Psalter] remaynyng within our said priorye,’ is 
also interesting (p. 709) ; the entries relating to the families of Henry VII 
and Henry VIII in the Psalter now belonging to Exeter College, Oxford 
(No. xlvii.), may be compared. In a will on p. 755 we seem to have 
instances of ‘ cutting off with a shilling,’ for whereas two of the children 
receive legacies of 5/. and 4/. respectively, two others, a son and daughter, 
get only the proverbial amount. But perhaps the most generally inter- 
esting documents are those relating to the royal castles in Wales 
(pp. 675 ff.), which appear to have been at the time in question, 1341, 
‘molt febles.’ The doors of the gate of Criccieth Castle were so ‘ feble’ 
that they could scarce hold against the wind, the stores and munitions 
in various places are set down as de petite value, de nule value ; indeed 
all the corn, hay, meat, wine, and salt in all the castles of North and 
South Wales put together are not worth 60/. As Edward III had four 
years previously ordered the justiciars and chamberlains of North and 
South Wales to put all the castles within their jurisdictions into a 
defensible condition, in view of the dangers arising from the combination 
of the Scots with his foreign enemies,' a somewhat lurid light is thrown 
on the efficiency of the English administration in Wales at this time. 

This volume, like its predecessors, is furnished with an excellent 
index. C. PuumMMER. 


' Rymer, ii. 984 





Short. Notices 


THE object of Professor A. D. Xénopol’s work on La Théorie de 
Histoire (Paris: Leroux, 1908), which forms a second edition of his 
Principes Fondamentaux de l’ Histoire, is to vindicate the title of history 
to the name of a science, while maintaining its peculiar character, as to 
subject-matter, aims, and methods, distinct from that of an exact or theo- 
retical science. The book thus consists mainly in a polemic against those 
sociologists who would refuse a scientific character to history altogether, 
or else merge it in general social science, along with a less sweeping 
enunciation of those historians who have not adequately recognised the 
principles on which they habitually work. The great distinction on which 
M. Xénopol lays stress is between the sciences which have to do with 
facts of repetition and those which deal with facts of succession. History, 
like geology, belongs to the latter kind, and aims at the discovery of 
causes and the explanation of series rather than the formulation of 
laws or the prediction of recurrent phenomena. It follows from this 
principle that he allows far more scope than most historical theorists to 
individual characters and conscious acts, and also to the effects of 
chance. A great deal of what he says will generally commend itself as 
sensible and sound, though, after reading the book, one may be unable to 
endorse the statement in the preface, quoique nous différions, quant au 
fond, sur la conception de la science du passé, de presque tous ceux qut 
s’en sont occwpés avant nous . . . A vast number of writers on historical 
and sociological subjects are cited for refutation or approval, some of 
whom are, one would think, too extravagantly doctrinaire to do much 
harm to the student of history. The author’s knowledge of English 
writers does not seem to be very wide and is certainly not up to date. The 
whole discussion will probably help to clear the minds of M. Xénopol’s 
pupils and followers, especially if they avoid the extremely confident 
tone which he sometimes assumes towards difficult statements. Any 
who may be staggered at his opening assumption as to the objective 
reality of time and space, will probably find M. Xénopol’s metaphysics 
less closely bound up than he himself would have them to be with his 
general historical principles. A. G. 


Professor C. Sanford Terry has performed a useful task in compiling 
An Index to the Papers relating to Scotland described or calendared in 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission's Reports (Glasgow: MacLehose, 
1908). He goes systematically through the Reports, indicating all matters 
of Scottish interest, and adds a full and careful subject-index. The work 
was well worth doing, and it is well done. R. 
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The first volume of the third series of the Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society (London [1907]) includes a continuation of Mr. G. J. 
Turner’s remarkable study of the minority of Henry III, of which the first 
part appeared in vol. xviii. of the ‘new series.’ The author treats the 
subject from an original point of view. Noting that our historians have 
hitherto based their estimate of the events of the period upon chroniclers 
who all, with the exception of the Burton annalist, belonged to the east 
Midlands, he seeks to arrive at a less partial judgment as to the relations 
of parties and persons by a close examination of the evidence preserved 
among the public records. Sir H. H. Howorth contributes a characteristic 
paper on the rise of Gaius Julius Caesar; Mr. J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
furnishes a valuable discourse on some early Spanish historians; Miss 
A. B. Wallis Chapman writes on the commercial relations of England 
and Portugal from 1487 to 1807; Dr. James Gairdner describes a con- 
temporary drawing of the burning of Brighton by the French, which he 
assigns to 1514; Mr. Hubert Hall prints specimens of Elizabethan 
penances in the diocese of Ely ; Mr. H. Isham Longden gives an account 
of the diaries of Sir Justinian Isham, 1704-35; and Mr. J. F. Chance 
discusses the northern treaties of 1719-20. 8. 


Dr. Joseph Mazzarella has contributed to the Encyclopédie Scien- 
tifique, edited by Dr. Toulouse, a volume entitled Les Types Sociaua et le 
Droit (Paris: Doin, 1908), which summarises in a systematic form the 
substance of his numerous essays on comparative jurisprudence in 
various legal periodicals. He opens his discussion with a summary and 


criticism of the Ethnological Jurisprudence of Post, whose method and 
classification of institutions he claims to supersede, partly by a more 
rigorous analysis, partly by insistence on the fundamental importance, as 
it seems to him, of the differences between societies or institutions, 
according as they do, or do not, recognise individuals as belonging to 
distinct social classes stratified, as he expresses it, ‘hierarchically,’ and 
endowed accordingly with distinct rights, privileges, and duties. This 
analysis of institutions into component elements, consisting of the separate 
legal relations between individuals which they involve or presume, makes 
it possible for him to express the relation in which any given institution 
stands to other similar institutions in other societies in terms of 
a graduated series between the pure type of stratified society (to 
which he applies the name of ‘ gentilician’) and an equally pure type of 
hierarchical (or feudal) society, which however he admits is nowhere 
found actually realised. It will be seen from this outline of Dr. 
Mazzarella’s method that it involves a far more accurate description of 
the precise working of political and legal institutions than was at all 
accessible to Post at the time when he wrote ; and it may well be doubted 
whether even at the present day the accounts which are available of 
the legal institutions of a very large part of mankind are such as to 
justify the application of so refined a criterion. In one passage Dr. 
Mazzarella seems to admit as much, when he indicates a method for 
determining conjecturally the effects which would presumably follow 
in regard to legal relations between individuals, if any given imperfect 
description of an institution were analysed in accordance with his method. 
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Such a procedure would no doubt in many cases lead to a result entirely 
satisfactory to the investigator, but the personal equation must in such 
cases be a serious factor in the result, as may be seen from an examina- 
tion of the two instances of the application of the new method, which 
make up the larger part of the volume under review. In the same way 
the classification of legal institutions in terms of the author’s impressions, 
as to how they would work out in practice, and as to how far they imply 
a mixture of feudal and non-feudal tendencies in a mixed society, seems 
open to the same criticism, that the machinery of investigation is too 
elaborate and refined for the materials upon which it is to be employed. 
We may doubt whether any two independent critics could be trusted to 
classify the institutions of a matriarchal people, for example, so as to 
show, in percentages, the extent to which that society is ‘ feudal’ or the 
reverse. Yet this is in effect what Dr. Mazzarella proposes to do, as may 
be seen, for example, in his tables of comparative social structure, such 
as those on p. 280 or 412 of his book, or in the larger tables which he 
has added at the end. At the same time, some of his criticisms and 
suggestions in detail are based upon wide study of ethnological materials 
from the point of view of a student of comparative law, and many of 
them deserve consideration from this point of view. J.L.M. 


Mr. Stanley A. Cook has done well to republish from the Jewish Quar- 
terly Review his Critical Notes on Old Testament History ; the Traditions 
of Saul and David (London : Macmillan, 1907). He does not hesitate 
to dispute several widely accepted conclusions from the critical study 


of the Old Testament, and his questioning always deserves serious 
attention. He offers his own conclusions mainly in the form of ques- 
tions, and very tentatively, because he does not wish to withdraw the 
history of Israel from the rigorous methods demanded by exacting 
masters of method. His questions at times are so numerous, and the 
alternatives he suggests so many, that it is difficult to discover whether 
he draws a conclusion himself, or how the balance of his critical judgment 
inclines. ‘The study of Old Testament history is peculiarly difficult, 
partly because it is a religious history and closely bound up with religious 
convictions, but more especially because the complicity and scantiness of 
the written material preclude finality.’ This is not said for the first time, 
as Mr. Cook would of course admit; but he follows it up with fresh and 
acute observations of his own. Over against theories which are in some 
danger of being treated as final he places others. So again, when he 
argues that statements of Chronicles are not necessarily less valuable 
than statements in Kings because Chronicles is a later work, that as a 
late manuscript may preserve early readings, a late work may preserve early 
traditions, he asserts nothing new, but he makes a timely re-assertion. 
Mr. Cook is right, too, in insisting that the very completeness which 
literary criticism has in some directions now reached may obscure the 
all-important question of the growth of traditions, which is distinct from, 
however intimately connected at times with, the question of the literary 
strata in the remains of Hebrew literature which we possess. Among 
the questions to which Mr. Cook applies his method is that of the so-called 
court history of David (2 Sam. ix.-xx.) He re-argues against Budde’s 
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criticism of an earlier article of his that this narrative should not be 
accepted as single and continuous, but that as a matter of fact it 
seriously distorts the actual course of events; that Absalom’s rebellion, 
for example, fell far earlier in David’s reign than the present arrange- 
ment of matter in these chapters implies. Another important problem, 
which is here considered from several points of view, is that of a Hebrew 
invasion from the south. This indeed is one of the questions on which 
the notes mainly turn, and all that Mr. Cook has to say on it will demand 
the very serious attention of any future attempt to write the history of 
Israel. Once, in a note it is true that does not much affect the argu- 
ment, Mr. Cook falls into a hazardous textual emendation; he suggests 
that Ziklag may be a corruption of Isaac-el (like the Jacobel of the 
Egyptian inscription). But this kind of suggestion is exceptional. With 
all his acuteness and at times almost revolutionary freshness, Mr. Cook 
combines soundness of method and sobriety of judgment. G. B. G. 


The scope of Dr. Georg Misch’s Geschichte der Autobiographie, of 
which the first part only (Das Altertum. Leipzig: Teubner, 1907) is 
now before us, is wider than might appear at first sight. For, as the 
author sufficiently recognises, autobiography cannot be taken as con- 
stituting a special form of literature. From the primitive sepulchral 
inscription through all kinds of dramatic, historic, epistolary, theological 
writing, the growth of the tendency to group events round the person of 
the author, or the supposed author, can be traced and partly accounted 
for. The history of autobiography embraces therefore the history of 
human self;consciousness, with all the psychological and moral develop- 
ments which have from time to time accompanied the changes in men’s 
attitude towards the natural and spiritual forces around them. The 
merit of Dr. Misch’s work is that it is carried out on strictly historical 
lines and with admirable thoroughness. He submits to a searching 
analysis a vast collection of literary productions, comprising not only 
what is autobiographical in the strict sense of the word, but much of 
the romantic or the generally biographic character, in which the interest 
centres in one person. The various points of view of autobiographers 
at the epochs in which self-consciousness has been acute suggest very 
interesting comparisons. Nothing can exceed the glorious self-esteem 
of Nicolas of Damascus, a protégé of King Herod, who drew up his 
autobiography on the lines of the Nicomachean ethics, so that in the 
orderly enumeration of the virtues, he might show how he excelled in 
each in turn. The narratives of conversion, on the other hand, in which 
Christian literature followed pagan models, show a fundamentally 
different point of view. The natural tendency to represent types rather 
than individuals, characteristic of the Greek mind, is vividly brought 
out. The author considers St. Augustine as the first writer of a really 
genuine and complete autobiography, and he devotes thirty-eight pages 
to an analysis and criticism of the Confessions. Perhaps the book might 
have been a little easier and more instructive if the proportions between 
general theory and particular insiances had been more clearly maintained. 
The reader is occasionally wearied by quotations from philosophic writers 
on the subject of personality, individuality, and the like, which detract 
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from the freshness and vividness of the work asa whole. And if, in the 
succeeding volumes, all autobiographical works of medieval and modern 
literature, with all other works subsidiary to autobiography, are analysed 
and discussed as fully as those of ancient times have been in this first 
instalment, we can only hope that the author will attain to the very 
advanced age necessary for him to complete his task. A. G. 


In the preface to his General History of Western Nations from 5000 
B.C. to 1900 A.D., I. ‘Antiquity’ (2 vols. London : Macmillan, 1908), Dr. 
Emil Reich says, ‘1 intend to do for the histary of the western nations 
what Bichat did for anatomy, Bopp and Pott for linguistics, or Savigny 
for Roman law.’ This sentence illustrates very fairly the tone of the 
work. For his predecessors in the field of philosophic history he has 
nothing but contempt. Nor is he more charitable to the specialists. 
Whether they follow the sources or venture to be critical these unlucky 
writers cannot please him. They are ‘arm-chair’ critics; their method 
is ‘inquisitorial.’ They have not studied at first hand the constitutions 
of twenty modern states. They have not seen cities and men. It has 
been reserved for Dr. Reich to illumine the dark corners of the past with 
the light of common sense. His strictures are often amusing, sometimes 
just; but they imply the false suggestion that he owes little to his 
predecessors. The fact is that these volumes are by no means the 
outcome of first-hand research. They do not even contain much 
systematic criticism. While Dr. Reich makes merry over errors that are 
not worth refuting he seldom comes to close quarters with a doubtful 
question. He devotes, for instance, many pages to the question of 
Lycurgus. But he does not really state the case of the sceptics, and he 
has no original argument to advance against them. It is characteristic 
of his method that he should quote, as evidence for the ‘ historicity ’ of 
Lycurgus, such authorities as Descartes and Galiani and Napoleon I; he 
is never at a loss for irrelevant erudition. When we look for reasoning 
he gives us dogma. Sometimes the dogma is supported by an appeal 
to a priori considerations. He adduces ‘geo-political circumstances’ or 
‘ psychological motives.’ But we are left with the impression that this 
quasi-philosophy is a matter of mere phrases. Of general propositions 
he is prolific; and among so many there are naturally a few which 
deserve consideration. Many however turn out to be commonplaces 
disguised in a new terminology; most are vaguely expressed and 
insufficiently developed. Thus we are informed in the introduction that 
‘history, like all processes, is essentially binary ’—in other words, that 
political communities are moulded by impact from without as well as by 
development from within. The value of such a proposition depends 
entirely upon the manner in which it is applied to the facts of history. 
But it is given here as an obiter dictum, and, although illustrated fairly 
well in the chapters on Greek history, is allowed to drop out of sight 
when the Roman empire comes under discussion. Another illustration 
may be taken from the second volume. The Roman republic, we are 
told, collapsed not through moral degeneracy, but through the irrecon- 
cilable conflict between itself and Italy. The theory is admirably suited 
to the facts of the Marian period which suggest it. It is not so obviously 
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justified by the career of Julius Caesar, and seems to be conveniently for- 
gotten by the author when he reaches this stage of his narrative. There is 
not enough of consecutive thinking in the book. Hence some inconsisten- 
cies of which Dr. Reich seems to be unconscious. He argues from the 
history of Athens in the fifth century that imperialism fosters intellectual 
and artistic energies. A little later he argues that imperialism and 
intellectualism are antagonistic tendencies. The two positions may 
possibly be reconciled. But we do not observe that Dr. Reich is aware 
of their apparent incompatibility. Nor have we found a single instance 
in which he really faces the negative instances that make against his 
ambitious generalisations. 

In the Atlas Antiquus (London: Macmillan, 1908), which is comple- 
mentary to the General History, the idea is to represent graphically the 
military side of history. No doubt there is much to be said for the use, 
in moderation, of the graphic method. The main idea of a battle ora 
campaign is more easily impressed upon the memory by this means than 
by any other. But such maps lose their practical value as soon as they 
become elaborate, It is impossible to give, by maps alone, a satisfactory 
impression of the Peloponnesian war or any other complicated series of 
military and naval movements. To the teacher itis possible that the Atlas 
Antiquus may give some useful hints for blackboard work ; to the pupil it 
can be of little or no value. H. W. C. D, 


It has long been recognised that our chief authorities for the life of 
Alexander the Great, particularly those used by Arrian, present the 
hero under rather too uniformly favourable an aspect; and that did we 
possess certain other works, notably those of Chares or of Ephippus of 
Olynthus, we should be in a position to judge his acts from a different 
point of view. There was an official version of the Alexander history, 
which tended towards panegyric, and became a sort of stereotyped 
vulgate at the courts of those successors who derived no small part 
of their authority from the deification of the founder of the Macedonian 
empire. Equally certainly there was a different version (or more than 
one version) inspired by Greek jealousy and dislike, which preserved 
many true facts, expurgated by such chroniclers as Aristobulus or 
Ptolemy Lagus, and which added many fictions damaging to the conqueror. 
The histories written entirely in the latter spirit are lost to us, except 
for a few fragments. So however are als» the first-hand official his- 
tories; and therefore more than one modern scholar has been tempted to 
analyse our second-hand histories of the Roman age, and relegate this 
statement to the official prototype and that to the unofficial. Among 
these scholars Dr. Werner Hoffmann in Das literarische Portrait Alex- 
anders des Grossen (Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1907) now ranges him- 
self, But heis wisely content to keep, in the main, to the preliminary 
task of classifying the divers categories of authorities according to the 
probability of their having been for or against Alexander, without 
attempting, except very occasionally, to show which particular statements 
in the second-hand authorities are derived from which of the first- 
hand. More than this is not really feasible. In the case of Arrian, for 
example, it is purely arbitrary to ascribe to Chares or Ephippus the few 
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unfavourable traits related of the conqueror, while all the rest is credited 
to the official historians. We have no more reason to suppose that the 
latter painted a picture of wholly unrelieved brightness than that the 
former painted one entirely dark. Even an official historian has to be 
plausible. It follows that, from no fault of their authors, treatises like 
this of Dr. Hoffmann’s do not amount to very much. It is useful to be 
warned that the philosophic schools of the early Hellenistic age were not 
likely to be over-favourable to the absolute Macedonian monarch, while 
court historians and rhetoricians of the Roman empire most probably 
erred in the other direction; but that is all. D. G. H. 






The fact that a third edition of Signor F. Gnecchi’s manual of Monete 
Romane (Milan : Hoepli, 1907) has been called for shows that it has been 
found serviceable by the collectors of Roman coins, for whose use it is 
intended. As a bibliography is given (in which Dr. E. F. Hill appears 
as ‘ Mill’) the reader should have been referred to Haeberlin’s important 
publication on the early Romano-Campanian issues; and Rostowzew’s 
Etude sur les plombs antiques is supplemented by his Rémische Blei- 
tesserae (1905). H. 8. J. 






A short notice of Professor T. Zielinski’s Cicero im Wandel der 
Jahrhunderte was written in this Review by the late Mr. F. T. Richards 
when it first appeared some ten years ago. It was then a small volume, 
developed out of a single lecture given at St. Petersburg in 1896; it is 
now enlarged with a considerable number of notes and appendices, most 
of which show the author’s wide knowledge not only of Cicero and his 
‘ age, but of the whole history of classical learning (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1908). Two of these may be mentioned here as of particular interest: 
one on Die Cicerokarikatur im Altertum (pp. 847-357), which appeared 
in the Festschrift of the Munich Philological Society in 1905; and the 
second, on rhythm in the prose of Cicero, which just touches upon @ 
subject on which the author published an important work in 1908, Der 
Clauselgesetz im Ciceros Reden. This last-named work has established 
the author’s fame as an infinitely patient and careful investigator, 
and has been duly recommended to English scholars by Mr. A. C. 
Clark in the Classical Review. It will however be always interesting to 
turn back from such researches to the book before us, in order to assure 
ourselves that a patient investigator of details can also be a writer of 
esprit with a profound interest in humanity. It might well be translated 
into English ; the German is difficult and occasionally quaint, but the 
attempt would be worth making, for the book is not only instructive but 
inspiring. W. W. F. 








Historical studerits have long awaited the appearance of an adequate 
critical text of Suetonius, and this is now furnished by Maximilian Ihm’s 
C. Suetoni Tranquilli Opera, vol. i. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1907 ; also issued 
in the Teubner text series with shorter critical apparatus, 1908), which 
contains the Lives of the Emperors. The critical basis of the text of the 
Lives has been minutely examined in recent years, and the result has 
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been—as Dr. Ihm has shown—to establish the superiority of two MSS., 
Parisinus 6115 (M) and Vaticanus 1904 (V), upon which the present 
recension mainly depends. Dr. Ihm is perhaps inclined to follow the 
first-named too blindly: we cannot, for example, approve the reading 
navi (for novi) et immensi operis in Claud. i.; but his text is incontest- 
ably superior to any hitherto printed, and we can but hope that some 
competent editor may now be encouraged to provide the commentary which 
is so sorely needed. H. 8. J. 


The two papers contained in Anton Elter’s Itinmerarstudien (Pro- 
gramme der rheinischen Friedrich-Wilhelms- Universitit, Bonn: Georgi, 
1908) set forth a new view of the itinerary of Antoninus. According to the 
author this puzzling road-book was put together in the fourth century 
for the use of Christian pilgrims visiting Jerusalem and certain spots in 
Egypt. The principal pilgrim routes leading to the Holy Land from 
Milan and elsewhere are given in the long itinera which figure in parts 
of the work, while other shorter routes give roads which pilgrims might 
have to use. The material for these routes was taken in part from a 
Roman pre-Christian road-book which the pilgrim editor occasionally 
excerpted more fully than his direct purpose required. The whole was 
not so much a practical road guide, comparable to an eighteenth-century 
coaching guide, as a Strassenperiegese, describing the roads of the 
empire on the theory of a continuous wandering along various pilgrim 
routes artistically combined. Dr. Elter sets forth his theory with 
enthusiasm and ingenuity. Whether he has proved it is another matter. 
We are certainly entitled to observe that if the Itinerary is a pilgrim’s 
guide it disguises its character with singular completeness. [Its title is 
Itinerarium provinciarum Augusti Antonini, and the inadequacy of this 
is by no means excused by saying that it is a title retained from an 
earlier work. Its contents give a very unimportant place to Jerusalem, 
which is, indeed, barely mentioned and is nowhere the end of a route. 
Its routes do not run from west to east, but from east to west or west to 
east without distinction or principle or symmetry. Its peculiar problems 
are not made one whit the less puzzling by Dr. Elter’s theory. Indeed, 
he takes too little heed of these problems. Some of them he seems to 
hope to evade by the phrase Periegese. But that term helps little, and 
it is entirely unjustifiable in itself: the Itinerary is a periegesis neither 
in its literary form nor in its arrangement. We may grant that an 
explanation of the Itinerary is wanted ; we may also find a stimulus in 
M. Elter’s speculations: but we cannot accept the theory of the pilgrims’ 
routes as he has stated it. 


Professor H. von Schubert, who is best known as the reviser 
of Wilhelm Moeller’s admirable Kirchengeschichte in its latest edition, 
has published the general review of Church history which he is 
accustomed to deliver to the students of Heidelberg under the title 
of Outlines of Church History. It has been translated by M. A. Canney, 
with a supplementary chapter by Miss Alice Gardner (London: Williams 
and Norgate, 1907). The course is excellently representative of the 
author’s point of view, and is one which any teacher of the subject 
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might be proud to deliver. But we may doubt whether it was necessary 
to publish it. The scale has been given by Sohm and the tone by 
Harnack, and it is no discredit to the present sketch that it is not such a 
work of genius as Sohm’s Grundriss and that its contents are what we 
have learnt to expect from the dominant’ school in Northern Germany. 
The part most interesting to an English reader is that which deals with 
the religious state of Germany in recent times; and this chapter has an 
adequate English counterpart in the curiously dispassionate survey of 
modern religious history and thought in England with which Miss 
Gardner has closed the volume. It is well translated and handsomely 
printed, but the purchaser may be disappointed at the slightness of the 
contents in comparison with the size and price. E. W. W. 


Mr. R. V. Nind Hopkins’s essay on The Life of Alexander Severus 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1907), which obtained the Prince Consort 
prize at Cambridge in 1906, contributes little to our knowledge of a period 
which deserves to be treated by a more competent hand. As it is, Groebe’s 
article in Pauly-Wissowa, although it falls below the highest standard 
reached in that useful compilation, remains the best general account of 
the emperor in question. In Mr. Hopkins’s discussion of the sources 
we do not find any serious attempt to face the problems presented 
by the Life of Alexander in the Historia Augusta; these must be solved 
and the various elements in the biography disentangled before the 
statements of the so-called Lampridius can be accurately weighed. 
Mr. Hopkins makes no use of the speech of Maecenas in Dio Cassius 
(lii. 14 ff.), the significance of which was demonstrated by Paul Meyer.! 
He tells us that he has ‘had recourse again and again to the Corpus 
Inscriptionwm Latinarum, but we doubt if he is familiar with the 
handling of inscriptions. On p. 147, for instance, the question of 
correctores in Italy comes up—Mr. Hopkins seems to think that a corrector 
was ultimately established ‘ in each free city,’ which is not true—and in 
a footnote we read ‘Cf. also Eph. Ep. i. 188, year 258, Pomponius 
Bassius [sic] elected éxavop$wrys racns “Iradias.’ The reference is to 
C.I.L. vi. 8836 = 381747 =J.G. xiv. 1076, and the dating raises a 
difficult question. If the Pomponius Bassus here named is the consul of 
258 and 271, the inscription cannot belong to the former year; but it has 
been suggested that he was the consul of 211, and if so he may have 
been the first corrector of Italy. The alternatives should have been given 
and discussed. Nor is Mr. Hopkins much happier in dealing with coins. 
The pieces bearing the legend ADLOCVTIO . AvavstTI and the commonplace 
type of the emperor addressing three soldiers are hardly worth quoting 
‘in confirmation’ of the ‘ stern sense of discipline’ with which Alexander 
is ‘credited by the historians’ (p. 101). By a singular slip ‘ Domitian’ 
appears for ‘ Diocletian’ on p. 200, note 1. H. 5. J. 


Signor C. M. Patrono’s Bizantini e Persiani alla fine del VI Secolo, 
reprinted from the Giornale della Societd Asiatica Italiana, vol. xx. 
anno 1907, pp. 159-277 (Firenze: Tipografia Galileiana, 1907), is 


1 Cf. Hirschfeld, Verwaltwngsbeamten, p. 484. 
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another Vorarbeit by the author of Contro la Paternitd Imperiale 
dell’ OipBixiov taxtuxa orparyyxa (Teramo, 1906), introductory to his 
long promised work on the emperor Maurice, of which the publication 
is still delayed. (J/ mio Maurizio é tuttora costretto a frenar l’ ansia 
che esso ha avidissima di aprire gli occhi alla luce.) Signor Patrono 
gives a detailed account of the relations between Persia and the Byzantine 
empire from the conclusion of the peace of 561 down to the restoration 
of Chosroes II by the help of Maurice. The causes of the renewal of 
hostilities between the two powers have never in the author’s view been 
accurately determined. These were threefold: (i.) the political factor, the 
value and possession of Suania ; (ii.) the economic factor, the intervention 
of the Turks and the silk industry ; (iii.) the religious factor, the per- 
secution of the Christians of Armenia. It is noticeable however that all 
these points were clearly taken by Professor Bury some twenty years ago 
in his Later Roman Empire (vol. ii. book iv. ¢. iii.), a work of which 
Signor Patrono makes no mention. The following conclusions may be 
noticed: (i.) Justin II inherited the imperialist ideas of Justinian ; 
shutting his eyes to the miserable condition of the empire he strove 
to pursue the same foreign policy as his predecessor, and only when in 
face of the exhaustion of the treasury he was at length convinced of the 
impossibility of realising his schemes did he relinquish his power to 
Tiberius. (ii.) The embassy sent in the name of the empress Sophia, 
which secured a year’s truce with Persia, follows instead of preceding 
the elevation of Tiberius, and was indeed inspired by him (contrast 
Bury, op. cit. iii. 100, note 2). (iii.) The directions of Philippicus 
entrusting the army to the general Heraclius and the publication of 
Maurice’s edict as to a reduction of the soldier’s pay are to be placed 
after Philippicus had learnt that Priscus had been appointed in his place 
to the supreme command and were intended to discredit his successor 
with the troops. Priscus thus joins the army at Monokarton in the 
spring of 587 (not 588). The scheme is successful and results in Philip- 
picus being reappointed general-in-chief in the east. (iv.) The rebellion 
of Bahram (of which Signor Patrono gives a full and useful account, 
relying in part upon the Anonymous of Fourmont') was not actuated 
by merely personal motives, but was an attempt to restore the old 
Arsacid dynasty. This was not at first openly avowed, since Bahrim 
wished to secure the support of those nobles who while loyal to the 
Sassanids were merely anxious to overthrow the tyrant Ormizd. On the 
accession of Chosroes Bahrim, while making ‘capital out of the new 
sovereign’s parricide, also drew to himself those who were ready to 
welcome the restoration to power of the old Arsacid line. N. H. B. 


In addition to the twelve volumes of its Atti, which have been already 
noticed in this Review (vol. xx. p. 768, vol. xxi. p. 747), the international 
historical congress held at Rome in 1903 has left a permanent record of its 
meeting in a scheme for the publication of Italian chartularies.: The original 
proposal was to print the private charters preserved in Italian archives down 
to the year 1200, but it was finally determined to begin with the publica- 


1 See the Mém. de l’Acad. roy. des Inscr. et Belles- Lettres, vii. i. 325-333 (Paris, 
1733). 
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tion simply of calendars of medieval documents, public as well as private, 
without a precise limitation of date; and it was made possible to carry 
this scheme into effect by the co-operation of the Istituto Storico 
Italiano and the Kéniglich Preussisches Historisches Institut at Rome. 
This new series of Regesta Chartarum Italiae opened with the publication 
of the Regestwm Volterranum (778-1808), by Dr. Fedor Schneider, in 1907, 
which we have not seen; but the two succeeding volumes lie before us. 
One of them is the first volume of the Regesto di Camaldoli, edited by 
Professor L. Schiaparelli and Dr. F. Baldasseroni (Rome: Loescher, 
1907) and extending from 780 to 1100; the other is the Regesto di 
S. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, edited by Professor V. Federici, and 
running from 959 to 1516 (Rome: Loescher, 1907). These works do not 
present (like the Regesto di Farfa) the texts of ‘registers’ already 
compiled in the middle ages, but are taken in by far the majority of 
cases from the original documents themselves; only the documents, 
excepting those earlier than 1000 in the Ravenna volume, are not printed 
in extenso, but abbreviated in such a way as to place the reader in 
possession of all the material facts contained in them. From a diplomatic 
point of view one would of course have preferred to have the charters as 
they stood; but we are bound to say that, as so large an undertaking was 
not practicable, the learned editors have succeeded in giving the student 
everything that is essential for historical purposes—the local descriptions, 
the witnesses, and the names of the notaries. It must be noticed 
however that, as the calendars are in Latin and no quotation marks are 
given, it is impossible to be sure whether in a particular case we are 
reading the actual words of the charter or the summary of the modern 
editor. Still we do not think that this uncertainty extends very far, since 
it is evident that the editors have kept as closely as they could to the 
phrases and formulae of their originals. T. 


Side by side with these registers we may mention the elaborate 
calendar of the archives of the cathedral of Viterbo, by Signor P. Egidi, 
which fills no. 27 of the Bullettino dell’ Istituto Storico Italiano (Rome, 
1906). Here all the documents down to the year 1200 are printed in full, 
with the exception of those preserved only in late copies. Documents 
subsequent to that date are as a rule calendared, but some presenting 
special features of interest are given in extenso. The work has been done 
with great care, and it is only here and there that the editor’s notes on 
points of chronology seem open to exception. U. 


Professor W. F. Butler, of Queen’s College, Cork, has produced, in his 
Lombard Communes (London: Fisher Unwin, 1906), a long and plenti- 
fully illustrated work, by no means useless for the young historical 
student, but not altogether helpful for the advanced scholar. Though the 
author has apparently read some of the better-known of the sources, such 
as Otto of Freising and Otto Morena, he makes no show of basing himself 
on first-hand authorities, and acknowledges that he has ‘relied in the 
main’ on modern historians. The curious thing is that Mr. Butler 
seems to follow indifferently recent historians like Lanzani and 
Salzer, and writers of the early nineteenth century like Sismondi and 
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Raumer; and again, that he is ignorant of a number of modern books 
which he ought certainly to have consulted—e.g. Ficker’s Lombardenbund 
and Forschungen, not to mention others. The introductory table of 
dates is not very accurate (the date of the ‘degree (sic) of Pope Gregory 
VII concerning Investitures’ is 1075, not 1074); and in the genealogical 
table on p. 15, Liutgarde should be half-sister to Otto II, and Otto of 
Freising half-brother to Conrad III, whereas they are made full sister and 
brother. There are, too, bad slips in the text, as when on p. 55 we are told 
that the Saxon line ended in 1002, and that the Franconian line, repre- 
sented by Henry of Franconia, succeeded to its place. On p. 109 Mr. 
Butler finds in the references of the archbishop of Milan to Roman law 
(quod principi placwit, legis habet vigorem) ‘ an extraordinary speech,’ 
propounding ‘the most exaggerated doctrines.’ Surely he ought to have 
known a little of the influence of Roman law at this time; and then he 
would have understood (as without that knowledge he fails to do) the 
meaning of the diet of Roncaglia of 1158-1159. On the whole however 
Mr. Butler is fairly accurate: he follows the authorities known to him 
carefully; and serious errors are comparatively rare. The book begins 
from the beginning, and ends with the year 1356. It is fullest on the 
thirteenth century, which occupies some 150 pages. On the whole, it 
may be set down as a compilation from a few (too few) modern authorities, 
some good, some less good, with some occasional excursions into annalists 
or chroniclers, but with no reference to documents or charters. There is 
little freshness or individuality of judgment; above all, there is no com- 
prehension of the legal meaning of the commune ; no comparative view 
of the Lombard commune side by side with the French, no grasp of it 
either as a part of, or as standing aloof from, the general progress 
of municipal development in Western Europe. E. B. 


In La Vie en France au Moyen Age d’aprés quelques moralistes du 
temps (Paris: Hachette, 1908) Professor Langlois has produced a book 
which will appeal both to the scientific historian and to the general 
reader. Je suis, he says in the introduction, de plus en plus frappé 
des imconvénients de la quasi-séparation qui se perpétue entre la 
philologie et V' histoire. Taking as his text ten French moralists from 
the twelfth to the fourteenth century (as, in his previous volume, La 
Société francaise au Moyen Age, he took ten romans d’aventwre) he is 
able, from his unrivalled knowledge of the archives, to throw new light 
on the authors and the times and circumstances in which they wrote. 
Perhaps the most entertaining chapter of the volume is that dealing 
with Les Lamentations de Mahieu on the subject of marriage, and his 
conversation with God, who proposes to answer his objections one by one, 
simply com l’en seult faire entre amis. Matthew is eventually transported 
to heaven, and finds, sitting just below the martyrs of the faith and above 
monks and priests, the ‘ martyrs of marriage,’ who rise and welcome him: 
Vecy, vecy le vray martir ; venés ca a nostre carole. The neglect of the 
popular literature of the middle ages has been even more marked among 
English than among French historians, and we hope that some one will 
be inspired by the example of M. Langlois to do for England what he 
has done for France. A. G. L. 
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The extremely interesting set of miniatures illustrating Pietro da 
Eboli’s Liber ad Honorem Augusti, which were published by the Istituto 
Storico Italiano in 1905, have already been noticed in this Review 
(vol. xxi. p. 410); but we have omitted to record the appearance of the 
edition of the poem itself, by Professor G. B. Siragusa, in the series of 
Fonti per la Storia d’ Italia issued by the Institute (Rome, 1906). There 
was good reason for preparing a new edition, for even that of Winkelmann 
(1874) left a good deal to be desired. Signor Siragusa has worked 
straight from the Bern manuscript, which contains the author’s autograph 
subscription, and his edition must at once be accepted as the standard 
text. The preface may to some appear unnecessarily diffuse, but its 
matter is very valuable. It tells us what is known of the author and 
discusses his poem ; then, after giving an account of the previous editions, 
it describes the manuscript, the history of the two portions of which (for 
as it now stands it is factitious) is very complicated and furnishes a good 
opportunity for the exercise of the editor’s expert critical powers.  V. 


In the Statutes of Wales (London: Fisher Unwin, 1908) Mr. Ivor 
Bowen has carried out the happy idea of collecting, editing, and arranging 
in a single volume of moderate compass-all the laws, repealed and un- 
repealed, which have any special or permanent importance for the study 
of Welsh history. Beginning with the Welsh clauses of Magna Carta, 
he carries us on to fragments of the Welsh University Act and the Educa- 
tion Act of 1902. This is all the more to be commended as it will help to 
destroy the common notion that Welsh history, if it does not end with 
the Edwardian conquest, at least ceases to have any interest after the 
Tudor legislation. To all these enactments Mr. Bowen has prefixed a 
copious and useful introduction, of which the only complaint that we 
can make is that he has almost limited himself to dealing with the laws 
individually, and has not ventured on generalisation. It is perhaps a pity 
that the early laws are all given in an English translation ; but this is of 
the less importance since by p. 46 we have reached Tudor times, so that the 
bulk of translated matter is not great. Admitting the need of the trans- 
lation, it is also to be regretted that the misleading term ‘ borderland’ be 
used to translate the technical ‘marchia’; for Pembroke, to take one in- 
stance, though pre-eminently the ‘ march,’ was in nowise the ‘ border.’ And 
Mr. Bowen follows the official translations so closely that he even uses their 
forms for proper names, though it involves spellings like ‘ Llewellyn’ and 
such forms as ‘Thleen,’ ‘ Englefeud’ and‘ Maillor Sexeneyth.’ The 
glossary is useful, but not always very masterly; the index is careful and 
adequate within its lines, but omits a great number of names. Our worst 
complaint is against the printers, who have marred the appearance of 
what in most ways is a comely volume by the carelessness which has 
printed some sheets on smaller paper than the rest, and has fastened the 
book so badly together that one sheet of our copy dropped out at the 
moment of cutting the pages. As the book will, it is hoped, be used 
extensively by students, and ought to be an invaluable addition to the 
accessible texts for the higher history classes in the Welsh University, 
it is a pity that it seems so little adapted for constant handling. But 
perhaps we were unlucky in our copy. ae We Be 
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Since Meliarékes wrote his admirable history of the Empire of Nice 
ten years ago, the publication of the letters of the emperor Theodore II 
by Signor Festa has thrown fresh light upon the life and character of 
the third and most intellectual ruler of that interesting state, Availing 
himself of this new source, and of the still unpublished writings of the 
emperor in the National Library at Paris, M. J. B. Pappadopoulos has been 
able to present us with a monograph on Theodore II (Zhéodore II 
Lascaris Empereur de Nicée. Paris: Picard, 1908), while he has printed 
for the first time, as an appendix, his hero’s funeral oration on the 
emperor Frederick II. He thinks that Theodore II was a great writer, 
philosopher, and man of affairs. But, with the exception of the letters 
which he wrote after his accession, his published writings strike the reader 
as rather pompous rhetorical exercises, singularly barren of ideas and con- 
taining few facts. Like Frederick the Great, Theodore was anxious for 
the judgment of the literary world on his works, and like that much greater 
monarch he affected philosophy before his accession, only to discard its 
teachings as mere theory when he was brought face to face with the realities 
of government. But his brief reign of less than four years did not enable 
him to make a great mark upon the history of his age. Two Bulgarian 
campaigns, followed by a favourable treaty; a matrimonial alliance, 
which did not secure the friendship of his rival, the Despot Michael II 
of Epiros; a successful diplomatic negotiation with the Sultan of 
Ikonium, and the usual abortive attempt to unite the Churches—such 
were the events of his short reign. To his father, far more than to him, 
was due the ultimate recovery of Constantinople, of which Michael VIII 
reaped the fruit. Theodore II is, nevertheless, an interesting study; he 
was, in modern parlance, a mass of nerves, and as different as possible 
from contemporaries like Prince William of Achaia or Guy I of Athens. 
His present biographer has given us a clear and concise account of 
his various activities, and has studied all the contemporary authorities, 
which he enumerates in his useful bibliography. Gams has however 
now been superseded for this period by Eubel, and there is a much later 
edition of Paparregépoulos than that cited. A mistranslation of Urbs 
Vetus, the ancient name of Orvieto, has led the author to identify that 
city with Civit&é Vecchia on p. 99. W. M. 


In Floris V Graaf van Holland en Zeeland, Heer van Friesland, 
1256-1296. (Université de Gand. Travaux publiés par la faculté de 
lettres. 34™° fascicule) (Gand: E. Van Goethem, 1907), Mr. Henri 
Obreen sets forth a plain, unvarnished, and precise account of the political 
history of one of the most interesting and important of the counts of 
Holland of the native stock. He tells us in detail how Florence subdued 
the Frisians, established his power over the bishopric of Utrecht, 
championed his kinsfolk of the house of Avesnes in their unending strife 
with the Dampierres, and in particular fought with Guy of Dampierre to 
extend his hold over Western Zeeland, claimed to no purpose the Scottish 
throne, married his son to a daughter of Edward I of England, broke off 
with his English ally at the moment of the marriage and concluded a 
treaty with Philip the Fair, and, a few months later, met captivity and 
death from a conspiracy of feudal barons who had been provoked by his 
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aggressive policy, his alliance with towns and peasants, and his efforts to 
build up an autocracy based upon popular support. The book rather 
strictly limits itself to narrative, and so does not altogether give a com- 
plete account even of the political side of Florence V’s career; but what 
it gives us is solid and careful work, and apparently has never been 
attempted before on quite so large a scale. The chapter on Florence's 
relations to England does not add much to our knowledge, but by care- 
fully focussing well-known facts to a new point of view it is very helpful 
to the English reader who would unravel as far as may be a very tangled 
skein of Edward’s foreign policy. Here again Mr. Obreen’s reticence 
disappoints us, though it may well be that it is grounded on prudence. 
Thus he does 10% discuss the charge sometimes brought, without, so far 
as can be gathered, much definite evidence, against Edward I of being an 
accomplice in the plot which revenged Florence’s abandonment of the 
English alliance. In order ultimately to convey their captive to England, 
where his son John was at the moment living entirely under his father- 
in-law’s influence, the rebel lords took Florence to a castle on the sea-coast. 
It was only when a popular rising cut off retreat over the sea and 
threatened to block their retreat by land that the barons put Florence 
to death. A few doubtful points in the English part of this study may 
be briefly mentioned. Is the document in Rymer, i. 356, van Richard’s 
(of Cornwall) eigen hand? (p. 9). Cornwales (p. 8) is an agreeable 
variant on the German ‘ Cornwallis,’ but is not ‘Cornwall,’ after all, the 
right word? Whatever the Oorkondenboek van Holland may say, it is 
certain that the knight and baron, John de Vesey, was not ’s Konings 
secretaris, for Edward I’s ‘secretaries’ were always clerks. In the 
genealogy on p. 106, Robert Bruce, king of Scots, is confused with his 
father, Robert Bruce, earl of Carrick, and therefore made son instead of 
grandson of Robert Bruce the claimant. Aartsbisschop van Durham, on 
p. 154, is a slip; and it is strange to call the eve of St. John’s Day, 
which was of course a fast, een der groote middeleeuwsche kerkeltjke 
feestdagen (p. 156). There is a useful list of authorities, and an appendix 
on the usual beginning of the year in the acts of Florence V and his 
guardians concludes that Easter was the normal, but by no means the 
invariable, period at which the chancery of Holland started its new year. 
2. ¥. TF. 


Dr. Friederici’s monograph Die Schifffahrt der Indianer (Stuttgart : 
Strecker & Schréder, 1907) is the first instalment of a series of ethno- 
logical studies published at Stuttgart under the editorship of Dr. Georg 
Buschan. The writer puts together, in a very mature and complete 
fashion, the literary evidence as to the extent and character of the 
nautical skill of the aborigines of America at the time of the discovery 
of the New World, and supplements this with a good deal of further 
material derived from more recent observations and from museum 
work. The main interest of the book however is historical, and turns 
upon the question to what extent the sea-craft which existed in 
American waters before the conquest was amplified or superseded by 
knowledge acquired from European visitors, and particularly from the 
Spaniards, within the first generation after the discovery. A test 
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instance of this contamination of New World with Old World culture 
is the vexed question whether the Indians before the conquest had 
any knowledge of the art of sailing, or whether they depended 
entirely upon their paddles for locomotive power. Dr. Friederici thinks 
that the use of sails is demonstrable in the case of the Peruvians; but 
he reserves judgment in that of the Caribs round the Gulf of Mexico; 
and even in the case of Peru he is inclined to lay some stress upon the 
native tradition that the art reached Peru through the agency of a cult- 
hero, Viracocha, who arrived sailing over the Western Sea. This cer- 
tainly looks, at first sight, like a tradition of the arrival of some Poly- 
nesian ; for in Polynesia sailing has always been well understood, and 
Polynesians certainly penetrated as far east as Easter Island. The value 
of Dr. Friederici’s book is certainly diminished by an accident, to which 
he refers in his preface, which deprived him, at a late stage in the pro- 
duction of the book, of the material for his footnotes and of some of his 
bibliographical references, but he holds forth some hope that he may be 
able at a future time to make good this drawback. In the meanwhile his 
monograph is a valuable contribution to the apparatus for the study of 
American civilisation. J. L. M. 


Canon J. M. Wilson has begun the publication of the rolls of the 
obedientiaries of the church of Worcester by printing for the Worcester- 
shire Historical Society the Accounts of the Priory of Worcester for the 
Year 13-14 Henry VIII (1521-2) (Oxford: Parker, 1907). A catalogue 
of the rolls by the Rev. J. Harvey Bloom and Mr. 8. G. Hamilton, 
which is prefixed, shows that the Worcester collection, though not 
comparable with that, for instance, of Westminster, is very rich; but 
unfortunately out of 498 rolls only eighteen are assigned to dates so 
early as the reigns of Edward I and Edward II. Though the accounts 
contained in this volume are not of remarkable interest we welcome them 
as the first instalment of an important undertaking, and students will be 
grateful to Dr. Wilson for the careful and accurate manner in which he 
has edited them. Among the appendixes may be noticed the expenses 
of a new mitre (14/. 15s.) and staff (28/. 15s.) for the prior in 1522, 
a calculation of the number of persons employed in the monastery, a 
kitchener’s account day by day for some weeks, probably in 1840-1341, 
and a roll of the hordarius of Winchester priory for 1830. Many cathedrals 
possess documents which have accidentally been incorporated in their 
collections, though undoubtedly, like the last named, belonging to some 
other, and it would be well that in such cases the courteous example of 
the dean and chapter of Worcester should be followed in restoring the 
documents to their proper custody. W. 


Not long before his death Archdeacon Cheetham completed the work 
which Archdeacon Hardwick began fifty years ago, and the history of 
Christianity may be read in four compact volumes, two of which are by 
each author, while Hardwick's books have had the honour of being 
deemed worthy of revision by Stubbs. This concluding volume, A History 
of the Christian Church since the Reformation (London: Macmillan, 
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1907), is full of miscellaneous information, carefully and accurately 
compiled. Much, as was inevitable, is no more than compilation, and 
sometimes there are passages conveyed bodily from the authorities, as 
from Dean Church for the Oxford movement ; and in his anxiety to omit 
nothing the archdeacon burdened his pages with unimportant matter, even 
devoting a paragraph to each obscure German or American eccentric of 
whom he read in Gieseler or Hase. This forced him to condense unduly 
in regard to important movements and events; and he further limited 
his space by attempting to trace the general progress of thought ; fourteen 
lines are given to Spinoza and a page and a half to Kant, while utilitarian- 
ism and evolution are treated on the same scale. The result is that on 
the whole the minor topics are better treated than the greater; though 
the book is one which may be read with interest at whatever page it 
opens, and the reader who fails to find something new must have a 
singularly well-furnished mind. It is inevitable that, in a book which has 
been in preparation for many years and covers so wide a subject, some 
parts should be based upon fuller knowledge than others; and there are 
points on which the authorities cited are not up to date; while the tone 
varies, in cases where Dr. Cheetham had not occasion to form a personal 
judgment, with the sympathies. of his authorities for the time being. 
It was also inevitable that his narrative should not be brought up in 
all cases to the same date; but if the educational controversy could 
terminate with Mr. Balfour’s Act of 1902, the progress of religious 
thought in England need not have ceased with the publication of Lux 
Mundi in 1890. But the whole is written in so reasonable and sympa- 
thetic a spirit that its merits as an interpretation add greatly to its value 
as & narrative. E. W. W. 


Dr. Preserved Smith’s study of Luther’s Table Talk (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1907) is an excellent piece of critical work upon 
the sources and authority of the famous Tischreden. All the original 
reporters are described and a short account of the life and method of each 
is given. In the bibliographical appendix there is a synopsis of the whole 
literature, which the author compares ‘to a large number of canals and 
aqueducts taking water from each spring and conducting into a number of 
tributaries at once, and crossing back and forth from one stream to another 
until the waters of all were thoroughly mixed.’ Of all historians, Dr. 
Smith is of opinion that Késtlin has made the best use of the Table Talk. 
He strongly condemns Denifle, who made great play with the coarseness 
and violence of Luther. It is good news that there will be an authorita- 
tive edition of a book which is at once so important and so untrustworthy 
in its present form. The Tischreden are to form the final volume of the 
great Weimar edition. But at the present rate of progress it will be 
long before we get it. . J.N.F. 


Much historical work is being done in Canada, both at the univer- 
sities and through local historical societies ; the interest in local history, 
which is marked in the United States, bids fair to become equally 
a characteristic of the Dominion. The Champlain Society proposes to 
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confine itself to ‘ publishing or republishing important material relating 
to Canada’s history as a whole.’ The names of the secretaries, Professors 
Colby and Wrong, are a guarantee that the choice of works will be well 
made and the editors chosen wisely; the society, while not trenching 
upon the field of local societies, will doubtless be a source of inspiration to 
them, and it has a great future before it. The volumes already issued are, 
first, Lescarbot’s History of New France (Toronto, 1907), which has long 
been difficult to get either in the original or in the incomplete English 
translation ; and, second, Denys’s Description and Natural History of 
the Coasts of North America (1908). They promise well for the rest of 
the publications. The respective editors are Messrs. W. L. Grant and 
William F. Ganong, the former aided in the Lescarbot by Mr. H. P. 
Biggar, who provides an historical introduction. Writers of that age, 
and especially French writers, found it hard to be dull, and their 
subjects have an interest for us even greater than what they had for 
their own day. Lescarbot’s work takes a singularly wide view, and 
Denys gives admirable simple descriptions. Few things excel, for 
instance, his account of the attempt made by the elder La Tour to 
induce his son to play the traitor. A word of praise is due to the maps 
in the Lescarbot (of which two more volumes are to appear) and the 
bibliography and index to Denys. J. P. W. 


Professor Francis Gotch’s lecture on Two Ozford Physiologists 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908) is devoted to a consideration of two 
bright ornaments in the annals of science at Oxford. Richard Lower 
(1631-1691) is familiar to all anatomists, for he drew attention to that little 
thickening of the lining membrane of the right auricle of the heart 
between the openings of the two venae cavae which is still called the 
tubercle of Lower. He is thus associated with the study of the structure 
of the heart, which was the direct outcome of William Harvey’s residence 
at Oxford during the Great Rebellion. Lower gave up the study of 
anatomy after a time, settled in London, was attached professionally to the 
court of Charles II, and ‘* became the most noted physician in West- 
minster and London.’ He suffered reverses on the accession of James II, 
died in his sixtieth year, and was buried in the church of St. Tudy, near 
Bodmin, in his native county of Cornwall. Professor Gotch thinks that 
there is no doubt that Lower should be placed in the highest ranks of 
experimental physiologists and that his work was the starting point for 
the great conceptions of his gifted contemporary John Mayow, whom he 
must have known intimately, for he was born of Cornish parents living in 
London. Mayow possessed an intellect which may fairly be compared 
with that of Roger Bacon or Newton. He worked at the chemical 
problems connected with respiration when as yet there was no science of 
chemistry, and by his demonstration that there was a special vapour or 
gas in the air necessary both for combustion and life he discovered oxygen 
more than a century before Priestley and Lavoisier. He dealt too with 
the intricate questions of muscle-nerve physiology when phlogiston, 
calidum innatum, and vital spirits were terms sufficient to satisfy the 
minds of men like Harvey, Ent, and Scarborough. He showed that the 
source of animal heat was situated in the muscles, a physiological con- 
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ception which was not taken seriously until it was substantiated by 
Helmholtz two hundred years later. Mayow died at the age of thirty-six, 
and his work fell dead with him, carrying no conviction to his contem- 
poraries and showing no gleam of light to his successors for several 
generations. All had to be rediscovered, though what he found had been 
laid down clearly, precisely, experimentally, and admirably adapted to the 
purposes of those who could have carried still further the work which was 
cut short by his untimely death. There has rarely been so sad a waste 
of results, and Dr. Gotch, the Waynflete professor of physiology at 
Oxford, does well in making tardy reparation to one of the most gifted of 
his predecessors in the university. D’A. P. 


The groundwork of the first part of the Records of Stirring Times, 
based upon Unpublished Documents from 1726 to 1822, by the authoress 
of Old Days in Diplomacy, edited by Mrs. Montgomery-Campbell 
(London: Heinemann, 1908), consists of letters addressed to Colonel 
Disbrowe, vice-chamberlain to Queen Charlotte; that of the second part, 
mainly of letters to his son, Mr., afterwards Sir Edward, Disbrowe from 
his entrance on a diplomatic career to 1822, when he resigned the post 
of chargé d@’affaires at Berne. The letters do not throw new light on the 
events of the ‘stirring times’ during which they were written, and few, 
if any, of them seem worth publication. They scarcely fill half the 
volume; the rest is occupied by long and discursive comments upon 
them, and upon all matters which have occurred to the editor as con- 
nected with them. These comments, though tedious, are creditable to 


the writer as evidences of industry and interest in the period to which 
the letters belong. We a 


Dr. J. P. Dengel’s interesting monograph on the doings of Monsignor 
(afterwards Cardinal) Garampi in Germany in the last two years of the 
Seven Years’ War (Die politische und kirchliche Tatigkeit des Monsignor 
Josef Garampi in Deutschland, 1761-1763. Rome: Loescher, 1905) 
should not be left unnoticed by those interested either in the history 
of papal diplomacy in the eighteenth century, or in that of western 
monasticism at a time when (the phrase is entirely applicable in the 
present case) it was very specially ‘on its trial.’ Indeed, there is a 
third, and that not the least, interesting aspect under which much is 
said, though only incidentally or by way of introduction, concerning 
Garampi in this essay. The starting-point of his later career, and the 
basis of the reputation which secured to him the confidence of Pope 
Clement XIII, was his activity as archivist at the Vatican, where he has 
left an enduring monument of himself in the schedae Garampianae—the 
foundations, as they may be called, of a complete subject-catalogue of 
documents—not to speak of the great undertaking of the Orbis Christianus, 
designed as a history of all the bishoprics of the church of Rome. His 
labours in the latter work were interrupted by more immediate duties, 
and in particular by his twofold mission to Germany in 1761. Its 
ostensible purpose was the visitation of the great Cistercian monastery of 
Salem or Salmansweiler on the lake of Constance, which may be briefly 
described as a revision, by papal authority, of the extraordinary visitation 
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of the monastery by two Cistercian abbots who had deprived their brother 
of Salem on wholly insufficient grounds, the chief of these being his 
ex post facto invocation of the aid of the imperial authority, under whose 
protection Salem lay. The study of monastic politics is full of interest, 
and certainly more suggestive of ecclesiastical (including episcopal) 
jealousy and intrigue than of any actual decay in the monastic system 
itself. Garampi’s prolonged proceedings at Salem were intended to cover 
his political activity elsewhere, which was to consist in his watching the 
negotiations for the proposed peace congress at Augsburg, and eventually 
influencing the catholic plenipotentiaries in the interests of the Curia. 
Neither Choiseul nor even Kaunitz had favoured the dispatch of a 
nuncio to the congress, and Garampi therefore visited Germany as 
ministro senza carattere. The project of a congress at Augsburg came 
to nothing; but Garampi observed not a few things at the German 
courts visited by him that were worth reporting ; and, apart from this, 
the whole transaction is a significant episode of a period when the influ- 
ence of the papacy was on the decline in the great affairs of Europe, 
and when papal diplomacy had to use its best endeavours to recover by 
indefatigable effort part of what had been lost. A. W. W. 


The tomb at Chiswick of George, Earl Macartney, records truthfully 
that he ‘ filled a variety of high and important stations in different parts 
of the world with great credit and advantage to his king and country.’ 
Envoy extraordinary to Russia in the great days of Catherine II, chief 
secretary for Ireland in 1769-72, governor of Grenada during the American 
revolution, of Fort St. George in the era of Warren Hastings, and of the 
Cape of Good Hope after its conquest in 1795, ambassador to China, and 
confidential agent at the court of Louis XVIII at Verona, his experiences 
might well have been as fascinating as they were varied. Miss Robbins's 
volume on Lord Macartney, Our First Ambassador to China (London: 
Murray, 1908), scarcely sustains the interest that is promised by her 
kinsman’s record in diplomacy, but it bears evidence of careful work, and 
transcribes original correspondence of some value. Macartney’s own 
diary of his voyages to and from China, and of his experiences there 
(September 1792 to September 1794), fills half the book, and is of 
considerable importance. Interesting letters, hitherto unpublished, treat 
of Russian affairs in 1764-7. Of the Boers, Macartney wrote in 1798 : 

‘You and I have seen in Grenada the impossibility of English and French 
ever assimilating together. It is otherwise with regard to English and Dutch. 
The latter have a different feeling towards us, and, if well managed, may 
amalgamate with us easily enough.’ 


His useful life ended in 1806. G. B. H. 


M. Hector Fleischmann, the author of La Guillotine en 1793, l’aurore 
du couteau, Vinstrument au travail, les régicides, Pépopée de la fille a 
Guillotin (Paris : Librairie des Publications Modernes, 1908), is in favour 
of the abolition of capital punishment. His book, 4 somewhat morbid 
work, contains biographies of Guillotin and Sanson, descriptions of 
the deaths of the great revolutionary figures, and a discussion whether 
the head of a guillotined criminal lives after execution or not, which is 
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summed up, on very insufficient grounds, in the affirmative. It is 
profusely illustrated from contemporary prints, and although it seems to 
be accurate, it cannot be said to be a work of great historical value. 
A more certain estimate of the book might have been made if the copy 
supplied to this Review had not been seriously imperfect. 

L. G. W. L. 


Readers of this Review have long been familiar with Thibaudeau’s 
Memoirs of the Consulate, but it is right that they should be informed of 
an excellent translation which has appeared from the pen of Dr. G. K. 
Fortescue, of the British Museum, under the title Bonaparte and the 
Consulate (London: Methuen, 1908). The editor gives a lively introduc- 
tion, giving a short account of the establishment of the Consulate, of 
Cambacérés, Lebrun, and Thibaudeau himself: of the great man, 
naturally enough, he has avoided saying much, allowing Thibaudeau to 
paint the picture. Each chapter has an admirable introductory note, 
and there are biographical notes at the foot of the pages. It is a pity 
that the printing of these was not seen to with more care, as there are 
some annoying but not serious slips—e.g. ‘ Louis XVI’ for ‘ Louis XVIII ’ 
on p. 106, and again ‘ Lyceés’ for ‘ Lycées’ on the same page. But these 
are trifles ; the book is to be warmly welcomed. L. G. W. L. 


Mémoires sur les Guerres de Napoléon, 1806-1813, by General Désiré 
Chlapowski (Paris: Plon, 1908), give an account of the very interesting 
military career of their author, a Polish nobleman who took service in the 
Polish guard of honour raised for Napoleon in November 1806 and became 
aide-de-camp to the emperor not long afterwards. In that capacity he 
served in Spain in 1808 and against Austria in 1809, and his narrative 
gives a vivid picture of the tasks which fell to the lot of the emperor’s 
staff. Transferred to the command of a squadron in the Lancers of the 
Guard, Chlapowski took part in and survived the Russian campaign, only 
to quit the emperor’s service in 1818 when he learnt that Napoleon was 
prepared to abandon Poland to Russia in order to procure peace. For 
Chlapowski, while a zealous and devoted servant of the emperor, had been 
attracted to Napoleon’s service by the belief that the emperor was 
sincere in his professions of zeal for the cause of Poland, and it was a bitter 
disillusionment to discover (p. 251) that ‘les Polonais n’ont jamais été 
pour lui qu’un instrument commode.’ There is much that is of interest 
in the volume and some information of value as to the workings of the 
French army. It may be mentioned that he describes the French as 
fighting in line at Aspern against Austrian columns (p. 151), and he 
suggests that the late opening of the campaign of 1812 was due to the 
fact that Napoleon had expected Alexander to give way without fighting, 
and found himself, as in 1803, committed toa war for which he was hardly 
ready (p. 235). C. T. A. 


Das Leben Kaiser Friedrichs IIL, by Martin Philippson, which was 
noticed in this Review (vol. xvi. pp. 609, 1901) on its first appearance, has 
been reissued in a second edition enlarged with the help of new materials 
{Wiesbaden : Bergmann, 1908). X. 
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Mr. Coleman Phillipson’s Studies in International Law (London : 
Stephens & Haynes, 1908) embrace a survey of international arbitrations, 
and a discussion as to the legal position of submarine cables and wireless 
telegraphy in time of war. His little book contains useful information, 
though perhaps unduly silent as to the heartburnings to which several 
of our own experiments in arbitration have given rise. G. B. H. 


In The Possibilities of South American History and Politics as a Field 
for Research, a paper read in 1907 before the American Political Science 
Association, and now reprinted by the International Bureau of the 
American Republics, Dr. Hiram Bingham of Yale University describes 
the vast masses of material, published and unpublished, which deal with 
the history of South America. The most valuable manuscript collections 
are those in Washington and in London, both at the Record Office and in 
the British Museum; the best collections of books are at Washington 
and at Yale University. The author's opinion is that the materials are 
abundant and fairly accessible, most of the South American Republics 
having printed their more important constitutional documents ; and that 
the problems raised are of more interest than is generally supposed ; but 
that nearly all English and Spanish attempts to deal with them have been 
unscholarly and uncritical. He especially desires a series of careful 
studies of San Martin, Bolivar, and the other heroes of the wars of eman- 
cipation. W.L. G. 


Mr. Ronald Stewart-Brown has provided those interested in the 
machinery of old English local justice with a useful addition to their 
material in his history of The Wapentake of Wirral (Liverpool: Young, 
1907). It is a pity however that if he thought Hundred Court of 
Wirral too long a title he did not place Wapentake within inverted 
commas, for he admits that it has no historical justification, and his only 
reason for adopting it was the existence of two works on the ‘ Hundred 
of Wirral.’ Mr. Stewart-Brown is hardly fully alive to the interest of 
the earliest history of hundred courts, and is not enough of a medievalist 
to avoid contradictions and omissions in that field. But this he may be 
forgiven in consideration of his careful researches in the Cheshire 
archives, and the amount of light he has been able to throw upon the 
organisation and history of the Wirral court from farming leases and 
other documents extending from 1852 to 1820. These courts have been 
much neglected even by local antiquaries, and the author is probably 
justified in his claim that he is the first to trace the devolution of a 
hundred franchise in such detail. The Wirral court was generally in 
private hands, and the extraordinary abuse of its powers by a grantee in 
the middle of the nineteenth century forms a curious story. Its perver- 
sion led to its abolition by act of parliament in 1856, but the lord of the 
hundred continued to claim certain manorial rights, and as late as 1883 
demanded compensation from the Manchester Ship Canal Company in 
respect of the foreshore. x. 


The Parish Register Society of Dublin is fortunate in the choice of 
its editors. The names of Dean Bernard, Mr. Berry, and Dr. Lawlor 


' See above, p. 201. 
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are a sufficient guarantee that the work they have undertaken of editing 
the Registers of St. Patrick, of St. Michan, and of Provost Winter 
respectively, comprising vols. ii—iv. of the Society’s publications (Dublin, 
1907), has been adequately performed. The registers of the cathedral 
church only begin with the year 1677; but the editor has endeavoured 
to make good this defect by a supplementary list, derived from various 
sources, of the more notable interments that took place before that 
date, and his list is especially interesting for the period of Elizabeth’s 
reign. From the time when the registers begin the names of Boyle, 
Loftus, Meredith, Parsons, and Synge are those which most frequently 
recur. But it is with special interest that we turn to the two following 
entries : 

Jan. 80th 1727. Eesther Johnson interrd in the great Isle near the first 
Pillar upon the entrance of the Church to the South Side of the West Gate 

. 81). 

' The Revd. Docr. Jonathan Swift Late Dean of St. Patrick’s deceased Octr 
the 19th 1745; and was interr’d the 22nd of the same, at the 2d pillar from the 
west gate in the south side of the great isle (p. 47). 


Stella’s grave, we hear, is to receive some mark of recognition. One 
would be glad to know what ground there is for the popular belief that 
she lies buried directly opposite the dean on the north side of the great 
aisle. Unlike St. Patrick’s, which has always been a poor parish, St. 
Michan’s, across the river, had the reputation, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, of being, as Mr. Berry remarks, ‘the most fashion- 
able of the Dublin suburbs,’ with a noble green. Extending originally 


from the Phenix Park to the shore of Dublin Bay, it has by degrees 
been compressed to its present limits. Mr. Berry gives a long list of 
distinguished persons connected with it, including Sir Henry Tichborne, 
Sir Gerard Lowther, and the earl of Roscommon, the poet. With refer- 
ence to the ‘mummies’ in the vaults of St. Michan’s Mr. Berry suggests 
that the antiseptic qualities of the vaults are due to their extreme dry- 
ness and the great freedom of their atmosphere from dust particles. 
Our own recollection is that they are extremely dusty, and we have some- 
where read that the preservation of the corpses buried there is due to a 
sort of tanning process, owing to the soil being largely composed of the 
bark of the oak trees which originally covered the whole of Ormanstown. 
We notice one entry (p. 74) that connects St. Michan’s with St. Patrick’s. 
‘ May first (1666) was baptised Jane Swift, daughter to Jonathan Swift 
and Abigall, his wife.’ This Jane was the dean’s sister. 

The Registers of Provost Winter (1650-1660), and those of the 
Liberties of Cashel (1654-7), included in the same volume, possess more 
importance for the historian than for the genealogist. Dr. Lawlor is 
inclined to dispute the statement that Henry Jones, bishop of Clogher, 
dropped his title of bishop under the Protectorate. The habit of calling 
a man by his favourite title dies hard; but it is a fact that in the official 
correspondence of the time he is habitually spoken of as Dr. Henry Jones 
and signed himself simply ‘Hen. Jones.’ His office was that of scout- 
master-general to the army, an office for which he was peculiarly adapted. 
After the Restoration he was advanced to the bishopric of Meath. 

R. D. 
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